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Jereut  Tatlor  relates,  in  one  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  the  following  legend ; — “  Saint  Lewis 
the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
on  an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on 
the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantastic,  and  melancho¬ 
ly,  with  6re  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the 
other.  He  asked  what  these  symbols  meant. 
She  answered.  My  purpose  is  with  fire  to 
bum  Paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench 
the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  Ood 
without  the  incentives  of  hope  and  fear,  and 
purely  for  the  love  of  God.”  This  fanciful 
personage  may  be  regarded  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  that  religious  idea  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  Quietism.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
the  Quietist  to  attain  a  state  in  which  self 
shall  be  practically  annihilated, — in  which 
nothing  shall  be  desired,  nothing  feared, — in 
which  the  finite  nature  ignores  itself  and  all 
creatures,  and  recognizes  only  the  Infinite — 
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is  swallowed  up  and  hidden  in  the  effulgence 
of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Quietism  attempts 
self-transcendence  by  self-annihilation.  It 
calls  on  man  to  become  Nothing,  that  he 
may  be  dissolved  in  Him  who  is  All.  It  has 
many  various  names  to  denote  its  beloved 
contrasts  of  self-emptiness  and  Divine  fulness. 
That  reduction  of  self  to  an  inappreciable 
quantity  which  it  inculcates,  is  called  poverty, 
simplification,  denudation,  indifference,  si¬ 
lence,  quiet,  death.  That  self-finding  in  God 
which  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
self-loss,  is  termed  union,  transformation, 
perfection,  pure  love,  immersion,  absorption, 
deification. 

Mysticism  is  the  romance  of  religion.  Its 
history  is  bright  with  stories  of  dazzling 
spiritual  adventure,  sombre  with  tragedies 
of  the  soul,  stored  with  records  of  the 
achievements  and  the  woes  of  martyrdom 
and  saintship.  It  has  reconciled  the  most 
opposite  extremes  of  theory  and  practice. 
In  theory  it  has  verged  repeatedly  on  pan¬ 
theism,  ego-theism,  nihilism.  In  practice  it 
has  prod  need  some  of  the  most  glorious  ex¬ 
amples  of  humility,  benevolence,  and  untir¬ 
ing  self-devotion.  It  has  commanded  with 
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its  iDilescribable  fascination  the  roost  power¬ 
ful  natures  and  the  most  feeble — minds  lofty 
with  a  noble  disdain  of  life  or  low  with  a 
weak  disgust  of  it.  If  the  self-torture  it 
exacts  be  terrible,  the  reward  it  holds  out 
has  been  found  to  possess  an  irresistible  at¬ 
traction.  It  lays  waste  the  soul  with  pur¬ 
gatorial  pains,  but  it  is  to  leave  nothing 
there  on  which  any  fire  may  kindle  after 
death.  It  promises  a  perfect -sanctification, 
a  divine  calm,  the  fruition  of  an  absolute  re¬ 
pose  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  has  been 
both  persecuted  and  canonized  by  kings  and 
pontiffs.  In  one  age  the  mystic  is  enrolled 
among  the  saints ;  in  another,  the  inquisitor 
itarse  him,  or  a  lettre-de-cacJut  consigns  him 
to  tke  Bastille.  But  the  principle  is  inde¬ 
structible.  There  always  have  been,  and 
probaUy  always  will  be,  minds  whose  reli¬ 
gion  assumes  spontaneously  a  mystical  char¬ 
acter.  States  of  society  continually  recur 
which  necessarily  foster  this  disposition. 
There  have  been  periods  in  which  all  the 
real  religion  existing  in  a  country  has  been 
found  among  its  mystics.  Then  this  inward 
contemplative  devotion  becomes  conspicuous 
as  a  power — ventures  out  into  public  life, 
aad  attracts  the  eye  of  the  historian.  Then 
its  protest  is  heard  against  literalism,  for¬ 
mality,  sehoiastieism,  human  ordinances.  It 
reacts  strenuously  against  the  corruptions  of 
priestcraft.  But  its  voice  is  heard  also  dis¬ 
coursing  concerning  things  unutterable.  It 
speaks  as  one  in  a  dream  of  the  third  heaven, 
and  of  celestial  experiences  and  revelations 
fitter  for  angels  than  for  men.  Its  stammer¬ 
ing  utterance,  confused  with  excess  of  rap¬ 
ture,  laboring  with  emotions  too  huge  or 
with  abstractions  too  spiritual  for  words,  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  Then  it  is  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Mysticism  becomes  in  turn  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  reaction — the  delirium  is  dieted  by 
persecution — it  is  consign^  once  more  to 
secrecy  and  silence.  There  it  survives,  and 
spins  in  obscurity  its  mingled  tissue  of  evil 
and  of  good.  We  must  not  blindly  praise 
it  in  our  hatred  of  formalism.  We  must  not 
vaguely  condemn  it  in  our  horror  of  extra¬ 
vagance. 

Mr.  Upham  has  contributed  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  America  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book.  To  write  the  biography  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Guyon  has  been  with  him  a  labor  of 
love,  and  be  makes  us  love  him  for  bis  labor. 
To  what  external  section  of  the  Christian 
community  he  may  belong  we  know  not,  but 
his  devout  spirit  and  large-hearted  Christian 
charity  bring  him  near  to  our  hearts  at 
once.  He  has  availed  himself  conscientiously 


of  the  best  materials  within  his  reach.  His 
style  is  calm  and  equable — almost  too  much 
so.  His  modest  and  gentle  nature  would 
seem  to  have  been  schooled  in  the  Quietism 
he  records.  The  wrongs  of  Madame  Guyon 
are  narrated  by  him  with  a  patient  forbear¬ 
ance  equal  to  that  with  which  she  endured 
them.  For  uncharitableness  itself  he  has 
abundant  charity,  and  the  worst  malignity  of 
persecution  cannot  provoke  him  to  asperity 
or  carry  him  away  with  indignation.  In  his 
sympathy  with  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  his 
admiration  for  her  character  as  a  whole,  we 
fully  agree  with  him.  In  his  estimate  of  her 
Quietism  and  of  Quietism  generally,  we  dif¬ 
fer.  We  shall  find  occasion,  as  we  proceed, 
to  show  why  we  think  him  wrong  in  regard¬ 
ing  Quietism  and  the  highest  Christian  spi¬ 
rituality  as  identical.  In  his  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  Madame  Guyon,  he  has  transposed 
and  paraphrased  her  language,  softened 
many  expressions,  and  omitted  others.  He 
underrates,  we  think,  the  allowance  which 
thoughtful  readers  will  be  disposed  to  make 
for  her.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  had  he  represented  her  to  us  just  as 
she  was,  without  veiling  a  single  extravagance. 
There  is  a  nobleness  iu  her  which  would  sur¬ 
vive  the  disclosure,  and  preserve  for  her  me¬ 
mory  a  place  in  the  affection  of  every  liberal 
mind.  The  biographer  might  have  appended 
to  her  exact  words  whatever  explanation  or 
comment  he  thought  necessary,  leaving  his 
readers  to  judge  fur  themselves.  The  best 
course  would  have  been,  to  have  placed  oc¬ 
casionally  side  by  side  with  her  meditations 
some  of  the  rhapsodies  of  Angela  de  Folig- 
ni  or  St.  Theresa.  It  would  then  have  been 
seen,  that  in  comparison  with  these  bepraised 
and  sainted  devotees,  the  persecuted  Madame 
Guyon  was  sobriety  itself.  Thus  instructed, 
the  protestant  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  do  her  full  justice.  But.  ignorant  of  mys¬ 
ticism  generally,  and  of  the  expressions  to 
which  ^manist  mystical  writers  had  long 
been  accustomed,  he  would  see  in  Madame 
Guyon  standing  alone  only  a  monster  of  ex¬ 
travagance.  Professor  Upham,  however, 
has  brought-  much  less  information  of  this 
kind  to  his  subject  than  could  have  been  de¬ 
sired.  The  particular  form  of  mysticism 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Quietism  can  only 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  a  comparison 
with  some  of  the  other  developments  of  its 
common  principle.  Jeane  Marie  Bouvieres 
de  la  Mothe  was  born  on  Easter-eve,  April 
13th,  1648,  at  Montargis.  Her  sickly  child¬ 
hood  was  distinguished  by  precocious  imita¬ 
tions  of  that  religious  life  which  was  held  in 
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honor  by  every  one  around  her.  She  loved 
to  be  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  little  nun. 
When  little  more  than  four  years  old  she 
longed  for  martyrdom.  Her  school-fellows 
placed  her  on  ner  knees  on  a  white  cloth, 
flourished  a  sabre  over  her  head,  and  told 
her  to  prepare  for  the  stroke.  A  shout  of 
triumphant  laughter  followed  the  failure  of 
the  child’s  courage.  She  was  neglected  by 
her  mother,  and  knocked  about  by  a  spoiled 
brother.  When  not  at  school  she  was  the 
pet  or  the  victim  of  servants.  She  began  to 
grow  irritable  from  ill  treatment,  and  insin* 
cere  from  fear.  When  ten  years  old  she 
found  a  Bible  in  her  sick-room,  and  read  it, 
she  says,  from  morning  to  night,  committing 
to  memory  the  historical  parts.  Some  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the  life 
of  Madame  de  Chantal,  fell  in  her  way.  The 
latter  work  proved  a  powerful  stimulant. 
There  she  read  of  humiliations  and  austeri¬ 
ties  numberless,  of  charities  lavished  with  a 
princely  munihcence,  of  visions  enjoyed  and 
miracles  wrought  in  honor  of  those  saintly 
virtues,  and  of  the  intrepidity  with  which 
the  famous  enthusiast  wiote  with  a  red-hot 
iron  on  her  bosom  the  characters  of  the  holy 
name  Jesus.  The  girl  of  twelve  years  old 
was  bent  on  copying  these  achievements  on 
her  little  scale.  She  relieved,  taught,  and 
waited  on  the  poor ;  and,  for  lack  of  the  red- 
hot  iron  or  the  courage,  sewed  on  to  her 
breast  with  a  large  needle  a  piece  of  paper 
containing  the  name  of  Christ.  She  even 
forged  a  letter  to  secure  her  admission  to  a 
conventual  establishment  as  a  nun.  The  de¬ 
ceit  was  immediately  detected  ;  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  shows  how  much  more  favorable  was 
the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  she  grew 
up  to  the  prosperity  of  convents  than  to  the 
inculcation  of  truth. 

With  ripening  years  religion  gave  place 
to  vanity.  Her  handsome  person  and  bril¬ 
liant  conversational  powers  htted  her  to  shine 
in  society.  She  began  to  love  dress,  and 
feel  jealous  of  rival  teauties.  Like  St.  The¬ 
resa,  at  the  same  age,  she  sat  up  far  into  the 
night  devouring  romances.  Her  autobiogra¬ 
phy  records  her  experience  of  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  effects  of  those  tales  of  chivalry  and 
passion.  When  nearly  sixteen,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  she  should  marry  the  wealthy 
M.  Guyon.  This  gentleman,  whom  she  had 
seen  but  three  days  before  her  marriage,  was 
twenty-two  years  older  than  herself. 

The  faults  she  had  were  of  no  very  grave 
description,  but  her  husband’s  house  was 
destined  to  prove  for  several  years  a  pitiless 
shool  for  their  correction.  He  lived  with  his 


mother,  a  vulgar  and  hard-hearted  woman. 
Her  low  and  penurious  habits  were  unaffected 
by  their  wealth  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  riches, 
she  was  happiest  scolding  in  the  kitchen 
about  some  farthing  matter.  She  appears 
to  have  hated  Madame  Guyon  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  narrow  mind.  M.  Guyon 
loved  his  wife  after  his  selBsh  sort.  If  she 
was  ill,  he  was  inconsolable.  If  any  one  spoke 
against  her,  he  flew  into  a  passion  ;  yet,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  mother,  he  was  continually 
treating  her  with  harshness.  An  artful  ser¬ 
vant  girl,  who  tended  his  gouty  leg,  was 
permitted  daily  to  mortify  and  insult  his 
wife.  Madame  Guyon  had  been  accustomed 
at  home  to  elegance  and  refinement, — be¬ 
neath  her  husband’s  roof  she  found  politeness 
contemned  and  rebuked  as  pride.  When 
she  spoke  she  had  been  listened  to  with  at¬ 
tention — now  she  could  not  open  her  mouth 
without  contradiction.  She  was  charged 
with  presuming  to  show  them  how  to  talk, 
reproved  for  disputatious  forwardness,  and 
rudely  silenced.  She  could  never  go  to  see 
her  parents  without  having  bitter  speeches 
to  bear  on  her  return.  They,  on  their  part, 
reproached  her  with  unnatural  indifference 
towards  her  own  family  for  the  sake  of  her 
new  connections.  The  ingenious  malignity 
of  her  mother-in-law  filled  every  day  with 
fresh  vexations.  The  high  spirit  of  the 
young  girl  was  completely  broken.  She  had 
already  gained  a  reputation  for  cleverness 
and  wit — now  she  sat  night-mared  in  com¬ 
pany,  nervous,  stiff,  and  silent,  the  picture 
of  stupidity.  At  every  assemblage  of  their 
friends  she  was  marked  out  for  some  affront, 
and  every  visitor  at  the  house  was  instructed 
in  the  catalogue  of  her  offences.  Sad 
thoughts  would  come — how  different  might 
all  this  have  been  had  she  been  suffered  to 
select  some  other  suitor.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  brief  romance  of  her  life  was 
gone  indeed.  There  was  no  friend  into  whose 
heart  she  could  pour  her  sorrows.  Mean¬ 
while,  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty, — she  endeavored  by  kind¬ 
ness,  by  cheerful  forbearance,  by  returning 
good  for  evil,  to  secure  some  kinder  treat¬ 
ment — she  was  ready  to  cut  out  her  tongue 
that  she  might  make  no  passionate  reply — 
she  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  the  tears 
she  could  not  hide.  But  these  coarse  hard 
natures  were  not  so  to  be  won.  Her  mag¬ 
nanimity  surprised  but  did  not  softea  minds 
to  which  it  WHS  utterly  incomprehensible. 

Her  best  course  would  have  been  self-as¬ 
sertion  and  war  to  the  very  utmost.  She 
would  have  been  justified  in  demanding  her 
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right  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  house — in 
decUring  it  incompatible  with  the  obligations 
binding  upon  either  side  that  a  third  party 
should  be  permitted  to  sow  dissension  be¬ 
tween  a  husband  and  his  wife — in  putting 
her  husband,  finally,  to  the  choice  between 
his  wife  and  his  mother.  M.  Guyon  is  the 
type  of  a  large  class  of  men.  They  stand 
high  in  the  eye  of  the  world — and  not  alto¬ 
gether  undeservedly — as  men  of  principle. 
But  their  domestic  circle  is  the  scene  of  cruel 
wrongs  from  want  of  reflection,  from  a  selfish, 

Eassionate  inconsiderateness.  They  would 
e  shocked  at  the  charge  of  an  act  of  bar¬ 
barity  towards  a  stranger,  but  they  will  in¬ 
flict  years  of  mental  distress  on  those  most 
near  to  them,  for  want  of  decision,  self-con¬ 
trol,  and  some  conscientious  estimate  of  what 
their  home  duties  truly  involve.  Had  the 
obligations  he  neglected,  the  wretchedness  of 
which  he  was  indirectly  the  author,  been 
brought  fairly  before  the  mind  of  M.  Guyon, 
he  would  probably  have  determined  on  the 
side  of  justice,  and  a  domestic  revolution 
would  have  been  the  consequence.  But 
Madame  Guyon  conceived  herself  bound  to 
suffer  in  silence.  Looking  back  on  those 
miserable  days  she  traced  a  father’s  care  in 
the  discipline  she  endured.  Providence  had 
transplanted  Self  from  a  garden  where  it 
expanded  to  love  and  praise  to  a  highway 
where  every  passing  foot  might  trample  it 
in  the  dust. 

A  severe  illness  brought  her  more  than 
once  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  She  heard 
of  her  danger  with  indifference,  for  life  had 
no  attraction.  Heavy  losses  befell  the  family 
— she  could  feel  no  concern.  To  end  her 
days  in  a  hospital  was  even  an  agreeable 
anticipation.  Poverty  and  disgrace  could 
bring  no  change  which  would  not  be  more 
tolerable  than  her  present  suffering.  She 
labored,  with  little  success,  to  find  comfort 
in  religious  exercises.  She  examined  herself 
rigidly,  confessed  with  frequency,  strove  to 
subdue  all  care  about  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  and  while  her  maid  arranged  her  hair 
— how,  she  cared  not — was  lost  in  the  study 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  At  length  she  con¬ 
sulted  a  Franciscan,  a  holy  man,  who  had 
just  emerged  from  a  five  years’  solitude. 
“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  you  are  disappointed 
and  perplexed  because  you  seek  without 
what  you  have  within.  Accustom  yourself 
to  seek.God  in  your  heart,  and  vou  will  find 
him.” 

From  the  hour  of  that  interview  with  the 
Franciscan  she  was  a  mystic.  The  secret  of 
the  interior  life  flashed  upon  her  in  a  mo¬ 


ment.  She  had  been  starving  in  the  midst 
of  fulness  ;  God  was  near,  not  afar  off ;  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  within  her.  The 
love  of  God  took  possession  of  her  soul  with 
an  inexpressible  happiness.  Beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  her  heart  apprehended  in  that  joy  the 
great  truth  that  God  is  love — that  He  is 
more  ready  to  forgive,  than  we  to  ask  for¬ 
giveness — that  He  is  not  an  austere  being 
whose  regard  is  to  be  purchased  by  rich 
gifts,  tears,  and  penance.  This  emancipat¬ 
ing,  sanctifying  belief  became  the  foundation 
of  her  religion.  She  raised  on  this  basis  of 
true  spirituality  a  mystical  superstructure,  in 
which  there  was  some  hay  and  stubble,  but 
the  comer  stone  had  first  been  rightly  laid, 
never  to  be  removed  from  its  place. 

Prayer,  which  had  before  been  so  difficult, 
was  now  delightful  and  indispensable ;  hours 
passed  away  like  moments — she  could  scarce¬ 
ly  cease  from  praying.  Her  trials  seemed 
great  no  longer ;  her  inward  joy  consumed, 
like  a  fire,  the  reluctance,  the  murmur,  and 
the  sorrow,  which  had  their  birth  in  self.  A 
spirit  of  confiding  peace,  a  sense  of  rejoicing 
possession,  pervaded  all  her  days.  God  was 
continually  present  with  her,  and  she  seemed 
completely  yielded  up  to  God.  She  ap¬ 
peared  to  feel  herself,  and  to  behold  all 
creatures  as  immersed  in  the  gracious  omni¬ 
presence  of  the  Most  High.  In  her  adoring 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  presence,  she 
found  herself  frequently  unable  to  employ 
any  words,  or  to  pray  for  any  particular 
blessings.  She  was  then  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  ’fhe  ardor  of  ber  de¬ 
votion  would  not  suffer  her  to  rest  even  here. 
It  appeared  to  her  that  self  was  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  suppressed.  There  were  some  things 
she  chose  as  pleasant,  other  things  she 
avoided  as  painful.  She  was  possessed  with 
the  notion  that  every  choice  which  can  be 
referred  to  self  is  selfish,  and  therefore 
criminal. 

On  this  principle  .^sop’s  traveller,  who 
gathered  his  cloak  about  him  in  the  storm, 
and  relinquished  it  in  the  sunshine,  should 
be  stigmatized  as  a  selfish  man,  because  he 
thought  only  of  his  own  comfort,  and  did  not 
remember  at  the  moment  his  family,  his 
country,  or  his  Maker.  It  is  not  regard  for 
self  which  makes  us  selfish,  but  regard  for 
self  to  the  exclusion  of  due  regard  for  others. 
But  the  zeal  of  Madame  Guyon  blinded  her 
to  distinctions  such  as  these.  She  became 
filled  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  suffering. 
She  resolved  to  force  herself  to  what  she 
disliked,  and  deny  herself  what  was  gratify¬ 
ing,  that  the  mortified  senses  might  at  last 
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have  no  choice  whatever.  She  displayed 
the  most  astonishing  power  of  will  in  her 
efforts  to  annihilate  her  will.  Every  day 
she  took  the  discipline  with  scourges  pointed 
with  iron.  She  tore  her  flesh  with  brambles, 
thorns,  and  nettles.  Her  rest  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  pain  she  endured.  She 
was  in  very  delicate  health,  continually  fall¬ 
ing  ill,  and  could  eat  scarcely  anything.  Yet 
she  forced  herself  to  eat  what  was  most 
nauseous  to  her;  she  often  kept  wormwood 
in  her  mouth,  and  put  coloquintida  in  her 
food,  and  when  she  walked  she  placed  stones 
in  her  shoes.  If  a  tooth  ached  she  would 
bear  it  without  seeking  a  remedy ;  when  it 
ached  no  longer,  she  would  go  and  have  it 
extracted.  She  imitated  Madame  Chantal 
in  dressing  the  sores  of  the  poor,  and  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  she  found  that  she  could  not  seek  the 
indulgence  offered  by  her  church  for  re¬ 
mitting  some  of  the  pains  of  purgatory.  At 
that  time  she  felt  no  doubt  concerning  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  grant  such  absolution, 
but  she  thought  it  wrong  to  desire  to  escape 
any  suffering.  She  was  afraid  of  resembling 
those  mercenary  souls,  who  are  afraid  not  so 
much  of  displeasing  God,  as  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  sin.  She  was  too  much  in  earnest 
for  visionary  sentimentalism.  Her  efforts 
manifest  a  serious  practical  endeavor  after 
that  absolute  disinterestedness  which  she 
erroneously  thought  both  attainable  and  en¬ 
joined.  She  was  far  from  attaching  any  ex¬ 
piatory  value  to  these  acts  of  voluntary 
mortitication,  they  were  a  means  to  an  end. 
When  she  believed  that  end  attained  in  the 
entire  death  of  self,  she  relinquished  them. 
In  a  similar  spirit,  the  Suabian  mystic  Suso, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  length  aban¬ 
doned  a  course  of  austerity  far  more  severe, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  famous  Tauler.  The 
fact  that  such  inflictions  were  discontinued, 
as  requisite  no  longer,  shows  that  their  ob¬ 
ject  was  discipline,  not  atonement.  Many  of 
those  mystics  who  carried  them  to  the  great¬ 
est  length  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  idea  of  relying  on  their  own  suffer¬ 
ings  for  salvation,  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  the  merits  of  the  Saviour.  The  rigid  self¬ 
scrutiny  of  Madame  Guyon  was  constantly 
discovering  selfishness  in  what  had  seemed 
innocent,  pride  in  what  once  looked  praise¬ 
worthy.  She  was  struggling  through  the 
mortification  of  the  senses  towards  the  higher 
mortification  of  the  will.  Her  aim  was  to¬ 
tally  to  lose  her  own  activity;  to  desire 
nothing,  to  do  nothing,  but  from  the  prompt¬ 
ing  of  the  Christ  formed  within ;  to  substi¬ 


tute  God  for  the  annihilated  self  in  the  inmost 
of  the  soul.  Some  mystics  have  carried  this 
BO  far  as  to  believe  that  they  became  them¬ 
selves  a  revelation,  almost  an  incarnation  of 
Deity,  every  thought  an  inspiration,  every 
act  divine.  Madame  Guyon  was  saved  from 
such  excesses.  Like  the  more  sober  Quakers, 
she  was  willing  that  the  Outer  should  direct 
the  Inner  Light.  But  she  did  not  escape 
the  lesser  error  of  frequently  mistaking  her 
own  impulses  for  divine  monitions,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  read  in  the  mysteries  of  Provi¬ 
dence  the  immediate  will  of  God.  With  all 
the  mystics  she  interpreted  too  literally  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  “  I  live,  yet  no  more  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me.” 

Situated  as  Madame  Guyon  now  was,  her 
mind  had  no  resource  but  to  collapse  upon 
itself,  and  the  feelings  so  painfully  pent 
up  became  proportionately  vehement.  She 
found  a  friend  in  one  Mere  Granger,  but  her 
she  could  see  seldom,  mostly  by  stealth.  An 
ignorant  confessor  joined  her  mother-in-law 
and  husband  in  the  attempt  to  hinder  her 
from  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  She 
endeavored  in  everything  to  please  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  be  complained  that  she  loved  God 
so  much  she  had  no  love  left  fur  him.  She 
was  watched  day  and  night ;  she  dared  not 
stir  from  her  mother-in-law’s  chamber  or  her 
husband’s  bedside.  If  she  took  her  work 
apart  to  the  window  they  followed  her  there 
to  see  that  she  was  not  in  prayer.  When 
her  husband  went  abroad,  be  forbade  her  to 
pray  in  his  absence.  The  affections  even 
of  her  child  were  taken  from  her,  and  the 
boy  was  taught  to  disobey  and  insult  his 
mother.  Thus  utterly  alone,  Madame  Guy¬ 
on,  while  apparently  engaged  in  ordinary 
matters,  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Her  mind  was  elsewhere,  rapt  in  devout 
contemplation.  She  was  in  company  without 
hearing  a  word  that  was  said.  She  went  out 
into  the  garden  to  look  at  the  flower8,and  could 
bring  back  no  account  of  them,  the  eye  of 
her  revery  could  mark  nothing  actually  visi¬ 
ble.  When  playing  at  piquet,  to  oblige  her 
husband,  this  **  interior  attraction”  was  of¬ 
ten  more  powerfully  felt  than  even  when  at 
church.  In  her  Autobiography  she  de¬ 
scribes  her  experience  as  follows : 

“  Tlie  spirit  of  prayer  was  nourished  and  in¬ 
creased  from  their  contrivances  and  endeavors  to 
disallow  me  any  time  for  practising  it.  I  loved 
without  motive  or  reason  for  loving ;  for  nothing 
passed  in  my  head,  but  much  in  the  innermost  of 
my  soul.  I  thought  not  about  any  recompense, 
gift  or  favor,  or  anything  which  regards  the  lover. 
The  Well-beloved  was  the  only  object  which  at¬ 
tracted  my  heart  wholly  to  himself.  I  could  not 
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contemplate  hia  attribotea.  I  knew  nothing  else 
but  to  lore  and  to  suffer.  Oh,  ignorance  more 
truly  learned  than  any  science  of  the  Doctors, 
lince  it  so  well  taught  me  Jeaus  Christ  crucified, 
and  brought  me  to  be  in  love  with  hia  holy  cross. 

In  its  beginning  I  was  attracted  with  so  much 
force,  that  it  seemed  as  if  my  head  was  going  to 
join  my  heart  I  found  that  insensibly  my  body 
bent  in  spite  of  me.  I  did  not  then  comprehend 
from  whence  it  came ;  but  have  learned  since, 
that  as  all  passed  in  the  will,  which  is  the  sove* 
reign  of  the  powers,  that  attracted  the  others  after 
it,  and  reunited  tliem  in  God,  their  divine  centre 
and  sovereign  happiness.  And  as  these  powers 
were  then  uhaccustomed  to  be  united,  it  renuired 
the  more  violence  to  effect  that  union.  Where¬ 
fore  it  was  the  more  perceived.  Afterwards  it 
became  so  strongly  riveted  as  to  seem  to  be 
quite  natural.  This  was  so  strong  that  I  could 
have  wished  to  die,  in  order  to  be  inseparably 
united  without  any  interstice  to  him  who  so  pow¬ 
erfully  attracted  my  heart.  As  all  passed  in  the 
will,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  being 
absorbed  in  it,  in  a  union  of  enjoyment,  1  knew 
not  what  to  say,  having  never  read  or  heard 
of  such  a  state  as  I  experienced  ;  for  before  this 
I  had  known  nothing  of  the  operations  of  God  in 
souls.  I  had  only  read  *  Philothea’  (written  by 
St.  Francis  de  Sales),  with  the  ‘  Imitation  of 
Christ’  (by  Thomas  4  Kempis),  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  also  the  ‘Spiritual  Combat,’  which 
mentions  none  of  these  things.” — The  Life  tf  Itody 
Cruion,  by  Heiself;  Anon.  TVant.  177‘J,  p.  87. 

In  this  extract  she  describes  strange  phy¬ 
sical  sensations  as  accompanying  her  inward 
emotion.  The  intense  excitement  of  the  soul 
assumes,  in  her  overstrained  and  secluded 
imagination,  the  character  of  a  corporeal 
seizure.  The  sickly  frame,  so  morbidly  sen¬ 
sitive,  appears  tot  participate  in  the  superna¬ 
tural  influences  communicated  to  the  spirit. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  she  speaks  of 
herself  as  so  oppressed  by  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  manifestations  imparted  to  her,  as  to 
be  compelled  to  loosen  her  dress.  More  than 
once  some  of  those  who  sat  next  her  imagin¬ 
ed  that  they  perceived  a  certain  marvellous 
efflux  of  ^race  proceeding  from  her  to  them¬ 
selves.  She  believed  that  many  persons  for 
whom  she  was  interceding  with  great  fervor, 
were  sensible  at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary 
gracious  influence  instantaneously  vouch¬ 
safed,  and  that  her  spirit  communicated  mys¬ 
teriously,  “  in  the  Lord,”  with  the  spirits  of 
those  dear  to  her  when  far  away.  She  tra¬ 
ced  a  special  intervention  of  Providence  in 
the  fact  that  she  repeatedly  “  felt  a  strong 
draught  to  the  door”  just  when  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  go  out  to  receive  a  secret  letter 
from  her  friend.  Mere  Granger;  that  the 
rain  should  have  held  up  precisely  when  she 
was  on  her  road  to  or  from  mass  ;  and  that 


at  the  very  intervals  when  she  was  able  to 
steal  out  to  hear  it,  some  priest  was  always 
found  performing,  or  ready  to  perform,  the 
service,  though  at  a  most  unusual  hour. 

Madame  Guyon  had  still  some  lessons  to 
learn.  On  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  glittering 
equipages  of  the  park,  and  the  gaieties  of  St. 
Cloud,  revived  the  old  love  of  seeing  and 
being  seen.  During  a  tour  in  the  provinces 
with  her  husband,  flattering  visits  and  grace¬ 
ful  compliments  everywhere  followed  such 
beauty,  such  accomplishments,  and  such  vir¬ 
tue,  with  a  delicate  and  intoxicating  applause. 
Vanity — dormant,  but  not  dead — awoke 
within  her  for  the  last  time.  She  acknow¬ 
ledged,  with  bitter  self-reproach,  the  power 
of  the  world,  the  weakness  of  her  own  re¬ 
solves.  In  the  spiritual  desertion  which  en¬ 
sued,  she  recognized  the  displeasure  of  her 
Lord,  and  was  wretched.  She  applied  to 
confessors — they  were  miserable  comforters, 
all  of  them.  They  praised  her  while  she 
herself  was  filled  with  self-loathing.  She 
estimated  the  magnitude  of  her  sins  by  the 
greatness  of  the  favor  which  had  been  shown 
her.  The  bland  worldliness  of  her  religious 
advisers  could  not  blind  so  true  a  heart,  or 
pacify  so  wakeful  a  conscience.  She  found 
relief  only  in  a  repentant  renewal  of  her  self¬ 
dedication  to  the  Saviour,  in  renouncing  for 
ever  the  last  remnant  of  confidence  in  any 
strength  of  her  own. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  she  had  a 
remarkable  conversation  with  a  beggar, 
whom  she  found  upon  a  bridge,  as,  followed 
by  her  footman,  she  was  walking  one  day  to 
church.  This  singular  mendicant  refused 
her  ottered  alms — spoke  to  her  of  God  and 
divine  things — and  then  of  her  own  state, 
her  devotion,  her  trials,  and  her  faults.  He 
declared  that  God  required  of  her  not  merely 
to  labor  as  others  did  to  secure  their  salva¬ 
tion,  that  they  might  escape  the  pains  of 
hell,  but  to  aim  at  such  perfection  and  purity 
in  this  life,  as  to  escape  those  of  purgatory. 
She  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  replied, 
that  he  had  formerly  been  a  beggar,  but 
now  was  such  no  more ; — mingled  with  the 
stream  of  people,  and  she  never  saw  him 
afterwards. 

This  incident  is  not  unimportant.  It  be¬ 
trays  the  existence  of  perfectionist  doctrine 
among  the  religious  minds  of  the  time,  and 
indicates  one  great  cause  of  the  hostility 
with  which  that  principle  was  assailed  when 
subsequently  proclaimed  by  Madame  Guyon. 
She  believed  that  God  frequently  visited  the 
souls  he  most  loved  with  inflictions  of  spirit¬ 
ual  anguish — an  inward  consuming  fire  of 
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distress,  which  was  identical,  both  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  object,  with  the  purifying  flame  of 
purgatory.  This  interior  purgation  was  de¬ 
signed  to  chastise  transgression — to  cleanse 
away  the  dross  of  self-dependence  and  of 
worldliness — to  annihilate  all  selfish  longings 
after  even  spiritual  gifts  and  pleasures  for 
their  own  sake — and  to  render  the  soul  pure 
and  passive,  a  perfect  sacrifice  to  God. 

The  beauty  of  Madame  Guyon  had  cost 
her  tender  conscience  many  a  pang.  She 
had  wept  and  prayed  over  that  secret  love  of 
display  which  had  repeatedly  induced  her  to 
mingle  with  the  thoughtless  amusements  of 
the  world.  At  four-and-twenty  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  small-pox  released  her  from  that 
snare.  M.  Guyon  was  laid  up  with  the  gout. 
She  was  left  when  the  disorder  seized  her  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  her  mother-in-law. 
That  inhuman  woman  refused  to  allow  any 
but  her  own  physician  to  attend  her,  yet  for 
him  she  would  not  send.  The  disease,  un¬ 
checked,  had  reached  its  height  when  a 
medical  man,  passing  that  way,  happened  to 
call  at  the  house.  Shocked  at  the  spectacle 
Madame  Guyon  presented,  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  at  once  to  bleed  her,  expressing,  in  no 
measured  terms,  his  indignation  at  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  such  neglect.  The  mother-in-law 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  He  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  in  spite  of  her  threats 
and  invectives,  leaving  her  almost  beside  her¬ 
self  with  rage.  That  lancet  saved  the  life  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and  disappointed  the  rela¬ 
tive  who  had  hoped  to  see  her  die.  When 
at  length  she  recovered,  she  refused  to  avail 
herself  of  the  cosmetics  generally  used  to 
conceal  the  ravages  of  the  disorder.  Through¬ 
out  her  suffering  she  had  never  uttered  a 
murmur,  or  felt  a  fear.  She  had  even  con¬ 
cealed  the  cruelty  of  her  mother-in-law.  She 
said,  that  if  God  had  designed  her  to  retain 
her  beauty.  He  would  not  have  sent  the 
scourge  to  remove  it.  Her  friends  expected 
to  find  her  inconsolable — they  heard  her 
speak  only  of  thankfulness  and  joy.  Her 
confessor  reproached  her  with  spiritual  pride. 
The  aflection  of  her  husband  was  visibly  di¬ 
minished.  Yet  the  heart  of  Madame  Guyon 
overflowed  with  joy.  It  appeared  to  her, 
that  the  God  to  whom  she  lunged  to  be 
wholly  given  up  had  accepted  her  surrender, 
and  was  removing  everything  that  might  in¬ 
terpose  between  Himself  and  her. 

The  experience  of  Madame  Guyon,  hither¬ 
to,  had  been  such  as  to  teach  her  the  sur¬ 
render  of  every  earthly  source  of  gratification 
or  ground  of  confidence.  Yet  one  more 
painful  stage  on  the  road  to  self-annihilation 


remained  to  be  traversed.  She  must  learn 
to  give  up  cheerfully  even  spiritual  pleasures. 
In  the  year  1674,  according  to  the  probable 
calculation  of  Mr.  Upham,  she  was  made  to 
enter  what  she  terms  a  state  of  desolation, 
which  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  for 
nearly  seven  years.  All  was  emptiness, 
darkness,  sorrow.  She  describes  herself  as 
cast  down,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  from  a 
throne  of  enjoyment,  to  live  among  the 
beasts.  “  Alas !”  she  exclaimed,  “  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  heart,  formerly  all  on  fire, 
should  now  become  like  ice?”  The  heavens 
were  as  brass,  and  shut  out  her  prayers; 
horror  and  trembling  took  the  place  of  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  hopelessly  oppressed  with  guilt, 
she  saw  herself  a  victim  destined  for  hell. 
In  vain  for  her  did  the  church  doors  open, 
the  holy  bells  ring,  the  deep-voiced  intona¬ 
tions  of  the  priest  arise  and  fall,  the  chanted 
psalm  ascend,  through  clouds  of  azure  wan¬ 
dering  incense.  The  power  and  the  charm 
of  the  service  had  departed.  Of  what  avail 
was  music  to  a  burning  wilderness  athirst  for 
rain  ?  Gladly  would  she  have  had  recourse 
to  the  vow,  to  the  pilgrimage,  to  the  penance, 
to  any  extremity  of  self-torture.  She  felt 
the  impotence  of  such  remedies  for  such 
anguish.  She  had  no  ear  for  comfort,  no 
eye  for  hope,  not  even  a  voice  for  com¬ 
plaint. 

During  this  period  the  emotional  element 
of  religion  in  her  mind  appears  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  an  almost  entire  suspension.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  certain  feelings  of  delight  as 
the  loss  of  the  divine  favor,  she  naturally 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  despondency.  A 
condition  by  no  means  uncommon  in  ordinary 
Christian  experience  assumed,  in  her  case,  a 
morbid  character.  Our  emotions  may  be 
chilled,  or  kindled,  in  ever-varying  degrees 
from  innumerable  causes.  We  must  accus¬ 
tom  ourselves  to  the  habitual  performance 
of  duty,  whether  attended  or  not  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  pleasurable  nature.  It  is  generally 
found  that  those  powerful  emotions  of  joy 
which  attend,  at  first,  the  new  and  exalting 
consciousness  of  peace  with  God,  subside 
after  a  while.  As  we  grow  in  religpous 
strength  and  knowledge,  a  steady  principle 
supplies  their  place.  We  are  refreshed,  from 
time  to  time,  by  seasons  of  heightened  joy 
and  confidence,  but  we  cease  to  be  dependent 
upon  feeling.  At  the  same  dme,  there  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  to  check  our  desire  for 
retaining  as  constantly  as  possible  a  sober 
gladness,  for  finding  duty  delightful,  and  the 
"joy  of  the  Lord”  our  strength.  These  are 
the  truths  which  the  one-sided  and  unquali- 
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fied  expressions  of  Madame  Oujon  at  once 
exaggerate  and  obscure. 

During  this  dark  interval  M.  Ouyon  died. 
His  widow  undertook  the  formidable  task  of 
settling  bis  disordered  affairs.  Her  brother 
gave  her  no  assistance ;  her  mother-in-law 
harassed  and  hindered  to  her  utmost;  yet 
Madame  Guyon  succeeded  in  arranging  a 
chaos  of  papers,  and  bringing  a  hopeless  im¬ 
broglio  of  business  matters  into  order,  with 
an  integrity  and  a  skill  which  excited  univer¬ 
sal  admiration.  She  felt  it  was  her  duty; 
she  believed  that  divine  assistance  was 
vouchsafed  for  its  discharge.  Of  business, 
she  says,  she , knew  as  little  as  of  Arabic; 
but  she  knew  not  what  she  could  accomplish 
till  she  tried.  Minds  far  more  visionary  than 
hers  have  evinced  a  still  greater  aptitude  for 
practical  affctirs.  She  never  imagined,  like 
Ignatius  Loyola,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  was  unfolded  to  the  immediate  gaze 
of  her  mortal  eyesight,  or  that  time,  before 
her  exalted  vision,  rolled  away  its  accumu¬ 
lated  ages,  and  disclosed  the  secrets  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  the  marvels  of  the  six  days.  She 
dared  not  to  dream,  with  Swedenborg,  that 
the  franchise  of  the  celestial  city  was  already 
hers — its  topography  and  its  legislature — its 
manners  and  its  customs,  revealed  for  her 
inspection — its  saints  and  seraphim,  her  fa¬ 
miliar  visitants.  Yet  both  Loyola  and  Swe¬ 
denborg  were  eminent  in  different  ways  for 
expertness  and  promptitude  in  action,  for  ac¬ 
curate  mastery  of  detail,  for  sagacious 
management  of  mankind.  Like  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha,  they  could  display  an  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  every  province  of  life,  un¬ 
occupied  by  the  illusions  of  their  spiritual 
knight-errantry. 

The  twenty-second  of  July,  1680,  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  Madame  Guyon,  as  the  happy  era 
of  her  deliverance.  A  letter  from  La  Combe 
was  the  instrument  of  a  restoration  as  won¬ 
derful  in  her  eyes,  as  the  bondage.  This 
ecclesiastic  had  been  first  introduced  by 
Madame  Guyon  into  the  path  of  mystical 
perfection.  His  name  is  associated  with  her 
own  in  the  early  history  of  the  Quietist 
movement.  He  subsequently  became  her 
Director,  but  was  always  more  her  disciple 
than  her  guide.  His  admiration  for  her 
amounted  to  a  passion.  Incessant  persecu¬ 
tion  and  lung  solitary  imprisonment,  com¬ 
bined,  with  devotional  extravagance,  to  cloud 
with  insanity  at  last  an  intellect  never  power¬ 
ful.  This  feeble  and  affectionate  soul  perish¬ 
ed,  the  victim  of  Quietism,  and  perhaps  of 
love.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  before 
the  inward  condition  of  Madame  Guyon 


changed  thus  remarkably  for  the  better,  her 
outward  circumstances  had  undergone  a  si¬ 
milar  improvement.  She  lived  now  in  her 
own  house,  with  her  children  about  her. 
That  Sycorax,  her  mother-in-law,  dropped 
gall  no  longer  into  her  duly  cup  of  life. 
Domestic  tormentors,  worse  than  the  goblins 
which  buffeted  St.  Antony,  assailed  her 
peace  no  more.  An  outer  sky  grown  thus 
serene,  an  air  thus  purified,  may  well  have 
contributed  to  chase  away  the  night  of  the 
soul,  and  to  give  to  a  few  words  of  kindly 
counsel  from  Lacombe  the  brightness  of  the 
day-star.  Our  simple-hearted  enthusiast 
was  not  so  absolutely  indifferent  as  she 
thought  herself  to  the  changes  of  this  tran¬ 
sitory  world. 

Madame  Guyon  had  now  triumphantly 
sustained  the  last  of  those  trials,  which,  like 
the  probation  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  made 
the  porch  of  mystical  initiation  a  passage 
terrible  with  pain  and  peril.  Henceforward, 
she  is  the  finished  Quietist ;  henceforward, 
when  she  relates  her  own  experience,  she 
describes  Quietism.  At  times,  when  the 
children  did  not  require  her  care,  she  would 
walk  out  into  a  neighboring  wood,  and 
there,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  amidst 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  she  now  passed  as 
many  happy  hours  as  she  had  known  months 
of  sorrow.  Her  own  language  will  best  in¬ 
dicate  the  thoughts  which  occupied  this 
peaceful  retirement,  and  exhibit  the  princi¬ 
ple  there  deepened  and  matured.  She  says 
here  in  her  Autobiography — 

“When  I  had  lost  all  created  s^porte,  and 
even  divine  ones,  I  then  found  myselrhappily  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  fall  into  the  pure  divine,  and  to  fall 
into  it  through  all  which  seemed  to  remove  me 
farther  from  it.  In  losing  all  the  gifts  with  all 
their  supports,  I  found  the  Giver.  Oh,  poor  crea¬ 
tures,  who  pass  along  all  your  time  in  feeding  on 
the  gifts  of  God,  and  think  therein  to  be  most  fa¬ 
vor^  and  happy,  how  I  pity  you  if  ye  stop  here, 
short  of  the  true  rest,  and  cease  to  go  forward  to 
God,  through  resignation  of  the  same  gifts  !  How 
many  pass  all  their  lives  this  way,  and  think 
highly  of  themselves  therein  !  There  are  others 
who,  being  designed  of  God  to  die  to  themselves, 
yet  pass  all  their  time  in  a  dying  life,  and  in  in¬ 
ward  agonies,  without  ever  entering  into  God, 
through  death  and  total  loss;  because  tliey  are 
always  willing  to  retain  something  under  plausi¬ 
ble  pretexts,  and  so  never  lose  se/?  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  designs  of  God.  Wherefore,  they 
never  enjoy  God  in  his  fulness— a  loss  that  will 
not  perfectly  be  known  until  another  life.’* — Auto¬ 
biography,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

She  describes  herself  as  having  ceased 
from  all  self-originated  action  and  choice. 
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To  her  amazement  and  unspeakable  happi¬ 
ness,  it  appeared  as  though  all  such  natural 
movement  existed  no  longer — a  higher  power 
had  displaced  and  occupied  its  room.  **  I 
even  perceived  no  more  (she  continues)  the 
soul  which  He  had  formerly  conducted  by 
his  rod  and  bis  staff,  because  now  He  alone 
appeared  to  me,  my  soul  having  given  up 
ita  place  to  Him.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it 
was  wholly  and  altogether  passed  into  its 
Ood,  to  make  but  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  Him;  even  as  a  little  drop  of  water 
cast  into  the  sea  receives  the  qualities  uf  the 
sea.”  She  speaks  of  herself  as  now  practis¬ 
ing  the  virtues  no  longer  a$  virtues — that  is, 
not  by  separate  and  constrained  efforts.  It 
would  have  required  effort  not  to  practise 
them.  The  soul  thus  united  with  Ood  “  has 
immanent  in  itself  the  essence  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  and  duties,  which  naturally  and 
without  effort,  as  if  a  man  should  have  them 
without  knowing  that  he  had  them,  develop 
themselves  on  appropriate  occasions  by  their 
own  law  of  action.” — Upham,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

Somewhat  later  she  expresses  herself  in 
language  rendered  by  Mr.  Upham  as  follows  : 

“  The  sod  passing  out  of  itself  by  dying  to  it 
self  necessarily  passes  into  its  divine  object.  This 
is  the  law  of  its  transition.  When  it  passes  out 
of  self,  which  is  limited,  and  therefore  is  not  God, 
and  consequently  is  m/,  it  necessarily  passes  into 
the  unlimited  and  universal,  which  is  God,  and 
therefore  is  the  true  good.  Sly  own  experience 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  veriiicatinn  of  this.  My 
spirit  disenthralled  from  selfishness,  became 
united  with  and  lost  in  God,  its  Sovereign,  who 
attracted  it  more  and  more  to  Himself.  And  this 
was  so  much  the  case,  that  I  could  seem  to  see 
and  know  God  only,  and  not  myself.  ...  It 
was  thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  God,  who  com¬ 
municated  to  it  his  qualities,  having  drawn  it  out 

of  all  that  it  had  of  its  own . O  happy 

poverty,  happy  loss,  happy  nothing,  which  gives 
no  less  than  God  himself  in  his  own  immensity 
— DO  more  circumscribed  to  the  limited  manner 
of  the  creation,  but  always  drawing  it  out  of  that 
to  plunge  it  wholly  into  his  divine  Essence.  Then 
the  soul  knows  that  all  the  states  of  self-pleasing 
visions,  of  intellectual  illuminations,  of  ecstasies 
and  raptures,  of  whatever  value  they  might  once 
have  b^n,  are  now  rather  obstacles  than  advance¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  they  are  not  of  service  in  the  state 
of  experience  which  is  far  above  them  ;  because 
the  state  which  has  props  or  supports,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  merely  illuminated  and  ecstatic 
state,  rests  in  them  in  some  degree  and  has  pain  to 
lose  them.  But  the  soul  cannot  arrive  at  the 
state  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  without  the 

loss  of  all  such  supports  and  helps . The 

soul  is  then  so  submissive,  and  perhaps  we  may 
say  so  passive, — that  is  to  say,  is  so  disposed 
equally  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  God  either 


good  or  evil, — as  is  truly  astonishing.  It  receives 
both  the  one  and  the  other  without  any  selfish 
emotions,  letting  them  flow  and  be  lost  as  they 
came.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  263,  263. 

These  passages  convey  the  substance  of 
the  doctrine  which,  illustrated  and  express¬ 
ed  in  various  ways,  pervades  all  the  writings 
of  Madame  Guyon.  This  is  the  principle, 
adorned  by  the  fancy  of  her  Torrents  and  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  practical  directions  of  her 
Short  Method  of  Prayer.  Such  is  the  state 
to  which  Quietism  proposes  to  conduct  its 
votaries.  In  some  places,  she  qualifies  the 
strength  of  her  expressions — she  admits  that 
we  are  not  at  all  times  equally  conscious  of 
this  absolute  union  of  the  soul  with  its  cen¬ 
tre — the  lower  nature  may  not  be  always 
insensible  to  distress.  But  the  higher,  the 
inmost  element  of  the  soul  is  all,  the  while 
profoundly  calm,  and  recollection  presently 
imparts  a  similar  repose  to  the  inferior  na¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  separation  here  similar  to 
that  described  by  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and 
other  mystics,  as  the  parting  asunder  of  the 
soul  and  spirit.  When  the  soul  has  thus 
passed,  as  she  phrases  it,  out  of  the  Nothing 
into  the  All,  when  its  feet  are  set  in  a  large 
room”  (nothing  less,  according  to  her  inter¬ 
pretation,  than  the  compass  of  Infinity),  “  a 
substantial  or  essential  word  ”  is  spoken 
there.  It  is  a  continuous  word,  potent,  in- 
efiable,  ever  uttered  without  language.  It 
is  the  immediate  unchecked  operation  of  re¬ 
sident  Deity.  What  it  speaks,  it  effects.  It 
is  blissful  and  mysterious  as  the  language  of 
heaven.  W'e  border  here  on  the  almost  pan¬ 
theistic  maxim  of  Eckart,  that  Ood  is  what 
he  does.  With  Madame  Ouyon,  the  events 
of  Providence  are  God,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  sanctified  judgment  respecting  them  are 
nothing  less  than  the  immediate  voice  of  God 
in  the  soul.  She  compares  the  nature  thus 
at  rest  in  God  to  a  tablet  on  which  the  di¬ 
vine  hand  writes, — it  must  be  held  perfect¬ 
ly  still,  else  the  characters  traced  there  will 
be  distorted  or  incomplete.  In  her  very 
humility  she  verges  on  the  audacity  which 
arrogates  inspiration.  If  she,  passive  and 
helpless,  really  acts  no  more,  the  im¬ 
pulses  she  feels,  her  words,  her  actions, 
must  all  bear  the  impress  of  an  infallible  di¬ 
vine  sanction.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  her 
speech  and  action — always  well-meant,  but 
frequently  ill-judged — were  her  own  after 
all,  though  nothing  of  her  own  seemed  left. 
She  acknowledges  that  she  was  sometimes 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  course  of  duty.  She  was 
guided  more  than  once  by  random  passages 
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of  the  Bible  and  the  casual  expressions  of 
others,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
sortes  Virgilianse  and  the  omens  of  ancient 
Rome.  Her  knowledge  of  scripture,  the 
native  power  of  her  intellect,  and  the 
tenderness  of  her  conscience,  preserved  her 
from  pushing  the  doctrine  of  the  inward 
light  to  its  worst  extreme.  A  few  steps 
farther  in  that  course  and  we  meet  with  the 
mediaeval  fanatics  who  declared  themselves 
a  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  with 
the  prophetic  jargon  and  fantastic  outrage 
of  the  maddest  followers  of  George  Fox. 

Quietist  as  she  was,  few  lives  have  been 
more  busy  than  that  of  Madame  Guyon  with 
the  activities  of  an  indefatigable  benevolence. 

It  was  only  self-originated  action  which  she 
strove  to  annihilate.  In  her  case.  Quietism 
contained  a  reformatory  principle.  Genu¬ 
flexions  and  crossings  were  of  little  value  in 
comparison  with  inward  abasement  and  cru¬ 
cifixion.  The  prayers  repeated  by  rote  in 
the  oratory  were  immeasurably  inferior  to 
that  Prayer  of  Silence  she  so  strongly  com¬ 
mends — that  prayer  which,  unlimited  to 
times  and  seasons,  unhindered  by  words,  is 
a  state  rather  than  an  act — a  continuous  sense 
of  submission,  which  breathes,  moment  by 
moment,  from  the  serene  depth  of  the  soul, 

“  Thy  will  be  done.”  But  we  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  who  embraced  Quietism  were 
so  far  enlightened  as  its  ardent  and  intrepid 
apostle.  Mysticism  was  not,  in  reality,  a 
phenomenon  new  to  the  priesthood.  They 
were  prepared  to  turn  that,  like  everything 
else,  to  their  own  advantage.  The  artful 
director  made  the  doctrine  of  passivity  very 
serviceable.  It  was  attractive  to  feeble 
minds,  and  out  of  it  be  forged  their  fetters.  I 
Their  passivity  must  be  submission  to  him, 
who  was  to  be  to  them  as  God. 

As  contrasted  with  the  mysticism  of  St. 
Theresa,  that  of  Madame  Guyon  appears  to 
great  advantage.  She  guards  her  readers 
against  attempting  to  form  any  image  of  God. 
She  aspires  to  an  intellectual  elevation — a 
spiritual  intuition,  above  the  sensuous  region 
of  theurgy,  of  visions,  and  of  dreams.  She 
saw  no  Jesuits  in  heaven  bearing  white  ban¬ 
ners  among  the  heavenly  throng  of  the  re¬ 
deemed.  She  beheld  no  devil,  “  like  a  little 
negro,”  sitting  on  her  breviary.  She  did 
not  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  “  like  a  low 
whistle.”  She  did  not  see  the  Saviour  in  an 
ecstasy  drawing  the  nail  out  of  his  hand. 
She  felt  no  large  white  dove  fluttering  above 
her  head.*  But  she  did  not  spend  her  days 

*  La  Vida  de  la  B.  M.  Theresa  de  Jesus,  pp.  800, 
802,  810,  227.  Ed.  1616. 


in  founding  convents — a  slave  to  the  interests 
of  the  clergy.  So  they  made  a  saint  of 
Theresa,  and  a  confessor  of  Madame  Guyon. 

In  the  summer  of  1681,  Madame  Guyon, 
now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  quitted  Paris 
for  Gex,  a  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura 
about  twelve  miles  from  Geneva.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  should  take  some  part  in 
the  foundation  and  management  of  a  new 
religious  and  charitable  institution  there.  A 
period  of  five  years  was  destined  to  elapse 
before  her  return  to  the  capital.  During 
this  interval,  she  resided  successively  at  Gex, 
Thonon,  Turin,  and  Grenoble.  Wherever 
she  went,  she  was  indefatigable  in  works  of 
charity,  and  also  in  the  diffusion  of  her  pe¬ 
culiar  doctrines  concerning  self-abandonment 
and  disinterested  love.  Strong  in  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  her  divine  mission,  she  could  not 
rest  without  endeavoring  to  influence  the 
minds  around  her.  The  singular  charm  of 
her  conversation  won  a  speedy  ascendancy 
over  nearly  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  remarkable 
natural  gift  in  this  direction  contributed  both 
to  the  attempt  and  the  success.  But  the 
Quietist  had  buried  nature,  and  to  nature 
she  would  owe  nothing, — these  conversational 
powers  could  be,  in  her  eyes,  only  a  special 
gift  of  utterance  from  above.  This  mistake 
reminds  us  of  the  story  of  certain  monks 
upon  whose  cloister  garden  the  snow  never 
lay,  though  all  the  country  round  was  buried 
in  the  rigor  of  a  northern  winter.  The 
marvellous  exemption,  long  attributed  by  su¬ 
perstition  to  miracle,  was  discovered  to  arise 
simply  from  certain  thermal  springs  which 
had  their  source  within  the  sacred  inclosure. 
It  is  thus  that  the  warmtK  and  vivacity  of 
natural  temperament  has  been  commonly 
regarded  by  the  mystic  as  nothing  less  than 
a  fiery  impartation  from  the  altar  of  the 
celestial  temple. 

At  Thonon  her  apartment  was  visited  by 
a  succession  of  applicants  from  every  class, 
who  laid  bare  their  hearts  before  her,  and 
sought  from  her  lips  spiritual  guidance  or 
consolation.  She  met  them  separately  and 
in  groups,  for  conference  and  for  prayer.  At 
Grenoble,  she  says  she  was  for  some  time 
engaged  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  evening  in  speaking  of  God  to  ail 
sorts  of  persons, — “  friars,  priests,  men  of 
the  world,  maids,  wives,  widows,  all  came, 
one  after  another,  to  hear  what  was  to  be 
said.” — (  Upham,  vol.  i.  p.  357.)  Her  efibrts 
among  the  members  of  the  House  of  the  No¬ 
vitiates  iu  that  city  were  eminently  successful, 
and  she  appears  to  have_  been  of  real  service 
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to  many  who  had  sought  peace  in  vain  by 
the  austerities  and  the  routine  of  monastic 
seclusion.  Meanwhile,  she  was  active,  both 
atThonon  and  Grenoble,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  hospitals.  She  carried  on  a  large 
and  continually  increasing  correspondence. 
In  the  former  place,  she  wrote  her  Torrents, 
in  the  latter,  she  published  her  Short  Me¬ 
thod  of  Prayer,  and  commenced  her  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Bible. 

But,  alas !  all  this  earnest,  tireless  toil  is 
unauthorized.  Bigotry  takes  the  alarm,  and 
cries,  the  Church  is  in  danger.  Priests  who 
were  asleep — priests  who  were  place-hunting 
— priests  who  were  pleasure-hunting,  awoke 
from  their  doze,  or  drew  breath  in  their 
chase,  to  observe  this  woman  whose  life 
rebuked  them — to  observe  and  to  assail  her ; 
for  rebuke,  in  their  terminology,  was  scandal. 
Persecution  hemmed  her  in  on  every  side ; 
no  annoyance  was  too  petty,  no  calumny  too 
gross,  for  priestly  jealousy.  The  inmates  of 
the  religious  community  she  had  enriched 
were  taught  to  insult  her — tricks  were  devised 
to  frighten  her  by  horrible  appearances  and 
unearthly  noises — her  windows  were  broken 
— her  letters  were  intercepted.*  Thus  be¬ 
fore  a  year  had  elapsed,  she  was  driven  from 
Gex.  Some  called  her  a  sorceress ;  others, 
more  malignant  yet,  stigmatized  her  as  half  a 
Protestant.  She  had  indeed  recommended 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  all,  and  spo¬ 
ken  , slightingly  of  mere  bowing  and  bead¬ 
counting.  Monstrous  contumacy — said,  with 
one  voice,  spiritual  slaves  and  spiritual  slave¬ 
owners — that  a  woman  desired  by  her  bishop 
to  do  one  thing,  should  discover  an  inward 
call  to  do  another.  At  Thonon  the  priests 
burnt  in  the  public  square  all  the  books  they 
could  find  treating  of  the  inner  life,  and  went 
home  elated  with  their  performance.  One 
thought  may  have  embittered  their  triumph 
— had  it  only  been  flesh  instead  of  paper. 
She  inhabited  a  poor  cottage  that  stood  by 
itself  in  the  fields,  at  some  distance  from 
Thonon.  Attached  to  it  was  a  little  garden, 
in  the  management  of  which  she  took  plea¬ 
sure.  One  night  a  rabble  from  the  town 
were  incited  to  terrify  her  with  their  drunken 
riot — they  trampled  down  and  laid  waste  the 
garden,  hurled  stones  in  at  the  windows,  and 
shouted  their  threats,  insults,  and  curses, 
round  the  house  the  whole  night.  Then 

*  She  appears  to  have  attributed  theee  alanna,  in 
several  instances,  to  demoniacal  agency. — AtUiAiog. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  6.  A  colloquy  of  Erasmus,  entitled  Virgo 
pctniUnt,  satirizes,  amusingly  enough,  these  hob¬ 
goblin  devices,  so  frequently  employed  by  the 
monks. 


came  an  episcopal  order  to  quit  the  diocese. 
When  compelled  subsequently,  by  the  op¬ 
position  she  encountered,  to  withdraw  secret¬ 
ly  from  Grenoble,  she  was  advised  to  take 
refuge  at  Marseilles.  She  arrived  in  that 
city  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  that 
very  afternoon  all  was  in  uproar  against  her, 
so  vigilant  and  implacable  were  her  enemies. 

In  the  year  1686,  Madame  Guyon  return¬ 
ed  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  head-quarters 
of  persecution.  Rumors  reached  her,  doubt¬ 
less  from  beyond  the  Alps,  of  cruel  measures 
taken  against  opinions  similar  to  her  own 
which  had  spread  rapidly  in  Italy.  But  she 
knew  not  that  all  these  severities  originated 
with  Louis  XIV.  and  his  Jesuit  advisers — 
that  her  king,  while  revoking  the  EMict  of 
Nantes,  and  dispatching  his  dragoons  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  Protestantism  in  E' ranee,  was  sending 
orders  to  D’Etrees,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  ' 
to  pursue  with  the  utmost  rigor  Italian 
Quietism — and  that  the  monarch,  who  shone 
and  smiled  at  Marly  and  Versailles,  was 
crowding  with  victims  the  dungeons  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition. 

At  Paris,  Madame  Guyon  became  the 
centre  of  a  small  but  illustrious  circle,  who 
listened  with  delight  to  her  exposition  of 
that  Quietism  to  which  the  tender  earnest¬ 
ness  of  her  language  and  her  manner  lent 
so  indescribable  a  charm.  There  were  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  the  Duchess  of 
Bethune,  and  the  Countess  of  Guiche.  The 
daughters  of  Colbert  and  of  Fouquet  forgot 
the  long  enmity  of  their  fathers  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  friendship,  whose  tie  was  yet  more 
closely  drawn  by  their  common  admiration 
for  Madame  Guyon.  But  letters  filled  with 
complaints  against  La  Combe  and  Madame 
Guyon  poured  in  upon  Harlay,  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  He  procured  the  arrest  of  La 
Combe,  who  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  various  prisons.  A  little  calumny 
and  a  forged  letter  obtained  from  the  king  a 
lettre  de  cachet  confining  Madame  Guyon  to 
an  apartment  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie. 
The  sisters  were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
her,  but  her  gentle  patience  won  all  hearts, 
and  her  fair  jailers  soon  vied  with  each 
other  in  praises  of  their  fascinating  prisoner. 
An  examination  elicited  nothing  decidedly 
unfavorable.  Not  a  stain  could  be  detected 
in  her  character ;  she  offered  to  submit  all 
her  papers  and  her  writings  to  investigation. 
The  intercession  of  Madame  Miramion  and 
other  friends  with  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
procured  her  release  after  a  captivity  of 
eight  months. 
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The  most  dangerous  enemy  Madame 
Guyon  had  as  yet  was  her  own  half- brother, 
Pere  La  Mothe.  He  had  calumniated  her 
in  secret  while  in  Switzerland  ;  he  was  still 
more  active  now  she  was  in  Paris.  He 
wished  to  become  her  Director,  but  La 
Combe  was  in  the  way.  The  artihces  of  La 
Mothe  procured  his  arrest.  He  advised 
Madame  Guyon,  with  hypocritical  protesta¬ 
tions  of  friendship,  to  dee  to  Montargis 
from  the  scandalous  reports  he  himself  had 
circulated,  and  from  adversaries  he  himself 
had  raised  up.  Then  she  would  have  been 
at  bis  mercy — he  would  have  pointed  to  her 
flight  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  and  her  own  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  guardianship  of  her  children 
might  have  been  secured  for  himself.  He 
injured  her  as  a  relation  only  could.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  her  cause  must  be  a  bad  one  since 
her  own  brother  was  constrained,  from  re¬ 
gard  to  the  credit  of  religion,  to  bear  witness 
against  her.  A  woman  who  had  committed 
sacrilege  at  Lyons,  and  had  run  away  from 
the  convent  of  penitents  at  Dijon,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  to  forge  letters  which  should 
damage  the  character  of  Madame  Guyon  ; 
to  personate  one  of  her  maids  and  go  from 
confessor  to  confessor  throughout  Paris, 
asserting  that  after  living  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years  with  her  mistress  she  had  quitted 
her,  at  last,  in  disgust  at  her  abominable 
life. 

Released  from  the  convent  of  St.  Marie, 
Madame  Guyon  was  conducted  by  her  court 
friends  to  express  her  thanks  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  This  institution  had 
been  founded,  ten  years  previously,  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  noble  but 
impoverished  families.  The  idea  originated 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  it  was  execu¬ 
ted  with  royal  speed  and  magnificence  by 
Louis,  and  St.  Cyr  became  her  favorite  resort. 
In  fifteen  months  two  thousand  six  hundred 
workmen  raised  the  structure,  on  a  marshy 
soil,  about  half  a  league  from  Paris — the 
genius  of  Mansard  presided  over  the  archi¬ 
tecture — the  style  of  the  ordinances  was 
revised  by  Boileau  and  Racine.  There  three 
hundred  young  ladies  of  rank,  dressed  in 
gowns  of  brown  crape,  with  white  quilted 
caps,  tied  with  ribbons,  whose  color  indica¬ 
ted  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  in  the 
school,  studied  geography  and  drawing, 
heard  mass,  sang  in  the  choir,  and  listened 
to  preachments  from  the  lips  of  Madame 
Brinon — who  discoursed,  so  swore  some  of 
the  courtiers,  as  eloquently  as  Bourdaloue 
himself.  Tired  out  with  the  formal  splen¬ 
dors  of  Versailles,  Madame  de  Maintenon 


was  never  so  happy  as  when  playing  the 
part  of  lady-abbess  at  St.  Cyr.  Often  she 
would  be  there  by  six  in  the  morning, 
would  herself  assist  at  the  toilette  of  the 
pupils,  would  take  a  class  throughout  the 
day,  would  give  the  novices  lessons  on  spiri¬ 
tual  experience ;  nothing  in  its  routine  was 
dull,  nothing  in  its  kitchen  was  mean.  She 
hated  Fontainbleau,  for  it  tore  her  from  her 
family  at  St.  Cyr.  For  the  private  theatri¬ 
cals  of  St.  Cyr,  Racine  wrote  Elsther,  at  the 
request  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Happy 
was  the  courtier  who  could  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  to  witness  one  of  these  representations, 
who  could  tell  with  triumph  to  envious 
groups  of  the  excluded,  what  an  admirable 
Ahasuerus  Madame  de  Caylus  made,  what 
a  spirited  Mordecai  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Glapion,  how  the  graceful  Mademoiselle  de 
Veillenne  charmed  the  audience  in  the  prayer 
of  Elsther — in  short,  how  far  the  Esther  sur¬ 
passed  the  Phedra,  and  the  actresses,  the 
Raisins  and  the  Cbammelos  of  the  Parisian 
boards.  Louis  himself  drew  up  the  list  of 
admissions,  as  though  it  were  for  a  journey 
to  Marly — he  was  the  first  to  enter — and 
stood  at  the  door,  with  the  catalogue  of 
names  in  one  hand,  and  his  cane  held  across 
as  a  barrier  in  the  other,  till  all  the  privi¬ 
leged  had  entered.  But  the  fashion  of  asce¬ 
ticism  which  grew  with  every  year  of  Main- 
tenon’s  reign  threw  its  gloom  over  St.  Cyr. 
The  absolute  vows  were  introduced,  and 
much  of  the  monotonous  austerity  of  con¬ 
ventual  life.  Religious  excitement  was  the 
only  resource  left  to  the  inmates  if  they 
would  not  die  of  ennui.  This  relief  was 
brought  them  by  Madame  Guyon. 

Madame  Maintenon  was  touched  with  pity 
for  the  misfortunes  of  Madame  Guyon,  with 
admiration  for  such  patience,  such  forget¬ 
fulness  of  self, — she  found  in  the  freshness 
and  fervor  of  her  religious  conversation  a 
charm  which  recalled  the  warmer  feelings  of 
youth,  which  was  welcome,  for  its  elevation, 
after  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  state ;  for 
its  sweetness,  as  contrasted  with  the  barren 
minutiae  of  rigid  formalism  :  she  invited  her 
constantly  to  her  table — she  encouraged  her 
visits  to  St.  Cyr — she  met  with  her,  and 
with  Fenelon,  at  the  Hotels  de  Chevreuse 
and  Beauvilliers,  where  a  religious  coterie 
assembled  three  times  a  week  to  discuss  the 
mysteries  of  inward  experience.  Thus, 
during  three  or  four  years  of  favor  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  Guyon  be¬ 
came  in  effect  the  spiritual  instructress  of  St. 
Cyr,  and  found  herself  at  Paris  surrounded 
by  disciples  whose  numbers  daily  increased. 
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and  whom  she  withdrew  from  the  licentious 
gaieties  of  the  capita).  At  St.  Cyr  th'e 
young  ladies  studied  her  books,  and  listened 
to  her  as  an  oracle — the  thoughtless  grew  I 
serious — the  religious  strained  every  faculty 
to  imitate  the  attainments  of  one  in  whom 
they  saw  the  ideal  of  devotion.  In  Paris, 
mystical  terminology  became  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  language — it  was  caught  up  and  glibly 
uttered  by  wits  and  roues — it  melted  from 
the  lips  of  beauties  who  shot  languishing 
glances  at  their  admirers,  while  they  affected 
to  be  weary  of  the  world,  and  coquetted 
while  they  talked  significantly  of  holy  in¬ 
difference  or  pure  love.  Libertines,  like 
Treville,  professed  reform,  and  wrote  about 
mysticism, — atheists,  turned  Christians,  like 
Corbinelli,  now  became  Quietists,  and  might 
be  seen  in  the  salon  of  Madame  le  Maigre, 
where  Corbinelli  shone,  the  brilliant  exposi¬ 
tor  of  the  new  religious  romanticism. 

During  this  period  Madame  Quyon  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Fenelon.  At  their 
first  interview  she  was  all  admiration,  he  all 
distrust.  ‘  Her  mind,’  she  says,  *  had  been 
taken  up  with  him  with  much  force  and 
sweetness  it  seemed  to  be  revealed  to  her 
that  be  should  become  one  of  her  spiritual 
children.  Fenelon,  on  his  part,  thought  she 
had  neglected  her  duty  to  her  family  for  an 
imaginary  mission.  But  he  had  inquired 
concerning  her  life  at  Montargis,  and  heard 
only  praise.  After  a  few  conversations  his 
doubts  vanished — he  had  proposed  objec¬ 
tions — requested  explanations — pointed  out 
unguarded  expressions  in  her  books — she 
was  modest,  submissive,  irresistible.  There 
was  a  power  in  her  language,  her  manner, 
her  surviving  beauty,  which  mysteriously 
dissipated  prejudice,  which  even  Nicole, 
Bossuet,  Boileau,  Gaillard,  could  not  with¬ 
stand  when  they  conversed  with  her, — which 
was  only  overcome  when  they  had  ceased  to 
behold  her  face,  when  her  persuasive  accents 
sounded  no  longer  in  their  ears.  She  re¬ 
called  to  the  thoughts  of  Fenelon  his  youth¬ 
ful  studies  at  St.  Sulpice ; — there  he  had 
perused  the  mystical  divines  in  dusty  tomes, 
clasped  and  brazen-cornered, — now  he  be¬ 
held  their  buried  doctrine  raised  to  life  in 
the  busy  present,  animating  the  untaught 
eloquence  of  a  woman,  whom  a  noble  en¬ 
thusiasm  alone  had  endowed  with  all  the 
prerogatives  of  genius,  and  all  the  charms  of 
beauty.  This  friendship,  which  events  ren¬ 
dered  afterwards  so  disastrous  for  himself, 
was  beneficial  to  Madame  Guyon.  Fenelon 
taught  her  to  moderate  some  of  her  spiritual 
excesses.  Her  extravagance  reached  its  cul¬ 


minating  point  at  Thonon.  At  Paris,  in¬ 
fluenced  doubtless  by  Fenelon,  as  well  as  by 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  world, 
she  no  longer  enjoys  so  many  picturesque 
dreams,  no  more  heals  the  sick  and  casts  out 
devils  with  a  word,  and  no  longer — as  in 
her  solitude  there — suffers  inward  anguish 
consequent  on  the  particular  religious  condi¬ 
tion  of  Father  La  Combe  when  he  is  three 
hundred  miles  off.  Her  Quietism  becomes 
less  fantastic,  and  less,  in  a  word,  mesmeric. 
Mr.  Upham  appears  to  us  as  much  to  over¬ 
rate  the  influence  she  exercised  on  Fenelon, 
as  he  underrates  that  which  he  exerted  over 
her.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Fenelon  with  Madame  Gujron 
began  with  suspicion  and  ripened  into 
friendship,  while  that  of  Bossuet,  commen¬ 
cing  wiih  approval  and  even  admiration, 
ended  in  calumny  and  persecution.  Bossuet 
declared  to  the  Due  de  Chevreuse  that 
while  examining  her  writings,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  astonished  by  a  light  and  unc¬ 
tion  he  had  never  before  seen,  and,  for  three 
days,  was  made  to  realize  the  divine  Pre¬ 
sence  in  a  manner  altogether  new.  Bossuet 
had  never,  like  Fenelon,  studied  the  mystics. 

The  two  most  influential  Directors  at  St. 
Cyr  were  Godet  des  Marais,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  and  Fenelon.  These  two  men 
form  a  striking  contrast.  Godet  was  dis¬ 
gusting  in  person  and  in  manners — a  sour 
ascetic — a  spiritual  martinet — devoted  to  all 
the  petty  austerities  of  the  most  formal  dis 
ciphne.  Fenelon  was  dignified  and  gentle, 
graceful  as  a  courtier,  and  spotless  as  a  saint 
— the  most  pure,  the  most  persuasive,  the 
most  accomplished  of  religious  guides.  No 
wonder  that  most  of  the  young  inmates  of 
St.  Cyr  adored  Fenelon,  and  could  not  en¬ 
dure  Godet.  Madame  de  Maintenon  wavered 
between  her  two  confessors :  if  Fenelon  was 
the  more  agreeable,  Godet  seemed  the  more 
safe.  Godet  was  miserably  jealous  of  his 
rival.  He  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  the  new 
doctrines  had  produced  a  little  insubordina¬ 
tion  within  the  quiet  walls  of  St.  Cyr — that 
Fenelon  would  be  compromised  by  the  in¬ 
discretion  of  some  among  his  youthful  ad¬ 
mirers.  He  brought  a  lamentable  tale  to 
Madame  Maintenon.  Madame  du  Peron,  the 
mistress  of  the  novices,  had  complained  that 
her  pupils  obeyed  her  no  longer;  they 
neglected  regular  duties  for  unseasonable 
prayers ;  they  had  illuminations  and  ecsta¬ 
sies  ;  one,  in  the  midst  of  sweeping  her  room, 
would  stand,  leaning  on  her  broom,  lost  in 
contemplation ;  another,  instead  of  hearing 
lessons,  became  inspired,  and  resigned  herself 
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to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit;  the  under¬ 
mistress  of  the  classes  stole  away  the  en¬ 
lightened  from  the  rest,  and  they  were  found 
in  remote  corners  of  the  house,  feasting  in 
secret  on  the  sweet  poison  of  Madame  Guy- 
on’s  doctrine.  The  precise  and  methodical 
Madame  Maintenon  was  horrided.  She  had 
hoped  to  realize  in  her  institute  the  ideal  of 
her  church,  a  perfect  uniformity  of  opinion, 
an  unerring  mechanism  of  obedience.  We 
wished^  said  she,  to  promote  intelligence,  we 
have  made  orators  ;  devotion,  we  have  made 
Quietists ;  modesty,  we  have  made  prudes ; 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  we  have  pride. 
She  commissioned  Oodet  to  reclaim  the 
wanderers,  to  demand  that  the  books  of 
Madame  Guyon  should  be  surrendered,  set¬ 
ting  herself  the  example  by  publicly  deliver¬ 
ing  into  his  hand  her  own  copy  of  the  Short 
Method  ;  she  requested  Madame  Guyon  to 
refrain  from  visiting  St.  Cyr ;  she  began  to 
doubt  the  prudence  or  the  orthodoxy  of 
Fenelon.  What  would  the  king  say,  if  he  | 
heard  of  it — he,  who  had  never  liked  Fene- 
ion — who  hated  nothing  so  much  as  heresy 
— who  had  but  the  other  day  extinguished 
the  Quietism  of  Molinos  ?  She  had  read  to 
him  some  of  Madame  Guyon’s  exposition  of 
the  Canticles ;  and  he  called  it  dreamy  stuff. 
Doctrines  really  dangerous  to  purity  were  in¬ 
sinuated  by  some  designing  monks,  under 
the  name  of  Quietism.  The  odium  fell  on 
the  innocent  Madame  Guyon  ;  and  her  friends 
would  necessarily  share  it.  Malicious  voices 
charged  her  with  corrupting  the  principles  of 
the  Parisian  ladies.  Madame  Guyon  replied 
with  justice, — when  they  were  patching,  and 
painting,  and  ruining  their  families  by  gam¬ 
bling  and  by  dress,  not  a  word  was  said 
against  it ;  now  that  they  have  withdrawn 
from  such  vanities,  the  cry  is,  that  I  have 
ruined  them.  Rumor  grew  more  loud  and 
scandalous  every  day  ;  the  most  incredible 
reports  were  most  credited ;  the  schools, 
too,  had  taken  up  the  question  of  mysticism, 
and  argued  it  with  heat :  Nicole  and  I^ami 
bad  dissolved  an  ancient  friendship  to  quar¬ 
rel  about  it, — as  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  were 
soon  to  do, — no  controversy  threatened  to 
involve  so  many  interests,  to  fan  so  many 
passions,  to  kindle  so  many  hatreds,  as  this 
variance  about  disinterestedness,  about  indif¬ 
ference,  about  love. 

The  politic  Madame  Maintenon  watched 
the  gathering  storm,  and  became  all  caution. 
At  all  costs,  she  must  free  herself  from  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  fellowship  with  heresy. 
She  questioned  on  the  opinions  of  Madame 
Guyon,  Bossuet  and  Noailles,  Bonrdaloue, 


Joly,  Tiberge,  Brisacier,  and  Tronson ;  and 
the  replies  of  these  esteemed  divines,  uniform¬ 
ly  unfavorable,  decided  her.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  disown  Madame  Guyon  ;  her 
condemnation  would  become  inevitable. 
Fenelon  must  be  induced  to  disown  her  too, 
or  his  career  was  at  a  close  ;  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  could  smile  on  him  no  longer. 

Madame  Guyon,  alarmed  by  the  growing 
numbers  and  vehemence  of  her  adversaries, 
had  recourse  to  the  man  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  her  bitterest  enemy.  She  proposed  to 
Bossuet  that  he  should  examine  her  writings. 
He  complied,  held  several  private  interviews 
with  her,  and  expressed  himself,  on  the 
whole,  more  favorably  than  could  have  been 
expected.  But  these  conferences,  which  did 
not  altogether  satisfy  Bossuet,  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  allay  the  excitement  of  the  public. 

Madame  Guyon  now  requested  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  commissioners,  who  should  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  pronounce  finally  concerning 
her  life  and  doctrine.  Three  were  chosen — 
Bossuet ;  Noailles,  Bishop  of  Chalons ;  and 
Tronson,  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice.  Noailles 
was  a  sensible,  kind-hearted  man  ;  Tronson, 
a  worthy  creature,  in  poor  health,  with  little 
opinion  of  his  own  ;  Bossuet,  the  accredited 
champion  of  the  Galilean  church,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  flattery — the 
august  dictator  of  the  ecclesiastical  world — 
was  absolute  in  their  conferences.  They  met, 
from  time  to  time,  during  some  six  months, 
at  the  little  village  of  Issy,  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice.  When 
Madame  Guyon  appeared  before  them,  Bos- 
suet  alone  was  harsh  and  rude ;  he  put  the 
worst  construction  on  her  words ;  he  inter¬ 
rupted  her;  now  he  silenced  her  replies, 
now  he  burlesqued  them ;  now  he  affected 
to  be  unable  to  comprehend  them ;  now  he 
held  up  his  bands  in  contemptuous  amaze¬ 
ment  at  her  ignorance ;  he  would  not  suffer 
to  be  read  the  justification  which  had  cost 
her  so  much  pains  ;  he  sent  away  her  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Chevreuse.  This  ominous  se¬ 
verity  confused  and  frightened  her.  She 
readily  consented  to  retire  to  a  convent  in 
the  town  of  Meaux,  there  to  be  under  the 
surveillance  of  Bossuet.  She  undertook  this 
journey  in  the  depth  of  the  most  frightful 
winter  which  had  been  known  for  many 
years ;  the  coach  was  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  she  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  The 
commissioners  remained  to  drav  up,  by  the 
fireside,  certain  propositions,  which  should 
determine  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  true 
mysticism.  These  constitute  the  celebrated 
Articles  of  Issy. 
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Bossuet  repeatedly  visited  Madame  Guyoo, 
at  Meaux.  The  great  man  did  not  disdain  to 
approach  the  sick-bed  of  his  victim,  as  she 
lay  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  there 
endeavor  to  overreach  and  terrify  her.  He 
demanded  a  submission,  and  promised  a 
favorable  certihcate  ;  the  submission  he  re¬ 
ceived,  the  certi6cate  he  withheld.  He 
sought  to  force  her,  by  threats,  to  sign  that 
she  did  not  believe  in  the  incarnation.  The 
more  timid  she  appeared,  the  more  boister¬ 
ous  and  imperative  his  tone.  One  day,  he 
would  come  with  words  of  kindness,  on  ano¬ 
ther,  with  words  of  fury ;  yet,  at  the  very 
time,  this  Pilate  could  » y  to  some  of  bis 
brethren,  that  be  found  no  serious  fault  in 
her.  He  declared,  on  one  occasion,  that  he 
was  actuated  by  no  dislike — he  was  urged  to 
rigorous  measures  by  others  ;  on  another, 
that  the  submission  of  Madame  Guyon,  and 
the  suppression  of  Quietism,  effected  by  his 
skill  and  energy,  would  be  as  good  as  an 
archbishopric  or  a  cardinal’s  hat  to  him. 
Justice  and  ambition  contended  within  him ; 
for  a  little  while  the  battle  wavered,  till  pre¬ 
sently  pride  and  jealousy  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  latter  reinforcements  so  over¬ 
whelming,  that  justice  was  beaten  for  ever 
from  the  field.  After  six  months’  residence 
at  ^[eaux,  Madame  Guyon  received  from 
Bossuet  a  certificate,  attesting  her  filial  sub¬ 
missiveness  to  the  Catholic  faith,  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  her  conduct,  authorizing  her  still  to 
participate  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Church, 
and  acquitting  her  of  all  implication  in  the 
heresy  of  Molinos. 

Meanwhile  Fenelon  had  been  added  to  the 
number  of  the  commissioners  at  Issy.  He 
and  Bossuet  were  still  on  intimate  terms ; 
but  Bossuet,  like  all  vain  men,  was  a  danger¬ 
ous  friend.  He  knew  how  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray. 
Madame  Guyon,  conscious  of  the  purity  of 
her  life,  of  the  orthodoxy  of  her  intention, 
persuaded  that  such  a  man  must  be  superior 
to  the  meaner  motives  of  her  persecutors, 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bossuet  her  most 
private  papers,  not  excluding  the  Autobio- 
grapktf,  which  had  not -been  submitted  even 
to  the  eye  of  Fenelon.  To  Bosseut,  Fenelon 
had.  in  letters,  unfolded  his  most  secret 
thoughts — the  conflicts  and  aspirations  of  his 
spiritual  history,  so  unbounded  was  his  reli¬ 
ance  on  his  honor,  so  exalted  his  estimate  of  the 
judgment  of  that  powerful  mind  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  disclosures  of  both  were  distort¬ 
ed  and  abused  to  crush  them  ;  both  had  to 
rue  the  day  when  they  trusted  one  who  could 
sacrifice  truth  to  glory.  At  Issy,  the  defer¬ 


ence  and  the  candor  of  Fenelon  were  met  by 
a  haughty  reserve  on  the  part  of  Bossuet. 
The  meekness  of  Fenelon  and  the  timidity  of 
Madame  Guyon,  only  inflamed  his  arrogance ; 
to  bow  to  him  was  to  be  overborne ;  to  con¬ 
front  him  was  at  once  to  secure  respect,  if 
not  fairness.  The  Articles  were  already 
drawn  up  when  the  signature  of  Fenelon 
was  requested.  He  felt  that  he  should  have 
been  allowed  his  fair  share  in  their  construc¬ 
tion;  as  they  were,  he  could  not  sign  them ; 
he  proposed  modifications;  they  were  ac¬ 
ceded  to;  and  the  thirty- four  Articles  of 
Issy  appeared  in  March,  1695,  with  the  name 
of  Fenelon  associated  with  the  other  three. 

To  any  one  who  reads  these  Articles,  and 
the  letter  written  by  Fenelon  to  Madame  de 
la  Maisonfort,  after  signing  them,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  Quietism  of  Fenelon  went 
within  a  very  small  compass.  When  be 
comes  to  explain  his  meaning,  the  controversy 
is  manifestly  but  a  dispute  about  words.  He 
did  not,  like  Madame  Guyon,  profess  to  con¬ 
duct  devout  minds  by  a  certain  method  to 
the  attainment  of  perfect  disinterestedness. 
He  only  maintained  the  possibility  of  realiz¬ 
ing  a  love  to  God,  thus  purified  from  self. 
He  was  as  fully  aware  as  his  opponents,  that 
to  evince  our  love  to  God  by  willingness  to 
endure  perdition,  was  the  same  thing  as  at¬ 
testing  our  devotion  to  Him  by  our  readiness 
to  hate  Him  for  ever.  This  is  the  standing 
objection  against  the  doctrine  of  disinterested 
love:  our  own  divine,  John  Howe,  urges  it 
with  force ;  it  is  embodied  in  the  thirty-second 
of  the  Articles  in  question.  But  it  does  not 
touch  Fenelon’s  position.  His  assertion  is, 
that  we  should  will  our  own  salvation  only 
because  God  wills  it;  that,  supposing  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  endure  hell  torments,  retaining 
the  grace  of  God  and  our  consciousness  that 
such  suffering  was  accoiding  to  His  will,  and 
conducive  to  His  glory,  the  soul,  animated  by 
pure  love,  would  embrace  even  such  a  doom. 
It  is  but  the  supposition  of  an  impossible 
case.  The  Quietism  of  Fenelon  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  reflex  actions  of  the  mind,  or  con¬ 
fine  the  spirit  of  the  adept  to  the  sphere  of 
the  immediate.  It  forbids  only  the  introspec¬ 
tion  of  self-complacency.  It  does  not  merge 
distinct  acts  in  a  continuous  operation,  nor 
discourage  strenuous  eff'ort  for  self-advance¬ 
ment  in  holiness,  or  for  the  benefit  of  others — 
it  only  teaches  us  to  moderate  that  impati¬ 
ence  which  has  its  origin  in  self,  and  declares 
that  our  own  co-operation  becomes,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  unconscious — is,  as  it  were,  lost  in 
a  “divine  facility.”  The  indefatigable  bene¬ 
volence  of  his  life  abundantly  repudiates  the 
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slanderous  conclusion  of  his  adversaries,  that 
the  doctrine  of  indifference  concerning  the 
future  involves  indifference  likewise  to  moral 
good  and  evil  in  the  present.  Bossuet  him¬ 
self  is  often  as  mystical  as  Fenelon.  St. 
Trancis  de  Sales  and  Madame  de  Chantal 
said  the  very  same  things,  not  to  mention  the 
unbridled  utterances  of  the  earlier  and  the 
mediaeval  mystics  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Could  the  controversy  have  been 
confined  to  the  real  question,  no  harm  would 
have  been  done.  It  would  have  resembled 
the  duel,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  play,  between  Fas¬ 
tidious  Brisk  and  Signor  Pantarvalo,  where 
the  rapiers  cut  through  taffeta  and  lace,  gold 
embroidery  and  satin  doublets,  but  nowhere 
enter  the  skin.  Certain  terms  and  certain 
syllogisms,  a  well- starched  theory,  or  an  ar¬ 
gument  trimmed  with  the  pearls  of  eloquence 
— might  have  been  transfixed  or  rent  by  a 
dextrous  pen,  on  this  side  or  on  that,  but  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror  would  not  have  been 
court  favor,  or  the  penalty  of  the  conquered 
exile.  Theologians  might  have  written,  for 
a  few,  the  learned  history  of  a  logical  cam- 
aign,  but  the  eyes  of  Europe  would  never 
ave  been  turned  to  a  conflict  for  fame  and 
fortune  raging  in  the  Vatican  and  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  enlisting  every  religious  party  through¬ 
out  Roman-catholic  Christendom,  and  in¬ 
volving  the  rise  or  fall  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  among  the  churchmen  and 
nobility  of  France. 

The  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  had  now 
been  condemned,  though  without  mention  of 
her  name;  Bossuet  had  intimated  that  be  re¬ 
quired  nothing  further  from  her ;  she  began 
to  hope  that  the  worst  might  be  over,  and 
returned  with  her  friends  from  Meaux  to 
Paris,  to  live  there  as  much  retired  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  flight,  which  he  chose  to  call  dis¬ 
honorable,  irritated  Bossuet;  she  had  suffer¬ 
ed  him  to  see  that  she  could  trust  him  no 
longer;  he  endeavored  to  recover  the  certifi¬ 
cate  he  had  given ;  an  order  was  procured 
for  her  arrest.  The  police  observed  that  a 
house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  al¬ 
ways  entered  by  a  pass-key.  They  made 
their  way  in,  and  found  Madame  Guyon. 
They  brought  away  their  prisoner,  ill  as  she 
was,  and  the  king  was  induced,  with  much 
difficulty,  to  sign  an  order  for  her  incarcera¬ 
tion  at  Vincennes.  The  despot  thought  a 
convent  might  suffice — not  so  the  persecutor. 

Bossuet  had  been  for  some  time  occupied 
in  writing  a  work  which  should  demolish 
with  a  blow  the  doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and  hold  her  up  to  general  odium.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  books,  and  was  entitled  In- 
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structions  on  the  States  of  Prayer.  He  showed 
the  manuscript  to  Fenelon,  desiring  him  to 
append  a  statement,  approving  all  it  contain¬ 
ed,  which  should  accompany  the  volume 
when  published.  Fenelon  refused.  Six 
months  ago  he  had  declared  that  he  could  be 
no  party  to  a  personal  attack  on  Madame 
Guyon:  the  Instructions  contained  little  else. 
That  tremendous  attack  was  no  mere  expo¬ 
sure  of  unguarded  expressions — no  mere  de¬ 
duction  of  dangerous  consequences,  possibly 
unforeseen  by  a  half-educated  writer;  it 
charged  Madame  Guyon  with  having  for  her 
sole  design  the  inculcation  of  a  false  spiritu¬ 
ality,  which  abandoned,  as  an  imperfection, 
faith  in  the  divine  Persons  and  the  humanity 
of  Christ;  which  disowned  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  of  tradition,  of  morality ;  which 
dispensed  with  vocal  prayer  and  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  which  established  an  impious  and 
brutal  indifference  between  vice  and  virtue — 
between  everlasting  hate  of  God  and  ever¬ 
lasting  love ;  which  forbad  resistance  to 
temptation  as  an  interruption  to  repose ; 
which  taught  an  imaginary  perfection  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  nobler  desires  only  to  inflame 
the  lower,  and  clothing  the  waywardness  of 
self-will  and  passion  with  the  authority  of 
inspiration  and  of  prophecy.  Fenelon  knew 
that  this  accusation  was  one  mass  of  false¬ 
hood.  If  Bossuet  himself  believed  it,  why 
had  he  suffered  such  a  monster  still  to  com¬ 
mune  ;  why  bad  he  been  so  faithless  to  his 
high  office  in  the  church  as  to  give  his  testi¬ 
monials  declaring  the  purity  of  her  purp<Me 
and  the  soundness  of  her  faith,  when  he  had 
not  secured  the  formal  retraction  of  a  single 
error  ?  To  sign  bis  approval  of  that  book, 
would  be  not  merely  a  cowardly  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  inno¬ 
cent — it  would  be  the  condemnation  of  him¬ 
self.  His  acquaintance  with  Madame  Guyon 
was  matter  of  notoriety.  It  would  be  to  say 
that  he — a  student  of  theology,  a  priest,  an 
archbishop,  the  preceptor  of  princes — had 
not  only  refrained  from  denouncing,  but  had 
honored  with  his  friendship,  the  teacher  of  an 
abominable  spiritualism  which  abolished  the 
first  principle  of  right  and  wrong.  It  would 
be  to  declare,  in  fact,  such  a  prelate  far  more 
guilty  than  such  a  heretic.  And  Bossuet 
retended  to  be  his  friend — Bossuet,  who 
ad  laid  the  snare  which  might  have  been 
the  triumph  of  the  most  malignant  enemy. 
It  was  not  a  mere  question  of  persons — Ma¬ 
dame  Guyon  might  die  in  prison — he  him¬ 
self  might  be  defamed  and  disgraced — he  did 
not  mean  to  become  her  champion — surely 
that  was  enough,  knowing  what  he  knew ; — 
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let  her  enemies  be  satisBed  with  his  silence — 
he  could  not  suffer  another  man  to  take  his 
pen  out  of  his  hand  to  denounce  as  an  emis¬ 
sary  of  Satan  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  a 
child  of  God. 

Such  was  Fenelon’s  position.  He  wished 
to  be  silent  concerning  Madame  Ouyon.  To  as¬ 
sent  to  the  charges  brought  against  her  would 
not  have  been  even  a  serviceable  lie,  if  such 
a  man  could  have  desired  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  Bossuet  at  so  scandalous  a  price.  Every 
one  would  have  said  that  that  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  had  denounced  his  accomplice  out 
of  fear.  Neither  was  he  prepared  to  embrace 
the  opposite  extreme  and  to  defend  the  per¬ 
sonal  cause  of  the  accused,  many  of  whose 
expressions  he  thought  questionable,  ortho¬ 
dox  as  might  be  her  explanation,  and  many 
of  whose  extravagancies  he  disapproved.  His 
enemies  wished  to  force  him  to  speak,  and 
were  prepared  to  damage  his  reputation 
whether  he  appeared  for  or  against  the  pri¬ 
soner  at  Vincennes.  At  length  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  break  silence;  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  not  to  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  the  oppressed  or  her  op¬ 
pressors,  it  was  to  investigate  the  abstract 
question — the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the 
doctrine  of  pure  love.  He  wrote  the  Manma 
of  the  SainU. 

This  celebrated  book  appeared  in  January, 
1697,  while  Fenelon  was  at  Cambray,  amaz¬ 
ing  the  Flemings  of  bis  diocese  by  affording 
them,  in  their  new  archbishop,  the  spectacle 
of  a  church  dignitary  who  really  cared  for 
bis  dock,  who  consigned  the  easier  duties  to 
bis  vicars,  and  reserved  the  hardest  for  him¬ 
self  ;  who  entered  their  cottages  like  a  father, 
listened  with  interest  to  the  story  of  their 
hardships  or  their  griefs ;  who  consoled,  coun¬ 
selled,  and  reliev^  them ;  who  partook  of 
their  black  bread  as  though  he  had  never 
shared  the  banquets  of  Versailles,  and  as 
though  Paris  were  to  him,  as  to  themselves, 
a  wonderful  place  far  away,  whose  streets 
were  paved  with  gold.  Madame  Guyon  was 
in  conSnement  at  the  village  of  Vaugirard, 
whither  the  compassion  of  Noailles  had  trans¬ 
ferred  her  from  Vincennes,  resigned  and 
peaceful,  writing  poetry  and  singing  hymns 
with  her  pious  servant-girl,  the  faithful  com¬ 
panion  of  her  misfortunes.  Bossuet  was  vb- 
iting  St.  Cyr — very  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
purify  the  theolr^y  of  the  young  ladies  from 
all  taint  of  Quietism — but  quite  unsuccessful 
in  reconciling  Madame  de  la  Maisonfort  to 
the  loss  of  her  beloved  Fenelon. 

The  Maxitnt  of  the  Saints  was  an  exposi¬ 
tion  and  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  pure 
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love,  of  mystical  union,  and  of  perfection,  as 
banded  down  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  authoritative  names  in  the  Roman-catho¬ 
lic  Church,  from  Dionysius,  Clement,  and 
Augustine,  to  John  of  the  Cross,  and  Francis 
de  Sales ;  it  explained  their  terminology — it 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  every  article  of 
legitimate  mysticism  its  false  correlative — the 
use  and  the  abuse, — and  was,  in  fact,  though 
not  expressly,  a  complete  justiBcation  (on  the 
principles  of  his  church)  of  that  mr^erate 
Quietism  held  by  himself,  and  in  substance 
by  Madame  Guyon.  The  book  was  approved 
by  Tronson,  by  F’leury,  by  Hubert,  by  Pirot, 
a  doctor  of  the  Socbonne,  by  Pere  le  Chaise, 
the  King's  Confessor,  by  the  Jesuits  of  Cler¬ 
mont, — but  it  was  denounced  by  Bossuet ;  it 
was  nicknamed  the  Bible  of  the  Little  Church ; 
Ponte hartrain,  the  comptroller-general,  and 
Maurice  Le  Tellier,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
told  the  king  that  it  was  fit  only  for  knaves 
or  fools.  Louis  sent  for  Bossuet.  The  Bishop 
of  Meaux  cast  himself  theatrically  at  the  feet 
of  majesty,  and  with  pretended  tears,  im¬ 
plored  forgiveness  for  not  earlier  revealing 
the  heresy  of  bis  unhappy  brother.  A  com¬ 
promise  was  yet  possible,  for  Fenelon  was 
ready  to  explain  his  explanations,  and  to  sup¬ 
press  whatever  might  be  pronounced  danger¬ 
ous  in  his  pages.  But  the  eagle  of  Meaux 
had  seen  the  meek  and  dove-like  Fenelon — 
once  almost  more  his  disciple  than  his  friend 
—erect  the  standard  of  independence  and  as¬ 
sume  the  post  of  a  rival ;  hU  pride  was  roused, 
he  was  resolved  to  reign  alone  on  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  Olympus  of  the  court,  and  he  would 
not  hear  of  a  peace  that  might  rob  him  of  a 
triumph.  Did  Fenelon  pretend  to  shelter 
himself  by  great  names — he,  Bossuet,  would 
intrench  himself  within  the  awful  sanctuary 
of  the  Church ;  he  represented  religion  in 
France;  he  would  resent  every  attack  upon 
his  own  opinions  as  an  assault  on  the  Catholic 
faith;  he  bad  the  ear  of  the  king,  with  whom 
heresy  and  treason  were  identical;  success 
was  all  but  assured,  and,  if  so,  war  was  glory. 
Such  tacticaare  not  peculiar  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  our  own  day,  every  one  implicat¬ 
ed  in  religious  abuses  identifies  himself  with 
religion — brands  every  exposure  of  his  mis¬ 
conduct  as  hostility  to  the  cause  of  God — in¬ 
vests  his  miserable  personality  with  the  benign 
grandeur  of  the  Gospel,  and  stigmatizes  as 
troublers  in  Israel  all  who  dare  to  inquire  into 
bis  procedure,  while  innumerable  dupes  or 
cowards  sleepily  believe, or  cautiously  pretend 
to  do  so,  that  those  who  have  management  in 
a  good  object  must  themselves  be  good. 

Fenelon  now  requested  the  royal  permis- 
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sion  to  appeal  to  Rome  ;  he  obtained  it,  but 
was  forbidden  to  repair  thither  to  plead  in 
person  the  cause  of  his  book,  and  ordered  to 
quit  the  court  and  conBne  himself  to  his 
diocese.  The  king  went  to  St.  Cyr,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  thence  three  young  ladies,  for  an  of¬ 
fence  he  could  not  comprehend, — the  sin  of 
Quietism.  Intrigue  was  actire,  and  the  Duke 
de  Beauvilliers  was  nearly  losing  his  place  in 
the  royal  household  because  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Fenelon.  The  duke — noble  in  spi¬ 
rit  as  in  name — and  worthy  of  such  a  friend¬ 
ship,  boldly  told  Le  Grand  Monarque  that 
he  was  ready  to  leave  the  palace  rather  than 
to  forsake  his  friend.  Six  days  before  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  Fenelon,  Louis  had  sent  to  Inno¬ 
cent  XII.  a  letter,  drawn  up  by  Bossnet, 
saying  in  effect  that  the  Maxims  had  been 
condemned  at  Paris,  that  everything  urged 
in  its  defence  was  futile,  and  that  the  royal 
authority  would  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
execute  the  decision  of  the  pontifical  chair. 
Bossuet  naturally  calculated  that  a  missive, 
thus  intimating  the  sentence  Infallibility  was 
expected  by  a  great  monarch  to  pronounce, 
— arriving  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the 
news  of  a  disgrace  reserved  only  for  the 
most  grave  offences,  would  secure  the  speedy 
condemnation  of  Fenelon’s  book. 

At  Rome  commenced  a  series  of  delibera¬ 
tions  destined  to  extend  over  a  space  of  near¬ 
ly  two  years.  Two  successive  bodies  of  ad¬ 
judicators  were  impannelled  and  dissolved, 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  A  new  con¬ 
gregation  of  cardinals  was  selected,  who  held 
scores  of  long  and  wearisome  debates,  while 
rumor  and  intrigue  alternately  heightened  or 
depressed  the  hopes  of  either  party.  To 
write  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  was  a  aelicate 
task.  It  was  not  easy  to  repudiate  the  mys¬ 
ticism  of  Molinos  without  impugning  the 
mysticism  of  St.  Theresa.  But  the  position 
of  these  judges  was  more  delicate  yet.  It 
was  still  less  easy  to  censure  Fenelon  with¬ 
out  rendering  suspicious,  at  the  least,  the  or¬ 
thodoxy  of  the  most  shining  saints  in  the  Ca¬ 
lendar.  On  the  one  hand,  there  might  be 
risk  of  a  schism ;  on  the  other,  pres^  the 
urgency  and  the  influence  of  a  powerful  par¬ 
ty,  the  impatience,  almost  the  menaces,  of  a 
great  king. 

The  real  question  was  simply  this — is  dis¬ 
interested  love  possible  ?  Can  man  love  God 
for  his  own  sake  alone,  with  a  love,  not  ex¬ 
cluding,  but  subordinating  all  other  persons 
and  objects,  so  that  they  shall  be  regarded 
only  in  God  who  is  All  in  All  ?  If  so,  is  it 
dangerous  to  assert  the  possibility,  to  com¬ 
mend  this  divine  ambition,  as  Fenelon  has 
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done  ?  Bat  the  discussion  was  complicated 
and  inflamed  by  daily  slander  and  recrimina¬ 
tion,  by  treachery  and  insinuation,  and  by  the 
honest  anger  they  provoke  ;  by  the  schemes 
of  personal  ambition,  by  the  rivalry  of  reli¬ 
gious  parties,  by  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
State,  and  by  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
Church ;  by  the  interests  of  a  crew  of  sub- 
alter-'  agents,  who  loved  to  fish  in  muddy 
waters  ;  and  by  the  long  cherished  animosity 
between  Gallican  and  Uliramontanist.  Cou¬ 
riers  pass  and  repass  continually  between 
Rome  and  Cambray,  between  Rome  and 
Paris.  The  Abb4  Bossuet  writes  constantly 
from  Rome  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux ;  the 
Abb^  de  Chantarac  from  the  same  city  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Chantarac 
writes  like  a  faithful  friend  and  a  good  man  ; 
he  labors  day  and  night  in  the  cause  of  Fen¬ 
elon  ;  he  bids  him  be  of  good  cheer  and  put 
his  trust  in  God.  The  letters  of  the  Abb^ 
Bossuet  to  his  uncle  are  worthy  of  a  familiar 
of  the  Inquisition.  After  circulating  calum¬ 
nies  against  the  character  of  Madame  Guyon, 
after  hinting  that  Fenelon  was  a  partaker  of 
her  immoralities  as  well  as  of  her  heresy,  and 
promising,  with  each  coming  post,  to  produce 
fresh  confessions  and  new  discoveries  of  the 
most  revolting  licentiousness,  he  sits  down  to 
urge  Bossuet  to  second  his  efforts  by  pro¬ 
curing  the  banishment  of  every  friend  whom 
Fenelon  yet  has  at  court ;  and  to  secure,  by 
a  decisive  blow  in  Paris,  the  ruin  of  that 

wild  beast”  Fenelon  at  Rome.  Bossuet 
lost  no  time  in  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  so 
base  an  instrument. 

At  Paris  a  hot  war  of  letters,  pamphlets, 
and  treatises,  was  maintained  by  the  leaders, 
whose  quarrel  everywhere  divided  the  city 
'  and  the  court  into  two  hostile  encampments. 
Fenelon  offered  a  resistance  Bossuet  had  never 
anticipated,  and  the  veteran  polemic  was 
deeply  mortified  to  see  public  opinion  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  or  a  younger  rival  had  won 
the  laurels  in  argument  and  eloquence.  In 
an  evil  hour  fur  his  fame  he  resolved  to  crush 
his  antagonist  at  all  costs ;  he  determined 
that  the  laws  of  honorable  warfare  should  be 
regarded  no  more,  that  no  confidence  should 
be  any  longer  sacred.  In  the  summer  of 
1698  the  Sturm  burst  upon  the  head  of  the 
exile  at  Cambray.  Early  in  June,  Fenelon 
heard  that  the  Abb4  de  Beaumont,  his 
nephew,  and  the  Abb4  de  Langeron,  his 
friend,  had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace  from 
the  ofifice  of  sub-preceptors  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;  that  Dupuy  and  de  Les- 
chelles  had  been  banished  the  court  because 
of  their  attachment  to  him  ;  that  his  brother 
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bad  been  expelled  from  the  marine,  and  a 
son  of  Madame  Gayon  from  the  guards  ;  that 
the  retiring  and  pacific  Fleury  had  narrowly 
escaped  similar  ignominy  for  a  similar  cause; 
that  the  Dukes  of  Beauvilliers,  Chevreuse, 
and  Quiche,  were  themselves  menaced,  and 
the  prospect  of  their  downfall  openly  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  and  that  to  correspond  with  him  was 
hereafter  a  crime  against  the  State.  Within 
a  month,  another  Job’s  messenger  brought 
him  tidings  that  Bossuet  had  produced  a 
book  entitled  An  Account  of  Quietism — an 
attack  so  terrible  that  the  dismay  of  his  re¬ 
maining  friends  had  almost  become  despair. 
Bossuet  possessed  three  formidable  weapons 
— his  influence  as  a  courtier,  his  authority  as 
a  priest,  bis  powers  as  an  author.  He 
wielded  them  all  at  once,  and  all  of  them 
dishonorably.  If  be  was  unfair  in  the  first 
capacity,  when  he  invoked  the  thunders  of 
royalty  to  ruin  the  cause  of  a  theological  op¬ 
ponent — if  be  was  unfair  in  the  second,  when 
he  denounced  forbearance  and  silenced  inter¬ 
cession  as  sins  against  God, — he  was  yet 
more  so  in  the  third,  when  he  employed  all 
his  gifts  to  weave  into  a  malignant  tissue  of 
falsehood  and  exaggeration  the  memoirs  of 
Madame  Guyon,  the  correspondence  of  Fen- 
elon  with  Madame  Maintenon,  and  his  former 
confidential  letters  to  himself — letters  on  spi¬ 
ritual  matters  to  a  spiritual  guide — letters 
which  should  have  been  sacred  as  the  secrecy 
of  the  confessional.  The  sensation  created  by 
the  Account  of  Quietism  was  prodigious.  Bos¬ 
suet  presented  his  book  to  the  king,  whose 
approval  was  for  every  parasite  the  authen¬ 
tication  of  all  its  slanders.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  with  her  own  hand,  distributed 
copies  among  the  courtiers ;  in  the  salon  of 
Marly  nothing  else  was  talked  of;  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  groups  of  lords  and  ladies, 
such  as  Watteau  would  have  loved  to  paint, 
were  gathered  on  the  grass,  beside  the  foun¬ 
tains,  beneath  the  trees,  to  hear  it  read ;  it 
was  begged,  borrowed,  stolen,  greedily 
snatched  and  delightedly  devoured  ;  its  anec¬ 
dotes  were  so  piquant,  its  style  so  sparkling, 
its  bursts  of  indignant  eloquence  so  grand; 
gay  ladies,  young  and  old,  dandies,  wits,  and 
libertines,  found  its  scandal  so  delicious — 
Madame  Guyon  was  so  exquisitely  ridicu¬ 
lous — Lacombe,  so  odious  a  Tartuffe — Fen- 
elon,  so  pitiably  displumed  of  all  his  dazzling 
virtues ;  and,  what  was  best  of  all,  the  in- 
sinuatkins  were  worse  than  the  charges — the 
book  gave  much  and  promised  more — it 
hinted  at  disclosures  more  disgraceful  yet, 
and  gave  free  scope  to  every  malicious  in¬ 
vention  and  every  prurient  conjecture. 


The  generous  Fenelon,  more  thoughtful 
for  others  than  for  himself,  at  first  hesitated 
to  reply  even  to  such  a  provocation,  lest  he 
should  injure  the  friends  who  yet  remained 
to  him  at  Versailles.  But  he  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  position,  as  much  as  his, 
rendered  an  answer  imperative.  He  recei  ved 
Bossuet’s  book  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  by 
the  13th  of  August  his  defence  had  been 
written,  printed,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  poor  Chantarac,  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  the  enemy,  and  to  turn  the  tide 
once  more  in  behalf  of  his  failing  party 
This  refutation,  written  with  such  rapidity,, 
and  under  such  disadvantages,  was  a  master¬ 
piece — it  redeemed  his  character  from  every 
calumny — it  raised  his  reputation  to  its 
height — it  would  have  decided  a  fair  contest 
completely  in  his  favor.  It  was  composed 
when  his  spirit  was  oppressed  by  sorrow  for 
the  ruin  of  his  friends,  and  darkened  by  the 
apprehension  of  new  injuries  which  his  justi¬ 
fication  might  provoke, — by  a  proscribed 
man  at  Cambray,  remote  from  the  assistance 
and  appliances  most  needful, — without  a 
friend  to  guide  or  to  relieve  the  labor  of  ar¬ 
ranging  and  transcribing  documents,  and  of 
verifying  dates,  where  scrupulous  accuracy 
was  of  vital  importance, — when  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  correct  intelligence  from  Paris, 
and  hazardous  to  write  thither  lest  he  should 
compromise  his  correspondents, — when  even 
his  letters  to  Chantarac  were  not  safe  from 
inspection, — when  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  printer  for  such  a  book,  and  yet  more 
so,  to  secure  its  circulation  in  the  metropolis. 
As  it  was,  D’Argenson,  the  lieutenant  of  po¬ 
lice, — a  functionary  portrayed  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries  as  at  once  the  ugliest  and  moat  ua- 
principled  of  men, — seized  a  package  of  seven 
hundred  copies  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  The 
Reply  appeared,  however,  and  was  eagerly 
read.  Even  the  few  who  were  neutral,  the 
many  who  were  envious,  the  host  who  were 
prejudiced,  could  not  withhold  their  admira¬ 
tion  from  that  lucid  and  elegant  style — that 
dignified  and  unaflFected  eloquence ;  numbera 
yielded,  in  secret,  at  least,  to  the  force  of 
such  facts  and  such  arguments ;  while 
all  were  astonished  at  the  skill  and  self- 
command  with  which  the  author  had  jus¬ 
tified  his  whole  career  without  implicating  a 
single  friend;  and,  leaving  untouched  the 
shield  of  every  other  adversary,  had  con¬ 
centrated  all  his  force  on  exposing  the  con¬ 
tradictions,  the  treachery,  and  the  falsehood 
of  Bossuet’s  accusation. 

The  controversy  now  draws  to  a  close. 
Bossuet  published  Remarks  on  the  Reply  of 
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Fenelon,  and  Fenelon  rejoined  with  Remarkt 
on  the  Remarks  of  Bossuet.  Sixty  loyal 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  censured  twelve  pro¬ 
positions  in  the  Maxims,  while  Rome  was  yet 
undecided.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year  (1698)  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
yet  more  indecently  urgent  than  his  former 
one,  demanding  a  thorough  condemnation  of  | 
so  dangerous  a  book  ;  and  this  epistle  he 
seconded  by  depriving  Fenelon,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  of  the  title  and  pension  of  pre¬ 
ceptor — that  pension  which  Fenelon  had  once 
nobly  oflFered  to  return  to  a  treasury  ex¬ 
hausted  by  ambitious  wars. 

Innocent  XII.  had  heard,  with  indignant 
sorrow,  of  the  arbitrary  measures  adopted 
against  Fenelon  and  his  friends.  He  was 
mortified  by  the  arrogance  of  Louis,  by  the 
attempts  so  openly  made  to  forestall  his  judg¬ 
ment.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
Cambray  had  erred  through  excess  of  love  to 
Ood,  Meaux,  by  want  of  love  to  his  neighbor. 
But  Louis  was  evidently  roused,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  provoke  him  too  far.  After  a  last 
effort  at  a  compromise,  the  Pope  yielded,  and 
the  cardinals  pronounced  a  condemnation,  far 
less  complete,  however,  than  the  vehemence 
of  the  accusers  had  hoped  to  secure.  Twenty- 
three  propositions  extracted  from  the  Maxims 
were  censured,  but  the  pontiff  openly  declared 
that  such  censure  did  not  extend  to  the  ex- 
lanations  which  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
ad  given  of  his  book.  This  sentence  was 
delivered  on  the  12tb  of  March,  1699.  The 
submission  of  Fenelon  is  famous  in  history. 
He  received  the  intelligence  as  be  was  about 
to  ascend  the  pulpit;  he  changed  his  subject, 
and  preached  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  superiors.  Bossuet  endeavored, 
in  vain,  to  represent  the  obedience  which  was 


The  Scotts  of  Abbotsford. — Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  Lockhart  Scott,  of  Abbotsford,  the 
ouly  son  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  grandson  of 
Sir  Waller  Scott,  died,  unmarried,  on  the 
loth  inst.,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven. 
When  Sir  Walter  died  he  left  two  sons  and  a 
grandson  to  perpetuate  the  lineage  of  his 
bouse;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  even 
a  shance  thought  could  have  crossed  his 
miud  that  all  three  should  die  childless  and 
abroad  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years. 
The  only  graodcbild  of  the  great  novelist 


the  first  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  self- 
condemnation  as  a  profound  hypocrisy. 

Madame  Ouyon  fingered  for  four  years  a 
solitary  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bastille.  In  the  same  tower  was  confined  the 
Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,  and  she  may  have 
heard,  in  her  cell,  the  melancholy  notes  of  the 
guitar  with  which  her  fellow-prisoner  beguiled 
a  captivity  whose  horrors  had  then  Tasted 
seven  and  thirty  years.  There,  a  constitution 
never  strong,  was  broken  down  by  the  stony 
chill  of  rigorous  winters,  and  by  the  noxious 
vapors  which  steamed  from  the  stagnant  moat 
in  summer.  She  was  liberated  in  1702,  and 
sent  to  Blois — a  picturesque  old  city,  whose 
steep  and  narrow  streets,  cut  into  innumer¬ 
able  steps,  overlook  the  Loire  ;  crowned  on 
the  one  side  by  its  fine  church,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  royal  chateau,  memorable  for 
the  murder  of  the  Guises ;  its  massive  pro¬ 
portions  adorned  by  the  varying  tastes  of 
successive  generations,  then  newly  beautified 
after  the  designs  of  Mansard,  and  now  a  ruin, 
the  delight  of  every  artist.  There  she  lived 
in  quiet,  sought  out  from  time  to  time  by 
visitors  from  distant  provinces  and  other 
lands, — as  patient  under  the  infirmity  of  de¬ 
clining  age  as  beneath  the  persecutions  of  her 
earlier  years — finding,  as  she  bad  always 
done,  some  sweet  in  every  bitter  cup,  and  a 
theme  for  praise  in  every  trial,  purified  by 
her  long  afflictions,  elevated  by  her  hope  of 
glory,  full  of  charity  and  full  of  peace,  re¬ 
signed  and  happy  to  the  last.  Her  latest 
letter  is  dated  in  1717, — Bossuet  bad  de¬ 
parted,  and  Fenelon, — and  before  the  close  of 
that  year,  she  also,  the  subject  of  such  long 
and  bitter  strife,  had  been  removed  beyond 
all  the  tempests  of  this  lower  world. 


now  alive  is  Mr.  Lockhart’s  only  surviving 
child,  Mrs.  Hope.  It  was  but  a  month  ago 
that  we  were  called  on  to  chronicle  the  death, 
at  thirty-seven,  of  the  closest  link  in  blood 
to  Scott’s  great  contemporary — Byron  ;  and 
here  are  we  now  recording  the  death,  at 
twenty-seven,  of  the  closest  link  in  blood  to 
Byron’s  great  contemporary.  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  ordained  that  the 
children  of  the  brain  shall  be  the  sole  crea¬ 
tions  of  great  authors  destined  to  endure. — 
Alhenaum. 
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THE  PARADISE  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 


“  It  was  a  chooen  plot  of  fertile  land. 

Amongst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had,  by  natnre’s  cunning  hand. 

Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  reety 

And  laid  foru  for  enaample  of  the  beet” — Faerie  Queen* 


WHKRB  IS  IT? 

This  is  the  glorioas  First  of  Jcnb  ! — and 
it  is  set  like  a  gem  in  the  centre  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  season.  Oh,  mighty,  multitudinous 
London,  how  thou  art  enjoying  thyself!  All 
thy  hravery  is  on,  all  thy  misery  is  hidden ; 
and  here  are  youth,  beauty,  age,  wisdom, 
valor,  genius,  loyalty,  all  surrounding  Queen 
Victoria,  giving  them  enchanting  reception, 
dispensing  regal  hospitalities — ay,  not  to  her 
own  loving  subjects  alone,  but  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  great  potentates  and 
people  of  the  earth ;  for  vast  as  is  her  em¬ 
pire,  she  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
’Tis  often  said,  and  it  has  become  splendidly 
stereotyped  in  English  phraseology,  that  the 
sun  never  sets  on  her  empire  ;  and  the  Queen, 
much  as  her  anxieties  are  occupied  with 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  had  recent  rea¬ 
son  to  muse,  not  unpleasingly,  on  a  certain 
little  speck  in  the  ^uthern  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  she  is  specially  loved,  and  where, 
after  their  humble  fashion,  they  celebrate 
her  natal  day  with  flag  fluttering  gaily,  and 
bell-ringing  and  singing  and  dancing — the 
only  day,  it  seems,  in  the  year,  in  which 
Terpsichore  can  find  time  from  her  other  en¬ 
gagements  to  show  her  merry  face  and  foot, 
with  feathery  touch,  for  a  moment — and, 
hark !  the  boom  of  a  gun,  forsooth,  all  on 
the  same  day,  and  to  glorify  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  !  But  what  a  gun  1  In  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  paradise  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak,  that  gun,  “  for 
fifty-five  years  had  been  deposit^  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  on  a  bed  of  coral,  guiltless 
of  blood,  during  the  time  so  many  thousands 
of  mankind  became  in  Europe  food  for  can¬ 
non  !”  Her  Majesty,  amidst  all  the  splendors 
which  surround  her,  may  bear  with  pleasure 
how  her  royal  name  was  used  at  a  certain 

*  This  quotation  ia  taken  from  the  motto  of  a 
little  volume  which  will  be  mentioned  in  due  time. 


tiny  speck  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  the 
aforesaid  accompaniments,  on  Tuesday  the 
24th  of  May,  1853  : — 

“  The  Queen !  the  Queen !  our  gracious  Queen ! 

Come  raise  on  high  your  voices, 

And  let  it  by  your  smile  be  seen 
That  every  heart  rejoices ! 

Her  natal  day  we’ll  celebrate 
With  ardor  and  devotion, 

And  Britain’s  festal  emulate 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  ! 

“  Now  let  Old  England’s  flag  be  spread — 

That  flag  long-famed  in  story ; 

And  as  it  waves  above  our  head, 

We’ll  think  npon  its  glory  ! 

Then  fire  thk  Gun — the  Bounty’s  Gun — 

And  set  the  bell  a-ringing, 

And  then  with  hearts  and  voices  one, 

We’ll  all  unite  in  singing — 

“The  Queen  !  the  Queen  !  God  bless  the  Queen  ! 

And  all  her  royal  kindred  ; 

Prolonged  and  happy  be  her  reign — 

By  faction  never  hindered  ! 

May  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor, 

The  happy  or  distressed,  ' 

O’er  her  wide  realm,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Arise  and  call  her  blessed  !” 

These  are  words  that  come  echoing  cheer¬ 
ily  from  the  Pacific,  and  may  filly  find  their 
way  to  the  regal  solitudes  of  Osborne  and 
Balmoral.  Both  Queen  and  Prince  know 
who  wrote  these  lines  of  simple  loyalty  and 
love ;  nay,  they  have  seen  and  spoken  with 
him,  and  that  within  these  last  few  months, 
and  at  Osborne  aforesaid.  But  he  has  since 
travelled  from  the  royal  presence,  exhilarated 
with  its  cheering  brightness,  ten  thousand 
miles  and  more,  and  doubtless  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing  these  same  verses  at  that  speck  in  the 
Pacific,  on  the  24th  of  May,  now  immediate¬ 
ly  last  past.  The  news  has  come  rather 
quickly,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  is  the  fact — 
and  it  has  also  come  without  the  aid  of  the 
submerged  electric  wire  I 
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Well !  tehere  it  it  f  ’Tis  Queen  Victoria’s 
— but  somewhat  out  of  the  reach  of  her  gay 
little  Fairy,  and,  therefore,  the  Queen  may 
never  Uike  a  trip  to  see  it!  Four  years  ago, 
a  French  military  gentleman  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  there  with  a  party  of  friends,  all  in 
military  uniform,  and  politely  asked,  through 
our  poet,  of  whom  more  anon,  in  broken 
English,  “  Veder  de  people  had  heard  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  de  French  Re- 
publique?  and  would  dey  enlist  demselves 
under  it?”  And  then  he  took  out  a  paper 
for  their  signatures ;  but  our  poet  aforesaid 
quietly  pointed  to  the  little  English  flag  wav¬ 
ing  over  their  heads  at  that  moment,  assured 
the  complaisant  visitor  that  they  knew  all 
about  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  French  Re¬ 
public.  but  that  all  the  people  there  were 
faithful  subjects  of  Victoria,  Queen  or 
England;  on  which  the  polite  Frenchman 
bowed,  begged  pardon,  returned  the  paper 
to  his  pocket,  and  said,  that  ”  be  did  not 
know  it  was  a  colony  !”  Nor  is  it ;  but 
its  inhabitants  are  entirely  English ;  and, 
says  their  recent  historian,  **  such  a  loyal 
and  united  community,  as  a  whole,  cannot 
be  found  in  any  of  the  colonies  or  dependen¬ 
cies  of  the  British  empire  1  The  English 
union-jack  is  hoisted  on  all  grand  occasions, 
and  to  England  the  people  would  look  for 
protection,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to 
disturb  their  position.”  Ay,  and  as  fast  as 
steam  or  sail  could  bring  their  protectors, 
they  would  go !  And  one  of  them — as  brave 
and  good  an  admiral  as  ever  strode  quarter¬ 
deck — has  recently  been  to  this  mysterious 
place,  and  speaks  of  it  as  we  do.  **  I 
stayed,”  says  he,  four  days  upon  that  speck 
on  the  ocean,  but  rising  like  a  paradise  on 
its  bosom 

“  Away  !  away  !”  says  one  who  accompanied 
him,  “  we  are  off  to  the  world  again,  truly 
sorry  to  leave  this  island  ;  their  happiness  in 
this  life  consists  solely  in  virtue,  and  their 
virtue  is  their  truest  pleasure !”  Ay,  ad¬ 
miral  !  as  you  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 
while  your  noble  ship  fired  twenty-one  guns 
in  honor  of  her  Majesty’s  flag,  they  said, 
in  thundering  tones,  “  Queen  Victoria  wiil 

f  rotect  you,”  as  far  as  she  can ;  but,  dear 
slanders,  you  are  safe  under  the  protection 
of  a  higher  Power,  who  listens  well-pleased 
to  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ever  as¬ 
cending  the  heavens  from  your  swelling 
wilderness  of  waters. 

But  where  t«  it  ?  If  we  bad  an  eight  thou- 
~sand  mile  boring  iron,  after  it  had  passed 
through  heaven  only  knows  how  many  miles, 
as  Humboldt  would  tell  us,  of  boiling  granite. 


and  vacant  space,  or  water,  or  whatever  else 
constitutes  the  globe  which  is  favored  with 
the  existence  of  London  (at  which  point  the 
boring  iron  would  enter),  it  would  come  pok¬ 
ing  out  at  the  antipodes,  not  so  very  far  from 
our  little  paradise.  We  say,  not  so  very  far 
— but,  in  operations  on  so  grand  a  scale,  we 
must  be  allowed  literally  a  little  latitude — 
and  longitude.  But  our  island  (for  island  it 
is)  is  to  be  found  in  the  waters  which  con¬ 
tain  the  island-home  of  immortal  Robinson 
Crusoe !  No  gold  has  been  found  there,  but 
a  much  more  remarkable  article.  Yet  it  will 
tempt  none  of  our  venturous  Californian  and 
Australian  emigrants  to  go  in  quest  of  it — 
it  is  Virtue  grown  outofVicE  ! — Innocence 
out  of  Quilt  !  Ah  !  what  a  thrilling  page 
of  man’s  history  chronicles  that  same  litUe 
spot !  Let  us  read  it  off  in  our  way,  and  take 
our  owu  time  in  doing  it.  We  ought  all  to 
take  pains  with  our  task ;  for — shall  we  say 
it  ? — Maoa  is  no  stranger  to  that  little  par¬ 
adise  !  And  well  we  knew,  from  that  same 
poet  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  and 
whom  we  ourselves  saw  shortly  before  be 
was  seen  by  Majesty,  that  they  have  read 
— and  perhaps  they  are  at  this  moment 
reading — what  has  been  given  to  the  world 
from  these  pages.  And  patient  confiding 
reader,  rarely  have  they  contained  anythingto 
compare,  in  interest  and  instructiveness,  with 
the  events  which  we  shall  try  now  to  present 
to  you  as  some  of  them  have  recently  come 
under  our  own  notice ;  and  we  shall,  for  a 
reason  of  our  own,  reserve,  till  somewhat 
advanced  in  our  story,  all  indication  of  the 
source  from  which  we  have  taken  it.  Those 
events  are  of  a  nature  to  arrest  the  attention, 
and  occasionally  to  agitate  and  excite  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  all  classes  of 
readers.  Some  of  them  are  old,  others  new, 
and  both  thoroughly  authentic ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  acquire  a  vivid  and  charming  air  of 
novelty  from  their  connection  with  the  latter. 

THE  MUTINY. 

Lieutenant  Bligh  had  been  for  several 
years  sailing-master  in  the  Resolution  of 
the  celebrated  circumnavigator.  Captain 
Cook;  and  in  the  year  1787  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  his  majesty  King 
George  the  Third’s  armed  ship  the  Bounty, 
on  an  interesting  expedition  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands — namely,  acting  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had  visited 
Otabeite  with  Captain  Cook  in  1769 — to  try 
I  the  experiment  of  introducing  plants  of  the 
I  bread-fruit  tree,  which  supplied  their  food  to 
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the  OtaheiUns,  into  the  West  Indies.  The 
Bounty  set  soil  from  Spithead  on  the  23d 
December,  1787.  Mr.  Bligh  was  then  in  the 
Tery  prime  of  life — about  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  He  returned  to  England  and  landed 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  of  March,  1790; 
having  experienced,  during  that  brief  interval, 
such  a  disastrous  adventure  as  will,  with  its 
incidents,  always  associate  his  name  with  one 
of  the  most  painfullv  interesting  passages  in 
our  naval  history.  How  little  he  thought  of 
it  as  he  issued  in  buoyant  spirits  from  8pil- 
bead!  The  Bounty  was  of  215  tons  burden, 
and,  including  Bligh,  a  botanist,  and  a  gar¬ 
dener,  carried  forty -six  persons.  On  the 
26th  of  the  ensuing  October,  they  reached 
Otaheite  (^now  called  Tahiti),  and  met  with  a 
very  friendly  reception  from  the  natives,  who 
supplied  them  in  abundance  with  roasted  pig 
and  bread  fruit  during  a  delightful  stay  of 
six  months,  during  which  Mr.  Bligh  succeed¬ 
ed  in  collecting  upwards  of  a  thousand  plants 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  With  these  they  quit¬ 
ted  Tahiti  in  the  spring  of  1789,  on  their  way 
to  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Bligh,  though  an 
able  commander,  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  hasty  temper;  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  and  the  master’s  mate,  Mr.  Fletcher 
Christian,  lived  not  on  the  best  terms  together. 
The  latter  was  a  young  man,  only  twenty- four 
years  old,  of  respectable  family,  of  talent  in 
his  profession,  and  possessed  of  a  daring  and 
adventurous  spirit. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  April  1789, 
the  commander  invited  him  to  supper,  but 
he  declined  ;  having,  doubtless,  by  that  time 
conceived  the  audacious  purpose  which  he 
afterwards  so  quickly  carried  into  effect. 
This  memorable  night  was  one  distinguished 
even  in  the  tropical  regions  for  its  tranquil 
loveliness ;  and  we  may  conceive  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  Bounty,  as  his  vessel  softly  clave 
the  sparkling  waters,  and  his  sails  glistened 
in  the  silver  moonlight,  pacing  the  deck,  and 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  hour.  But  who 
can  tell  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth  ?  He 
was  woke  out  of  sleep  at  break  of  day  by  a 
startling  vision — his  cabin  full  of  men  armed 
with  pistols  and  cuthisses,  headed  by  Mr. 
Christian!  On  his  calling  out  to  know  what 
they  meant,  a  voice  sternly  exclaimed,  “  Hold 
your  tongue,  sir,  or  you  are  dead  this  instant  I” 
With  oaths  and  great  violence  they  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  without  giving  him 
time  to  dress ;  and  then,  hurrying  him  on 
deck,  forced  him,  with  eighteen  persons, 
chiefly  officers,  superior  and  petty,  into  the 
ship’s  launch,  flinging  to  them  about  32  lb. 
of  porit,  150  lb.  of  bread,  28  gallons  of  water. 


6  quarts  of  rum,  6  bottles  of  wine,  4  cutlass¬ 
es,  a  quadrant,  a  compass,  and  a  small  quanti¬ 
ty  of  canvas,  twine,  and  cordage.  The  heart¬ 
less  mutineers  then  sailed  away,  leaving  their 
unfortunate  commander,  and  almost  all  his 
officers — nineteen  persons — in  a  boat  on  the 
Pacihc  Ocean  only  23  feet  long,  and  6  feet  0 
inches  broad,  heavily  laden,  and  without  any 
awning  1  Could  the  mutineers  have  foreseen 
what  was  in  store  for  them,  they  would  not 
have  dared  a  retributive  Providence,  and 
might  have  reflected  a  little  on  an  old  English 
maxim — “  Begin  nothing  of  which  you  have 
not  well  considered  tke  end."  Which  fared 
worse,  the  mutineers  or  their  victims,  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  shall  rapidly  follow  the  course 
of  each. 

TOK  BOAT  ADRirr. 

Here  is  scope  for  the  imagination,  and  for 
sympathy.  What  will  be  thought  of  a  slight 
open  boat,  thus  crammed  with  human  beings, 
performing  a  voyage  across  the  ocean  of  near¬ 
ly  four  thousand  miles?  Well  indeed,  and 
often,  might  they  have  exclaimed,  on  their 
lonely  and  perilous  voyage, 

“Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  that  dwell  at  home 
at  ease. 

Ah  !  little  do  yon  think  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
seas !” 

The  ship  left  the  hapless  boat’s  crew  at 
about  thirty  miles  distance  from  Tofoa,  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  first  thing 
the  latter  attempted  was  to  land  at  the  is¬ 
land,  to  procure  bread-fruit  and  water.  The 
savages,  however,  received  them  barbarously, 
attacking  them  with  stones,  and  beat  them 
off  the  island,  where  they  left  dead  one  of 
their  number,  who  had  gallantly  remained 
last  on  shore  to  push  the  boat  off.  The  sava¬ 
ges  surrounded  and  killed  him  on  the  spot, 
and  others  pushed  off  in  canoes  to  attack 
the  unfortunate  boat’s  crew,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  not  been  vouchsafed  a  sin¬ 
gle  piece  of  firearms  for  their  protection. 
Some  cloths  thrown  into  the  water  to  amuse 
their  pursuers,  however,  diverted  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Bligh  and  his  friends  escaped 
massacre.  But  what  was  now  to  be  done? 
Whither  were  they  to  direct  their  course  ? 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide !” 

After  much  consideration,  Mr.  Bligh  obtain¬ 
ed  his  companions’  concurrence  in  a  proposal 
to  make  for  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Timor  (of  which  they  knew  nothing  but 
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the  name),  a  dietance  of  3618  miles !  The 
gunwales  of  the  boat  were  only  six  inches 
above  the  water,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  misery  to  which  eighteen  people  were 
to  be  so  long  consigned,  even  regarding  only 
their  cabined,  cribbed,  conhned  condition: 
they  were  to  traverse  the  ocean  by  day,  by 
night,  in  all  weathers,  over  a  space  of  com¬ 
paratively  unexplored  ocean,  equal  to  nearly 
a  sixth  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
globe.  They  started  upon  their  voyage  on 
the  2d  of  May ;  all  Mr.  Biigh’s  company  hav¬ 
ing  solemnly  promised  him  to  be  content  with 
one  ounce  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water  per  day  a- piece.  One  half  of  them  were 
to  be  on  the  look-out,  while  the  others  lay 
down  in  the  boat’s  bottom :  and  not  having 
room  to  stretch  their  limbs,  and  being  expos¬ 
ed  to  constant  wet  and  colds,  they  sufifered, 
poor  souls!  quickly  and  severely  from  cramps, 
which  almost  disabled  them  from  moving  a 
limb.  What  a  look-out  by  day  and  by  night ! 
O  ne  can  imagine  them  often  gaang  down  into 
the  depth  beneath  them — within  a  few  in¬ 
ches  from  its  surface,  and  watching  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  sharks  flitting  around  them, 
waiting  for  a  banquet,  which  any  sudden 
caprice  or  accident  might  bring  them !  After 
five  days’  sail,  they  were  startled  to  find  two 
large  canoes,  filled  with  cannibals,  making 
toward  them  at  top  speed  from  the  Feejee  is¬ 
lands.  The  canoes  continued  the  chase  till 
within  two  miles’  distance,  when  they  gave 
it  up.  Sharks  beneath,  cannibals  ^hind, 
storms  above  and  below ! — what  sources  of 
fear  and  misery!  what  long  hours  of  loneli¬ 
ness  and  terror  must  have  been  theirs  ?  They 
encountered  tremendous  thunder-storms — by 
one  of  them,  shortly  after  starting  on  their 
voyage,  they  were  very  nearly  swamped  ; 
yet  these  brave  and  go<^  souls  placed  their 
hopes  in  God,  to  whom  they  often  addressed 
a  devout  prayer,  composed  for  them  by  their 
commander,  partly  from  his  recollection  of 
the  Prayer-book.  He  wrote  it  in  a  small 
blank  signal-book,  now  extant ;  and  it  contains 
a  humble  confession  of  sins  on  the  part  of 
/those  suffering  under  the  divine  chastisement, 
invokes  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  in 
their  misery  and  danger,  and  returns  thanks 
to  Him  who  spared  their  lives  from  day  to 
day.  Poor  Bligh  tried  as  long  as  he  could  to 
note  a  few  observations,  chiefly  of  places  he 
passed,  in  this  book ;  and  this  blotted  and 
weather-stained  document,  an  affecting  relic, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  daughters. 
**  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty,”  he  says, 
“  that  1  can  open  a  book  to  write ;  and  I  feel 
truly  sensible  1  can  do  no  more  than  point 
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out  where  these  lands  are  to  be  found,  and 
give  some  idea  of  their  extent."  It  was  for¬ 
tunate.  indeed,  that  no  quarrels  or  dissensions 
seem  to  have  broken  out  among  the  little 
crew.  Had  it  been  so,  what  might  not  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  As  early  as  the  8th 
of  May,  the  allowance  of  food  to  each  was 
necessarily  reduced  to  one  and  a  half  ounce 
of  pork,  half  a  pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  an  ounce 
of  bread,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum,  Bligh 
measuring  out  the  allowance  very  accurately, 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  scales  which  he  made 
out  of  two  cocoa-nut  shells,  while  a  pistol- bul¬ 
let  (of  twenty-five  to  the  pound)  served  as  a 
weight  to  fix  the  allowance  of  bread  to  each. 
The  half  pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  however,  was 
soon  further  reduced  to  a  quarter ;  and  as  for  ' 
the  bread,  wetted  and  decayed  as  it  was,  and 
doled  out  thus  by  bullet- weight,  it  was  eaten 
with  the  utmost  relish.  A  fearful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  drenched  them  to  the 
skin,  yet  proved  a  timely  godsend,  for  it  pro¬ 
duced  them  twenty  gallons  of  water.  This  was 
dealt  out  three  times  a  day,  in  a  small  horn 
cup  two  inches  deep  and  two  in  diameter, 
and  round  it  was  written  by  Bligh,  “Allow¬ 
ance  of  water  three  times  a-day.”  He  took 
his  own  meals  out  of  a  small  gourd,  round 
which  he  also  wrote,  “  The  cup  1  eat  my  mise¬ 
rable  allowance  out  of.”  The  oullet  was  after¬ 
wards  set  in  a  metal  plate,  on  which  Bligh 
inscribed,  “  This  bullet,  l-26th  of  a  lb.,  was 
the  allowance  of  bread  which  supported 
eighteen  men  for  forty-eight  days,  served  to 
each  person  three  times  a-day,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  William  Bligh,  from  the 
28th  April  1789  to  the  14th  June  following.” 
All  these  deeply-interesting  relics  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  his  daughters.  From  the  10th 
of  May  they  encountered  a  succession  of 
storms,  with  frequent  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  sea  constantly  breaking  over  the  boat,  and 
nearly  filling  it  with  water,  which  they  had 
to  bale  out  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent 
being  swamped;  yet  most  of  them  were  serious¬ 
ly  weakened  and  ill,  from  cramps  and  spasms. 
They  gained  some  slight  relief  by  adopting 
a  suggestion  of  their  thoughtful  command¬ 
er, — viz.,  they  all  took  off  their  clothes,  steep¬ 
ed  in  rain-wet,  and  wrung  them  in  the  salt  wa¬ 
ter,  which  produced  some  little  warmth  to 
their  shivering  limbs.  What  a  sight  these  un¬ 
fortunate  beings,  thus  engaged  on  the  lonely 
ocean,  must  have  presented  to  a  pitying  be¬ 
holder  !  To  aggravate  their  disastrous  condi¬ 
tion,  their  little  store  of  bread  had  become 
soaked  in  the  salt  water,  which  had  broken 
over  them  incessantly  ;  and  even  of  their  sor¬ 
ry  fare,  their  pittance,  by  the  24th  May,  was 
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reduced  to  l-25th  of  a  Ib.  for  breakfast,  and 
the  like  quantity  for  dinner,  omitting  supper ! 
On  the  25lb,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  one 
or  two  sea-fowl  that  came  so  near  the  boat 
(which  must  have  been  indeed  a  novel  sight 
to  them)  as  enabled  the  mariners  to  catch 
them  with  the  hand !  They  were  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  and  each  was  cut  into  eighteen 
pieces,  and  eaten,  of  course,  uncooked.  About 
this  time  the  heat  of  the  sun  became  so  in¬ 
tense  that  it  caused  a  languor  and  faintness 
which  made  them  weary  of  life.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  29th  they  found  themselves  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  rocks  on  which  the  sea 
was  breaking  furiously,  but  they  contrived  to 
haul  off,  and  so  escape  instant  destruction. 
They  were  able  to  steer  through  an  opening 
in  the  reef,  and  found  a  small  island  within 
it,  which  Bligh  named  “  Island  of  Direction.” 
“  We  had,”  says  he,  ”  returned  God  thanks 
for  HU  gracious  protection  ;  and  with  much 
content  took  our  miserable  allowance  of  a  25th 
of  a  lb.  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water  (with  which  they  had  been  furnished, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  thunder-storm). 
At  length  they  began  to  near  New  Holland, 
and  landed  on  a  6ne  sandy  bay  in  an  island 
near  the  main,  where  they  luxuriated  on  oys¬ 
ters,  water,  and  berries,  and  slept  comfortably 
all  night ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  in  the 
morning  to  leave,  they  found  a  large  party  of 
natives  armed  with  spears,  running  and  hal¬ 
looing  towards  them — whether  friendly  or 
not,  Mr.  Bligh  and  his  companions  did  not 
pause  to  ascertain,  but  put  off  safely  to  sea. 
On  the  31st  they  landed  at  another  little  is¬ 
land,  where  they  again  found  oysters  ;  and  it 
may  be  said,  in  a  way,  that  they  indeed 
astonished  the  natives,”  on  whom  they  sup¬ 
ped  heartily.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  June 
they  succeeded  in  threading  their  way  through 
a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  passage  (the 
Endeavor  Straits),  and  were  again  in  the 
open  ocean  ;  but  here  again  they  had  to  en¬ 
counter  long-continued  wet  and  stormy  wea¬ 
ther,  fiom  which  their  exhausted  frames 
suffered  very  severely.  Incessant  fatigue,  and 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  overpowered  the 
strongest  among  them,  and  several  seemed 
at  the  point  of  death.  During  all  these  ter¬ 
rible  trinls,  the  noble-spirited  commander 
contrived  to  support  their  sinking  spirits  by 
every  exertion  to  distract  and  amuse  their  at¬ 
tention,  he  himself  all  the  while  as  exhausted 
as  themselves.  At  length,  however,  his  for¬ 
titude  and  constancy  were  rewarded  ;  for,  be¬ 
hold  !  at  3  A.M.  of  the  12th  June,  their  eyes 
were  ravished  with  a  sight  of  their  long-sighed- 
for  point  of  destination  !  Timor  I  Timor ! — the 


island  of  Timor  was  in  sight  I  Ah,  who  shall 
tell  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  that  shot  through 
the  hearts  of  the  weather-beaten  and  all  but 

firostrate  boat’s  crew,  as  they  first  saw  the  is- 
and,  and  found  themselves  nearing  it !  What 
pious  gratitude  filled  them  towards  their  good 
God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  waters  of  the 
earth,  and  who  had  conducted  them  through 
such  unexampled  perils ! 

On  the  14th  June  they  landed  at  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Coupang,  after  having  been 
forty-eight  long  days  and  nights  in  this  open 
boat  on  the  ocean,  and  received  a  most  hearty 
and  hospitable  welcome  from  the  governor 
and  all  the  other  residents.  On  the  30th  of 
August  Mr.  Bligh  sailed  with  his  surviving 
crew  (for  one  di^  of  fever  at  Timor),  taking 
with  him  the  launch  in  which  they  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  ocean,  for  BataVia;  and  afterwards 
homeward  with  eleven  out  of  the  original 
eighteen,  the  others  having  died  or  preferred 
remaining  in  Batavia.  He  landed  safe  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  the  14th  March  1790.  His  cruel 
case  was  instantly  made  known,  and  attracted 
universal  sympathy.  He  was  quickly  promot¬ 
ed,  served  with  great  distinction  at  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Camperdown  and  Copenhagen,  at  the 
latter  of  which  he  commanded  a  ship  under 
Lord  Nelson  ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  ultimately 
became  a  vice-admiral.  Thenceforth  be  lived 
happily  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  died 
in  London,  in  the  year  1817,  aged  sixty-three. 

RETRIBOnON. 

The  atrocious  act  of  mutiny  and  piracy  ex¬ 
cited,  as  may  well  be  imaging,  universal  in¬ 
dignation  in  England  ;  and  a  frigate  (the  Pan¬ 
dora),  under  the  command  of  Captain  Eld- 
wards,  was  forthwith  despatched  to  the  site 
of  it,  with  orders  to  visit  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands,  and  seize  and  bring  home 
all  the  mutineers  they  might  discover.  The 
Pandora  arrived  at  Matavai  Bay,  off  Ota- 
heite,  on  the  23d  March  1791 ;  and  three  of 
the  offenders  immediately  came  on  board,  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves,  and  were  instantly  put 
in  irons.  Eleven  more  were  seized  at  Otaheite, 
and  also  put  in  Irons.  Two  of  the  original 
mutineers,  who  bad  landed  at  Otaheite,  were 
dead — after  one  of  them  bad  become  a  king, 
and  been  shortly  afterwards  murdered  by 
the  other,  who  was  himself  instantly  stoned 
to  death  by  the  natives.  No  tidings  could 
be  gained  of  the  remaining  nine  mutineers, 
nor  of  the  Bounty  ;  and  after  making  all  pos¬ 
sible  efforts  to  discover  them,  the  frigate, 
with  her  fourteen  mutineers  lying  in  irons  iu 
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a  cage  on  th«  after  part  of  the  ouarter-deek, 
only  eleven  feet  in  length,  called  “Pandora’a 
Box,”  set  off  homewa^.  She  was  wrecked, 
however,  on  a  coral  reef  o£f  New  Holland,  on 
the  29th  August,  1791,  and  the  crew  had 
to  navigate  a  thousand  miles  in  open  boats. 
Four  of  the  mutineers  went  down,  in  their 
irons,  with  the  Pandora ;  others  of  their 
companions  succeeded,  with  desperate  efforts, 
in  disengaging  themselves  from  their  irons. 
Thirty  of  the  crew  also  perished.  Captain 
Edwards,  and  his  surviving  men  and  prison¬ 
ers,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  sandy  quay,  only 
ninety  yards  long  by  sixty  wide, — a  miserable 
spot,  where  they  all  were  nearly  consumed, 
under  a  vertical  sun,  from  the  insupportable 
heat  of  which  the  wretched  prisoners  bad  no 
other  defence  but  to  bury  themselves  up  to 
their  necks  in  the  butning  sands  I  The  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  men  had  tents  made  of  boats’ 
sails ;  but  be  deemed  it  consistent  with  duty 
to  refuse  the  slightest  shelter  or  protection  to 
his  wretched  prisoners  1  One  of  them  was 
a  young  gentleman,  named  Peter  Heywood, 
not  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  mu¬ 
tiny,  in  which  he  had  taken  no  voluntary 
part.  The  only  article  he  saved  from  the 
wreck  was  a  Common-Prayer  Book,  which 
he  held  between  his  teeth  as  he  swam  to 
shore  for  his  life.  He,  with  his  guilty  sur¬ 
viving  companions,  reached  England,  heavily 
chained  and  almost  in  rags,  on  the  19th 
June,  1792.  On  the  12th  September,  he 
and  his  nine  fellow-mutineers  were  brought  to 
a  court-martial  at  Portsmouth,  on  board  the 
Duke,  the  president  being  Lord  Hood.  On 
the  sixth  day  the  court  acquitted  four  of  the 
ten.  and  found  the  remaining  six  guilty  of  the 
capital  offence  of  running  away  with  the 
ship,  and  deserting  His  Majesty’s  service. 
Among  these  latter  was  poor  Peter  Hey¬ 
wood.  They  uere  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  on  board  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
ships  of  war ;  but  two  of  them,  Peter  Hey- 
wo^  and  another,  were  recommended  to  His 
Majesty’s  mercy.  Two  days  afterwards,  the 
unfortunate  young  gentleman  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  clergyman,  a  friend  of  his  family,  con¬ 
taining  the  following  remarkable  and  affect¬ 
ing  passages : 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  18tb  instant,  the 
irta^l  eenlence  death  was  pronounced  upon 
roe,  to  which  (being  the  just  decree  of  that  Divine 
Providence  who  first  gave  me  breath)  I  bow  my 
devoted  head  with  that  fortitude,  cheerfulness, 
and  resignation,  which  is  the  duty  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Re¬ 
deemer  Christ  Jesus.  To  him  alone  I  now  look 
for  succor,  in  full  hope  that  perhaps  a  law  days 


more  will  open  to  the  view  of  my  astonished  and 
fearful  soul  His  kingdom  of  eternal  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  bliss,  prepared  only  for  the  righteous 
of  heart.  I  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  the 
slightest  act  of  the  detestable  crime  of  mutiny, 
but  am  doomed  to  die  for  not  being  active  in  my 
endeavor  to  suppress  it.  Could  the  evidences 
who  appeared  in  the  court-martial  be  tried,  they 
would  also  suffer  for  the  same  and  only  crime  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty.  But  I  am  to  be  the 
victim.  Alas!  my  youthful  inexperience,  and  no 
depravity  of  will,  is  the  sole  cause  to  which  I  can 
attribute  my  misfortunes.  But,  so  far  from  re¬ 
pining  at  my  fate,  I  receive  it  with  a  dreadful 
kind  of  joy,  composure,  and  serenity  of  mind, 
well  asaum  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  point  me 
out  as  a  subject,  through  whom  some  useful, 
though  at  present  unsearchable  intention  of 
the  divine  attributes  may  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  for  the  future  benefit  of  my  country.  Then 
why  should  I  repine  at  being  made  a  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  perhaps  thousands  of  my  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  ?  Forbid  it.  Heaven !" 

On  the  24lb  October,  1792,  he  and 
another  received  a  free,  unconditional  pardon; 
another  was  respited,  and  ultimately  pardon¬ 
ed  ;  and  three  were  hanged  at  the  yard-arm, 
a  miserable  spectacle,  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
on  board  the  Brunswick.  When  Captain 
Montague,  two  days  before  the  execution, 
read  young  Peter  Heywood  His  Majesty’s 
gracious  pardon,  the  youth  addressed  him  in 
the  following  noble  strain  : 

“  Sir,  when  the  sentence  of  tlie  law  was  passed 
upon  me,  1  received  it,  1  trust,  as  became  a  man  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  carried  into  execution,  I  should 
have  met  my  fate,  I  hope,  in  a  manner  becoming 
a  Christian.  Your  admonition  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  re¬ 
ceive  with  gratitude  my  sovereign’s  mercy,  for 
which  my  future  life  shall  be  faithfully  devoted 
to  his  service.” 

And  faithfully  his  future  life  redeemed  his 
pledge.  He  immediately  re-entered  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  rose  in  it  rapidly  to  high  sta¬ 
tion,  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  died 
in  honorable  retirement  in  the  year  1831,  in 
his  58th  year.  His  considerate  and  discrim¬ 
inating  judges,  after  weighing  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  regarded  him  as  having  been 
more  unfortunate  than  criminal,  from  his 
youth,  the  coercion  under  which  he  had  la¬ 
bored,  and  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  outrage  inflicted  on  his 
commander,  or  his  fellow-victims.  His  early 
misfortunes  saddened  and  sobered  him  for 
life ;  he  became  the  idol  of  those  who  were 
placed  either  over  or  under  him ;  and  it 
stands  recorded  of  him  by  one  of  our  naval 
annalists,  “  that  his  king  and  country  never 
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had  a  more  faithful  ■errant,  nor  the  naval 
■errice  a  more  worthy  and  reapectable  mem¬ 
ber.” 

THE  mtSiaO  MXTTlHniU. 

It  seems  difficult  to  assign  adequate  motives 
for  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  or  at  least  to 
imagine  the  ulterior  objects  of  its  perpetra¬ 
tors.  Fletcher  Christian,  the  ringleader, 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
brother  of  Professor  Christian,  the  annotator 
of  Black»tone'$  Commentaries,  and  Chief- 
Justice  of  Ely  ;  while  Mr.  Young,  one  of  the 
midshipmen  who  shared  his  desperate  ven¬ 
ture,  was  the  nephew  of  a  baronet.  What 
could  such  men  have  imagined  would  be 
tbeir  destiny  ?  What,  for  instance,  could 
they  do  with  their  king’s  ship  ?  What  plea¬ 
sure  could  they  have  in  spending  the  rest  of 
their  lives  among  savages  ? 

It  was  twenty  years  before  the  slightest 
trace  of  them  could  be  detected,  but  then 
their  deplorable  fate  became  known.  It 
seems  that  as  soon  as  they  had  turned  adrift 
their  commander, Christian  sailed  for  an  island 
600  miles  south  ofOtaheite,  intending  to  land 
there  ;  but  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  allow 
them,  they  returned  to  Otaheite.  Once  more 
they  went  to  the  island  in  question,  were 
again  repulsed  by  the  natives,  and  once  more 
repaired  to  Otaheite.  It  was  now  necessary 
for  them  to  consider  seriously  bow  they  were 
to  dispose  of  themselves.  All  but  nine  re¬ 
solved  to  settle  at  Otaheite,  Christian  and 
his  eight  companions  resolving  to  try  their 
fortunes  elsewhere.  It  so  happened  that  he 
had  found  in  the  Bounty,  among  its  com¬ 
mander’s  books,  a  copy  of  Commander  Car- 
taret’s  Voyage  Round  the  World  ;  and  among 
his  other  discoveries,  the  author  mentions  a 
very  little  island  which  he  6rst  saw  on  the 
2nd  July,  1767,  in  the  South  PaciBc  Ocean  ; 
**  it  appeared,”  he  said,  like  a  great  rock 
rising  out  of  the  sea,”  and  was  so  high  as  to 
be  visible  at  more  than  fifteen  leagues  dis¬ 
tance . Its  highest  point  rose 

1008  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in 
clear  weather  could  be  seen  at  forty  miles’ 
distance.  As  it  was  first  seen  by  a  young 
gentleman  named  Pitcairn,  they  gave  it  his 
name,  “  Pitcairn’s  Island,”  and  tried  to  land 
on  it ;  but  the  surf  was  raging  so  violently 
round  it  as  to  render  near  approach  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  is  at  a  distance  of  1200  miles  from 
Otaheite,  and  is  in  latitude  26*  4'  south,  and 
in  longitude  180*  8'  west.  It  is  only  four 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  a  mile 
and  a  half  being  its  greatest  length.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  having  been  elevated  from 


the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  some  tremendooa 
convulsion  caused  by  the  action  of  fire,  which 
has  given  a  vertical  character  and  a  jagged 
outline  to  the  stony  mountains,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  scenery  wildly  picturesque.  It 
is  covered  with  trees — the  cocoa-nut,  plan¬ 
tain,  bread-fruit,  and  banyan — and  its  cli¬ 
mate  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  There  are  no  venomous  reptiles.  There 
is  only  one  point,  called  Bounty  Bay,  where 
access  is  possible,  and  that  only  in  calm 
weather;  and  even  then  great  care  is  requisite 
to  avoid  the  breakers.  There  is  scarcely  any 
beach ;  and  almost  instantly  on  landing  the 
visitor  commences  a  precipitous  ascenL  This 
was  the  desolate  spot  selected  by  the  muti¬ 
neer  and  his  companions  for  their  future  resi¬ 
dence  !  They  sailed  in  the  Bounty ;  and 
when  it  arrived,  there  landed  from  it  twenty- 
eight  souls ;  viz.,  Christian,  Mr.  Young,  a 
midshipman,  and  seven  seamen ;  and  all 
these  nine  Englishmen  had  married  Otaheitan 
women !  who  accompanied  them.  There 
were  also  six  Otaheitan  men,  three  of  them 
with  wives;  and  a  child  ten  months  old.  Let 
the  reader  realize  for  a  moment  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman — of  two  gentlemen,  married 
to  savages,  doomed  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  on  that  forlorn  spot,  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  home,  where  were  their  anxious 
families  and  friends,  and  where  also  resided 
those  who  doubtless  were  sending  forth 
scouts  to  scour  tbe  ocean  in  quest  of  the  guil¬ 
ty  occupants  of  that  island,  and  bring  them 
home  to  suffer  a  just  and  ignominious  death  1 

Christian  and  bis  friends  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  occupants  of  the  island,  for 
they  found  indubitable  traces  of  ancient  pre¬ 
decessors,  savage  and  idolatrous  ;  hatchets ; 
spear-beads  of  bard  stone ;  a  large  stone 
bowl  ;  carvings  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
four  images  six  feet  in  height ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  skulls  buried,  each  having  a  pearl 
under  it.  Tbe  new-comers  found  no  other 
traces  of  man  on  the  island  ;  they  were  tbe 
only  living  human  occupants. 

UCRDKRS. 

Fearful  times  awaited  the  mutineers  and 
their  companions.  Christian  retained  for  a 
while  the  position  and  authority  of  head  of 
the  community  ;  and  his  mind  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  with  efforts  to  preserve  order 
and  p>eace,  which  were  hourly  interrupted 
by  his  turbulent  and  savage  companions. 
Much  of  his  time,  however,  was  spenton  a  spot 
on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  which  he  called 
his  “  look-out,”  whence  he  would  anxiously 
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sanrey  the  ocean,  to  tee  whether  it  hore 
along  its  bosom  the  coming  avenger !  What 
thonghts  mast  have  been  hu  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  of  mournful  solitude  !  What  would  he 
then  have  given  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done  I 
Shortly  after  their  landing  they  broke  up 
the  BoutUjf,  and  so  condemned  themselves 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  island. 
There  were  sanguinary  frays  incessantly  aris¬ 
ing  between  the  Europeans  and  the  savages ; 
and  at  length  the  Otaheitan  men  entered 
into  a  plot  to  destroy  their  European  com¬ 
panions.  The  wives  of  the  latter,  however, 
disclosed  it  to  their  husbands  on  the  eve  of 
the  projected  massacre.  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  anticipated.  Within  a  year’s 
time,  Christian  and  four  of  his  companions 
were  murdered  by  their  Otaheitan  com¬ 
panions,  all  of  whom  were  in  turn  slain  the 
same  year!  One  of  them  was  killed  with 
an  axe  by  Mrs.  Young,  the  midshipman’s 
Otaheitan  wife !  As  soon  as  she  had  done 
this,  she  signalled  her  husband,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  shot  the  sole  surviving  Otaheitan  1 
In  the  year  1794,  there  were  only  four  of  the 
Englishmen  alive,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Young;  and  the  five  skulls  of  the  murdered 
Englishmen,  including  Christian,  were  kept 
by  the  women  of  the  place  as  trophies ;  and 
they  were  afterwards,  only  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  prevailed  on  to  give  them  up  to  be 
buried.  One  of  the  survivors  was  unhappily 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  distilling ;  and 
having  converted  a  copper  boiler  from  the 
Bounty  into  a  still,  he  made  ardent  spirits 
from  the  root  of  a  plant  in  the  island.  How 
strongly  this  cause  operated  in  promoting 
turbiuence  and  bloodshed  may  be  imagined. 
He  himself,  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremeM,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  throwing  himself  from  a  rock 
into  the  sea;  another  was  killed  by  Mr. 
Young,  and  one  John  Adams,  in  self-defence ; 
and  of  all  the  fifteen  unhappy  men  who  had 
landed  from  the  Bounty,  only  two  died  a  natu¬ 
ral  death — Young,  of  asthma  in  1800;  and 
Adams,  in  the  year  1 829.  The  last  survivor 
of  those  who  had  come  in  the  Bounty  was 
Mrs.  Young,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
the  year  1850.  From  all  this  it  may  appear 
that  the  mutineers  must  have  found  the  bar¬ 
ren  rock  tp  which  they  partook  themselves, 
becomo  a  very  bell  tpon  earth. 

THK  ISLAND  PA1RIARCH. 

The  last  male  survivor  was  the  John  Adams 
above  mentioned,  a  seaman  ;  and  marvellous, 
indeed,  was  the  change  which  reflection  and 
merciful  experience  contributed  to  effect  in 


his  mind  and  character.  He  had  lived  not 
only  among  scenes  of  violence  and  blood, 
but  in  constant  terror  of  being  discovered  by 
some  ship  approaching  the  islaod,  and  taken 
home  to  be  hanged.  As  a  sample  of  bis 
sufferings  on  this  score,  in  the  year  1795  a 
ship  was  seen  coming  near  the  island,  on 
which  he  and  his  brother  mutineers  hid 
themselves  in  the  bashes  in  great  terror. 
When  at  length  they  dared  to  venture  out, 
they  stole  cautiously  to  the  landing-place, 
and  found  that  the  ship  had  disappeared ;  but 
as  a  knife  and  some  cocoa-nuts  were  lying  near 
the  water’s  edge,  it  was  clear  that  some  one 
bad  landed,  but  doubtless,  not  having  seen 
any  traces  of  occupation,  had  left,  and  the 
ship  had  proceeded  on  its  voyage. 

In  the  year  1800,  Adams,  then  only  thir¬ 
ty-six  years  old,  found  himself  the  only  man 
in  the  island — his  companions  being  twenty 
of  the  children  of  his  deceased  comrades  ; 
but  they  had  come  to  regard  him  as  their 
common  father,  with  reverence  and  affection. 
He  was  providentially  possessed  of  one  soli¬ 
tary  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  of  a  prayer- 
book,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Bounty, 
and  of  these  he  made  unceasing  use.  Two 
remarkable  dreams  occurred  to  him  in  the 
year  1810,  which  he  always  regarded  as 
having  been  designed  to  awake  in  him  reflec¬ 
tion  and  repentance  ;  and  he  became  a  very 
devout  man — training  up  in  Christianity  the 
young  semi-pagans  who  surrounded  him. 
He  had  constant  morning  and  evening  pray¬ 
ers,  and  was  never  tired  of  reading  to  them 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  they  took  such  a 
delight,  that  on  one  occasion,  two  of  the  lads 
having  earned  a  little  present  of  gunpowder 
— a  very  precious  commodity  there — as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  labor  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  planting  yams,  proposed  that,  instead  of 
the  present,  he  should  read  them  some  extra 
lessons  from  the  Bible  !  He  became,  in  truth, 
as  he  has  since  been  called,  an  island  patri¬ 
arch.  ^ 

In  the  year  1808,  an  American  captain 
landed  at  the  island,  not  a  little  to  Adams’ 
alarm,  and  on  quitting  took  with  him  a  chro¬ 
nometer  and  compass  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Bounty,  and  forwarded  them  to  the 
Admiralty — being,  of  course,  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  the  mutiny.  No  steps,  however, 
were  taken  by  the  British  government ;  but 
six  years  afterwards,  Adams  beheld  with 
dismay  two  men-of-war  approaching  the  is¬ 
land,  and  he  reasonably  apprehended  that 
at  length  his  hour  was  come,  for  the  two 
captains,  with  some  officers  and  men,  were 
seen  descending  the  ships’  sides,  and  imme- 
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diately  landed.  Adams  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  himself — resigned  to  bis  destiny  ;  but 
was  quickly  comforted  by  the  tidings  that  he 
was  hot  to  be  arrested  ;  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  passed  away,  and  his  presence 
was  considered  useful  to  the  young  islanders. 
Then,  indeed,  a  mill-stone  fell  from  his  neck. 
How  the  weight  of  it  had  worn  him  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Suines,  one  of  the  captains,  styled  him,  in 
his  dispatch,  **a  venerable  old  mnn" — where¬ 
as  he  was  then  only  fi/tif  years  old  !  Sir 
Thomas  added,  “  His  exemplary  conduct, 
and  fatherly  care  of  the  whole  little  colony, 
could  not  but  command  admiration.  The 
pious  manner  in  which  all  those  bom  on  the 
uland  have  been  reared — the  correct  sense 
of  religion  which  has  been  instilled  into  their 
minds  by  this  old  man,  has  given  him  the 

{>re- eminence  over  the  whole  of  them — who 
ook  up  to  him  as  the  father  of  the  whole, 
and  one  family.  When  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
companions  saw  the  island  they  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  it  inhabited,  and  were  greatly  surprised 
to  observe,  as  they  approached,  plantations 
laid  out,  and  very  neatly-constructed  huts 
and  houses!  When  within  two  miles  from 
the  landing-place  some  natives  were  observed 
bringing  down  their  canoes  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  in  which  they  dashed  through  a  heavy 
surf,  and  pulled  off  to  the  ships.  What  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  sailors  to  hear  one 
of  the  two  savages  exclaim,  on 
the  ship.  “  Won’t  you  heave  us  a 
And  who  should  these  prove  to  be,  but  a  son 
of  Christian,  twenty-6ve  years  old,  and  of 
Young,  eighteen  years  old!  “They  were 
£ne  handsome  fellows,  tall  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  and  their  features  were  those  of  an 
honest  Knglish  face.  Their  only  dress  was 
a  piece  of  cloth  round  their  loins,  and  a  straw 
hat  ornamented  with  the  black  feathers  of  the 
domestic  fowl.  When  they  had  got  on  board, 
Sir  Thomas  Staines  took  them  down  into  his 
cabin  to  give  them  lunch,  and  was  moved 
with  sudden  tenderness  on  seeing  one  of  them 
rise  up,  place  his  hands  in  a  posture  of  de¬ 
votion,  and  distinctly  and  solemnly  say, 
“  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive,  the  Lord 
make  us  truly  thankful  r’  On  accompanying 
them  back  to  the  island,  and  accomplishing 
the  landing  with  no  little  difficulty.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  was  charmed  with  the  scene  and  the 
reception  which  awaited  him.  Poor  old 
Adams  and  his  wife,  who  was  blind  and  in¬ 
firm,  conducted  their  great  guests  to  his  snug 
and  neat  house,  and  spread  out  for  them  a 
little  repast  of  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  fine 
fresh  eggs.  They  found  the  settlement  to 


consist  of  forty-six  grown-np  young  people, 
with  a  number  of  infants.  The  young  men 
were  all  fine  athletic  fellows,  their  faces  full 
of  frankness ;  but  the  young  women  excited 
great  admiration.  They  were  tail  and  finely 
formed  ;  their  faces  beaming  with  smiles,  but 
wearing  an  air  of  modesty  and  bashfulness 
that  would  do  honor  to  the  most  virtuous 
nation  on  earth.  “Their  teeth  like  ivory, 
even,  regular,  and  beautiful,  without  a  single 
exception  ;  and  all  of  them,  both  male  and 
female,  bad  the  most  marked  English  fea¬ 
tures.”  Their  little  hou.<*es  were  models  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  the  grounds  all 
round  were  carefully  cultivated.  They  were 
very  systematic  in  conducting  their  little  af¬ 
fairs.  Old  Adams,  for  instance,  kept  a  care¬ 
ful  register,  containing  the  times  and  account 
of  their  work,  and  what  each  bad  acquired 
by  it;  and  they  had  a  regular  system  of  bar¬ 
ter — as  of  salt  for  fresh  provieiuns ;  ve¬ 
getables  and  fruit  for  poultry,  and  fish.  Ac. 
All  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  (growing  chiefly  yams)  and  fishing ; 
and  when  one  had  cleared  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground,  and  had  stock  enough  to 
maintain  a  family,  he  was  allowed  to  marry 
—  but  always  with  the  consent  of  Adams. 
The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in  their  little 
society.  They  were  simple,  sincere,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  pious,  and  most  exemplary  in 
di.-charging  their  religious  duties. 

These  matters  continued  till  the  year 
1825,  when  Captain  fieechy  visited  the 
island,  in  the  Bloeeom,  and  has  left  on  record 
an  affecting  picture  of  their  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  and  happiness.  They  were  still 
under  the  care  of  their  old  patriarch  Adams. 
“  These  excellent  people,”  said  Captain 
Beechy,  “  appear  to  live  together  in  perfect 
harmony  and  contentment;  to  be  virtuous, 
religious ;  cheerful  and  hospitable  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence ;  to  be  pat¬ 
terns  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection;  and 
to  have  very  few  vices.  We  remained  with 
them  many  days,  and  their  unreserved  man¬ 
ners  gave  us  the  fullest  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  any  faults  they  might 
have  possessed.”  Their  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath  would  shame  many  a  highly-civilized 
Christian  community.  It  was,  indeed, 
“  kept  holy” — a  day  of  rest,  in  truth,  and 
of  cheerful  reverence  towards  the  Moat 
Hi^h.  Their  services  were  conducted  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  prayers  being  read 
by  old  Adams,  and  the  lessons  by  one  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Their  only  intercourse  with  the  great 
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world  was  on  the  occuion,  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  of  ships  of  war,  whalers,  or  others, 
touching  at  the  island.  **  These  seas,”  says 
a  trareller  on  them  daring  the  last  year 
(1852),  *‘are  but  little  frequented.  To 
give  an  idea  of  their  vast  extent,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  thousands  of  ships  that  are 
trading  on  them,  we  have  seen  only  one  ship 
at  sea,  and  our  track  measures  some  4500 
miles!  What  a  little  spot  this  island  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  vast  Paci6c !  apparently  incapa¬ 
ble  of  resisting  the  mighty  waves  of  so  vast 
an  ocean.  The  mutineers  might  well  deem 
themselves  secure  on  so  small  an  island  !” 

At  length, 

“  Declining  gently  to  the  last,  this  good  old  man 
be  died.” 

Old  John  Adams  expired  on  the  5th 
March,  1829,  in  the  sixty-bfth  year  of  his 
age — a  sad  day  for  the  little  community 
which  he  had  trained  into  one  so  exemplary; 
thereby  offering  the  best  atonement  in  his 
power  for  the  guilt  which  had  stmned  his 
early  years. 

THB  PASTOK  OF  PITCAIRN. 

Not  quite  four  months — viz.  on  the  l5th 
November  1828 — before  the  death  of  the 
island  patriarch,  there  arrived  at  Pitcairn  a 
remarkable  man,  destined  to  be  his  successor 
in  the  confidence,  affection,  and  government 
of  that  little  community.  He  seemed  really 
to  have  been  marked  out  for  the  post  by 
Providence.  The  person  here  spoken  of 
bears  the  by  no  means  aristocratic  name  of 
Gxoroe  Honn  Nobbs.  He  was  bom  in  | 
this  country  in  1799 ;  went  to  sea  at  the 
early  age  of  eleven  years,  when  he  became 
a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy.  He 
afterwards  held  a  commission  in  the  Chilian 
navy,  under  the  present  E^rl  of  Dundonald 
(then  Lord  Cochrane),  and  in  consequence 
of  bis  services,  became  lieutenant.  He  was 
at  length,  after  a  gallant  and  desperate 
conflict  with  a  Spanish  gun-brig,  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  troops  of  the  Spanish  piratical 
^neral  Benevedeis,  who  was  a  very  fiend 
incarnate  of  cruelty.  He  shot  all  his  prison¬ 
ers,  except  Lieutenat  Nobbs  and  three  Eng¬ 
lish  seamen,  all  four  of  whom  lay  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of 
being  shot,  for  three  weeks ;  during  which 
Lieutenant  Nobbs  daily  saw  his  fellow-prison¬ 
ers  led  out  to  death,  and  heard  the  reports 
of  the  muskets  from  which  they  suffered. 
This  monster  Benevedeis  would  invite  the 


captive  officers  to  an  elegant  entertainment ; 
immediately  after  which  he  would  have  them 
marched  into  the  courtyard,  and  shot — 
their  host  standing  at  the  window  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  1  Such  was  the  man  at  whose  mer¬ 
cy  poor  Lieutenant  Nobbs  lay  for  three 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  sudden¬ 
ly  and  unaccountably  exchanged  for  a  pri¬ 
soner  ;  Benevedeis  himself  being  soon  after 
taken  prisoner,  sentenced  to  death,  tied 
to  the  uil  of  a  mule,  so  dragged  to  the 
Palace  Square,  and  there  hanged.  After 
many  adventures  and  much  dangerous  ser¬ 
vice,  Mr.  Nobbe  quitted  Chili,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1822,  in  a  vessel 
which  had  touched  at  Pitcairn.  The  captain 
gave  such  a  description  of  the  happiness  of 
the  little  community,  that  Mr.  Nobbs  became 
irresistibly  impelled  to  go  and  settle  there, 
anxious  only  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  usefulness  among  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures.  Early  in  1826,  having  then 
been  four  times  round  the  world,  be  quitted 
England,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Pit¬ 
cairn.  He  went  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  India,  and  Australia,  and  at  length 
reached  Callao,  in  Peru,  where  he  met  the 
owner  of  a  launch,  who  agreed  to  accompa¬ 
ny  him  in  it  to  Pitcairn,  provided  Mr.  Nobbs 
would  fit  her  out.  This  was  done  ;  and  these 
two  persons — as  if  emulous  of  the  feat  of 
Bligh  and  his  companions — went  alone  in 
this  frail  launch  to  Pitcairn,  a  voyage  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  which 
they  accomplished  in  forty- two  days — arriv¬ 
ing  in  November,  1828.  Soon  after  their 
arrival  the  owner  died  ;  the  launch  was  haul¬ 
ed  ashore,  and  her  materials  were  used  to 
build  a  bouse  for  Mr.  Nobbs.  Old  Adams,  on 
hearing  his  errand  and  his  motives,  and  doubt¬ 
less  beginning  to  be  apprehensive  for  those 
from  whom  death  must  soon  release  himself, 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  he  became 
a  sort  of  schoolmaster  in  the  island.  On  the 
death  of  Adams  in  the  March  of  the  ensuing 
year,  Mr.  Nobbs  continued  at  his  post,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the 
aflfections  of  the  people,  then  only  sixty-eight 
in  number,  serving  them  in  the  three-fold 
capacity  of  pastor,  surgeon  and  schoolmaster. 
Three  years  after  his  arrival,  however,  there 
occurr^  a  sufficiently  ridiculous  but  vexa¬ 
tious  affair.  A  person  named  Hill  came  to 
the  island,  professing  himself  authorised  by 
the  British  Government  to  reside  there  as  its 
representative  I  He  soon  sowed  dissensions 
among  the  simple-minded  inhabitants,  whom 
he  also  terrified  into  obedience  by  the  fear  of 
giving  oflfence  to  the  Government.  Honest 
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Mr.  Nobbs  soon  saw  tbrongb  the  swaggering 
stranger,  by  whose  intrigues,  however,  he 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  island,  leaving  the 
new-comer  boasting  from  time  to  time  ot  his 
splendid  rank  and  station  at  home.  He  said 
he  was  "  a  very  near  relative  to  the  Dnke  of 
Bedford,  and  that  the  Duchess  seldom 
rode  out  in  her  carriage  without  him  !” 
Whilst  the  people  were  listening  with  awe 
to  these  magnificent  statements,  who  should 
arrive  at  the  island — positively  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  discomfiting  imposture — but  Cap¬ 
tain  Lord  Edward  Russell,  a  veritable  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford !  Mr.  Hill  was  thun¬ 
derstruck.  Lord  Edward  would  have  made 
short  work  of  it.  and  removed  him  instanter 
from  the  scene  of  his  impudent  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  intrusion  and  imposture.  Lord  Edward, 
however,  would  not  do  so  without  orders. 
But  in  the  ensuing  year  another  ship  of  war 
arrived,  her  captain  armed  with  the  requisite 
authority,  and  removed  Mr.  (or  as  he  seems 
to  have  called  himself.  Lord)  Hill  to  Valpa¬ 
raiso.  He  never  made  his  appearance  again 
in  the  island  ;  and  Mr.  Mobbs  having  receiv¬ 
ed  a  pressing  and  unanimous  entreaty  from 
the  inhabitants  to  resume  his  old  station  and 
duties,  complied  with  it,  having  been  absent 
for  the  period  of  nine  months,  occupying 
himself  as  a  teacher  at  the  Gambler  Islands, 
which  were  about  three  hundred  miles’  dis¬ 
tance  from  Pitcairn. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  child,  ten 
months  old,  accompanied  the  mutineers  from 
Otaheite  to  Pitcairn.  She  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  a  son  of  the  unhappy  Christian,  by 
whom  she  had  a  daughter,  and  that  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Nobbs,  by  whom  she 
has  now  eleven  children.  Since  his  return,  on 
the  occasion  last  referred  to,  this  excellent 
man  has  never  been  interfered  with  in  pur¬ 
suing  “  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,”  but  has 
evidently  conriliated  the  ardent  affection  of 
all  cliisses.  He  acted  from  the  first  as  their 
chaplain  (as  far  as,  being  a  layman,  he 
could,)  their  schoolmaster,  (heir  physician, 
and,  in  fact,  did  everything  that  could  be  I 
expected  from  a  man  of  kindly  feeling,  of  no  ' 
little  experience  of  varied  life,  of  sound  edu¬ 
cation,  and  devoted  piety.  His  duties  were 
eonsunt  and  laborious,  for  all  his  arrange¬ 
ments  were  very  systemaUc,  and  he  adhered 
to  them  with  punctilious  exactness.  Thus 
every  hour  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  islanders  and  of  hia  own  large 
family.  But  how  was  he  himself  supported 
all  the  while?  it  may  be  asked.  Indeed, 
his  remuneration  was  for  years  of  the  scan¬ 
tiest  possible  character,  for  the  Pitcairn 


Islanders  were,  as  he  knew  when  he  first 
went,  very  poor.  In  1844,  he  thus  explained, 
in  a  letter  to  a  clergyman  at  Valparaiso, 
some  of  the  straits  to  which  he  was  driven  : 

"  My  stock  of  clothing  which  I  brought  from 
England  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  very  nearly 
exhausted,  and  I  have  no  friends  there  to 
whom  I  can  with  propriety  apply  for  more. 
Until  the  last  three  years,  it  was  my  custom 
to  wear  a  black  coat  on  the  Sabbath ;  but 
since  that  period  I  have  been  obliged  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  nankeen  jacket  of  my  own  making. 
My  only  remaining  coat,  which  is  quite 
threadbare,  is  reserved  for  marriages  and 
burials ;  so  that  it  is  customary  to  say,  when 
a  wedding  is  going  to  take  place,  ‘  Teacher, 
you  will  have  to  put  on  your  black  coat  next 
!  Sunday,’  which  is  equivalent  to  informing  me 
that  a  couple  are  going  to  be  married  !” 

Some  little  time  afterwards,  however, 
this  grateful  people  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  themselves,  by  assigning  him  sufficient 
land  for  his  support. 

A  PITCAIRN  DAT. 

It  may  be  pleasing  to  have  an  idea  of  a 
Pitcairn  day.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  there  is  a  difference  of  nine  hours  between 
their  time  and  ours; — when,  for  instance,  it 
is  our  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  their 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  rise 
with  the  light ;  and  the  first  duty  in  each 
bouse  is  to  read  prayers,  including  two  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  Bible.  After  a  slight  refreshment, 
the  business  of  the  day  begins.  Children  are 
forthwith  despatched  to  the  school,  during 
play-hours  amusing  themselves  with  kites 
and  ball ;  but  limited  space — less  in  extent 
than  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens 
put  together — necessarily  curtails  the  diver¬ 
sions  of  young  and  old.  The  men’s  employ¬ 
ment  consists  in  cultivating  their  land,  look¬ 
ing  after  their  gardens,  building  and  improv¬ 
ing  their  little  houses,  fencing-in  their  plan¬ 
tations,  and  making  hats  out  of  palm-leaves, 
and  fancy  boxes  for  barter  with  the  crews  of 
such  ships  as  may  call  there.  At  twelve 
o’clock  they  have  a  plain  substantial  meal  of 
yams  and  potatoes  made  into  bread,  saying 
grace  before  and  after  meals  with  scrupulous 
reverence.  Both  by  day  and  by  night  they 
fish  in  the  deep  waters  for  a  kind  of  cod,  gray 
mullet,  and  red  snapper,  which,  however, 
are  scanty,  and  obtained  with  some  little 
haxard.  The  second  meal  of  the  day  (they 
have  but  two)  occurs  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  consisting  of  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  such  humble  fare  as  may  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  females  of  the  family.  Once 
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or  twice  only  in  the  week  can  they  afford  the 
luxury  of  hsh,  meat,  or  poultry.  The  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  women  are  their  household 
duties,  including  especially  making  and  mend¬ 
ing  clothes  ;  and  when  they  have  leisure,  they 
manufacture  a  sort  of  cloth  out  of  the  bark  of 
the  paper  mulberry.  There  are  no  servants  in 
the  island,  therefore  the  wives  and  daughters 
do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  family.  They 
do  not  cook  in  the  house,  which,  being  of 
wood,  might  be  often  endangered,  but  in 
ovens  at  a  little  distance,  let  into  the  ground, 
big  enough  to  contain  a  good-sized  pig,  an 
animal  of  which  they  have  but  few.  They 
have  no  candles,  but  use  oil,  and  torches 
made  with  nuts  of  the  dodo  tree.  They  have 
no  glass  for  the  windows,  but  only  shutters, 
which  are  closed  in  bad  weather.  They  oc¬ 
casionally  have  a  modicum  of  tea  as  a  luxury, 
but  their  ordinary  drink  is  pure  water,  neither 
wines  nor  spirits  being  allowed  in  the  island, 
except  for  strictly  medicinal  purposes.  On 
high  days  and  holidays  they  treat  themselves 
with  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  water  sweetened  with 
^rup  extracted  from  the  bruised  sugar-cane. 
They  retire  early  to  rest,  after  having  per¬ 
formed  their  family  devotions.  They  sleep 
secure  without  the  protection  of  locks,  bolts, 
or  bars :  there  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the 
island  1  Think,  then,  of  a  moonlight  night  at 
peaceful  Pitcairn,  Londoneiy  jaded  with  the 
uproar  and  dissipation  of  a  London  day  or 
night !  See  the  moon  walking  in  her  bright¬ 
ness,  and  stars  shining,  vividly  as  you  never 
saw  them,  and  both  reflected  on  the  illimit¬ 
able  ocean,  all  calm  and  beautiful !  Not  a 
soul  is  slumbering  there  that  has  not  closed 
his  eyes — her  eyes — after  oS'ering  the  heart’s 
incense  to  their  almighty  Guardian  ! 

The  Pitcairn  people  are  all  well  educated, 
and  very  fond  of  reading;  but  only  books 
of  sterling  interest,  and  moral  and  religions 
character,  chiefly  supplied  to  them  by  one  of 
the  noblest  societies  which  England  can 
boast — that  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl¬ 
edge.  And  now  has  arrived  the  time  for 
explaining  that  our  readers  are  indebted  for 
all  the  interesting  facts  which  may  appear 
in  this  paper,  as  well  those  which  have  gone 
before  as  those  which  are  yet  to  follow,  to  a 
little  volume  only  just  issued  by  that  Society. 
Its  pious  and  accomplished  author*  is  the 
Secretary  of  that  Society,  and,  as  we  learn 

*  Piteaim :  Tkt  Idand,  the  People,  and  the 
Paetor ;  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Mutiny  of 
the  Bounty.  By  the  Rev.  ThomjM  Boyles  Murrey, 
M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  ISociety  for  Promoting 
Ghrietian  Knowledge;  end  publi^ed  under  the  di- 
reetion  of  the  Committee  ot  General  Literatim 
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from  its  pages,  has  personal  cognizance  of 
many  highly  interesting  facts  narrated  in  it, 
pledging  himself  to  the  authenticity  of  all, 
as  far  as  careful  inquiry  has  enabled  him  to 
do  so.  To  us  it  has  proved  a  delightful 
little  volume,  and  we  heartily  express  our  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  Rev,  author.  It  breathes 
throughout  a  pure  spirit  of  manly  sympathy 
and  piety.  We  should  like  to  be  at  Pitcairn 
when  its  simple  and  affectionate  inhabitants 
get  their  first  copy — let  us  hope  as  many 
copies  as  there  are  islanders — of  the  volume 
which  has  presented  so  endearing  a  picture 
of  that  distant  but  really  happy  little  family  ! 
How  they  will  hang  over  its  pages,  by  day 
and  by  night!  But  we  must  proceed.  The 
great  events  in  the  Pitcairners’  day  is  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  ship,  for  which  they  are  always — 
not  as  were  those  before  them,  with  terror, 
but  with  eager  hope — on  the  look-out ;  and 
the  volume  before  us  contains  numerous 
touching  little  episodes  connected  with  these 
few-and-far- between  ocean-island  visitings. 
The  crews  are  received  with  affectionate 
greetings,  and  the  utmost  hospitality  which 
very  limited  means  admit  of ;  and  not  only 
has  there  never  been  an  instance  of  Jack  for 
an  instant  misbehaving  himself  in  this  sweet 
scene  of  peace  and  innocence,  but  he  has 
himself  often  shed  tears  of  sympathy  and 
respect  on  receiving  the  civilities  of  this 
lonely  but  confiding  little  community,  and 
returned  their  humble  hospitalities  with  such 
liberality  as  his  captain  felt  authorized  to 
admit.  It  is,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
Queen’s  ship  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
islanders  is  naturally  most  excited :  and  who 
can  think  unmoved  of  the  twenty-one  guns’ 
salute  from  the  stately  structure  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  returned  by  the  single 
solitary  gun  in  the  island  ?  If  anything 
could  raise  in  our  estimation  the  character  of 
British  naval  officers,  it  is  the  accounts  of 
their  doings  in  these  distant  regions,  to  be 
found  in  this  little  volume.  The  tears  have 
several  times  quivered  in  our  own  eyes, 
when  reading  the  extracts  here  given  from 
the  journals  and  despatches  of  captains  and 
admirals,  all  of  whom  have  exhibited  a  noble 
spirit  of  tenderness  and  dignity  in  dealing 
with  this  little  community.  We  would  have 
every  young  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s  navy 
read  this  record  of  manly  sympathy  and 
piety  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  high 
and  distant  commands  by  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain — symbolling  at  once  of  the 
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authority  and  power  of  the  sceptre  which 
she  wields,  and  the  ^ntle  spirit  of  benignity 
and  piety  which  animates  her  heart.  But 
we  shall  let  our  admiral  speak  for  himself. 

THI  ADMIRAL  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

Before,  however,  we  come  to  this  great 
event,  we  must  return  for  a  minute  to  the 
pastor  of  Pitcairn.  On  the  20tb  July,  1847, 
a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  chaplain  of 
H.M.S.  Phalia,  signed  by  seven  of  the  islan¬ 
ders,  including  the  chief  magistrate!  and  the 
two  councillors!  (for  such  they  have,)  ex¬ 
planatory  of  their  position  and  their  wants. 
Their  prominent  want  they  shall  themselves 
explain. 

**  One  thing  more,  before  we  conclude,  we  ear¬ 
nestly  present  to  your  consideration ;  and  as  it 
comes  in  an  especial  manner  within  the  province 
of  your  holy  office,  we  would  indulge  the  hope 
that  our  application  will  be  attended  with  success. 
The  case  in  question  is  this :  Our  teacher,  who 
has  been  with  us  for  nineteen  years  in  that  capa¬ 
city,  and  whose  services  to  us  are  invaluable,  has 
never  received  the  license  or  sanction  of  the  pro¬ 
per  authority  in  that  Church  of  which  we  are  a 
component  part.  This  circumstance  is  a  source 
of  much  anxiety,  both  to  him  and  us ;  and  as  our 
numbers  amount  to  138  (71  males  and  67  females), 
and  are  rapidly  increasing,  we  do  roost  urgently, 
but  most  respectfully,  solicit  your  application  to 
the  proper  quarter  for  a  pastoral  letter,  inducting 
or  sanctioning  our  teacher  into  the  holy  office  he 
has  for  so  long  a  space  of  time  unceasingly,  un¬ 
tiringly,  and  worthily  filled  on  this  island.  That 
he  is  deserving  such  a  mark  of  ecclesiastical  ap- 
robation  and  favor,  is  justly  and  cheerfully  ac- 
nowledged  by  the  whole  community;  and  of 
the  great  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  us  there¬ 
from,  no  one  can  be  more  competent  to  judge  than 
yourself.” 

Rear-admiral  Fairfax  Moresby,  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Pacific,  had  long  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Pitcairn  island¬ 
ers,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1851,  received 
the  following  beautiful  and  affecting  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  island,  signed  by  thirteen 
female  inhabitants,  in  the  name  of  all  their 
sex  on  the  island: — 

**  Pitcairn,  July  28lk,  1851. 

**  Honorable  Sir, — From  the  kind  interest  yon 
have  evinced  for  our  little  community  in  the  letter 
which  you  have  sent  our  excellent  and  worthy 
pastor,  Mr.  Nobbs,  we  are  emboldened  to  send  you 
the  following  request,  which  is,  that  you  will  visit 
us  before  you  leave  this  station ;  or  it  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  do  so,  certainly  we,  as  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  of  our  gracious  Queen,  ought  to  be  visited 
annually,  if  not  more,  by  one  of  her  ships  of  war.  | 
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“  We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
an  English  admiral  to  our  little  island,  and  we 
therefore  earnestly  solicit  a  visit  from  you.  How 
inexpressibly  happy  shall  we  be,  if  you  should 
think  fit  to  grant  this  our  warmest  wish  I  We 
trust  that  our  very  secluded  and  isolated  position, 
and  the  very  few  visits  we  have  of  late  had  from 
British  ships  of  war,  will  be  sufficient  apology  for 
addressing  the  above  request  to  you.  With  fer¬ 
vent  prayers  for  your  present  and  future  happi¬ 
ness,  and  for  that  of  our  Queen  and  nation, — We 
remain.  Honored  Sir,  your  sincere  and  affection¬ 
ate  well-wishers.” 

Signed  by  thirteen  females,  **  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  rf  all  the  rest  of  the  female  sex  on 
the  island." 

Who  could  resist  this  ?  Not  an  admiral  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  England — least 
of  all  good  Admiral  Moresby ;  and  a  year 
afterwards — vii.,  on  the  7th  August  1852 — 
at  noon,  a  ship  was  descried  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance,  which  at  sunset  was  suspected  to  be  a 
ship  of  war.  The  brief  night  passed  in  fe¬ 
verish  excitement.  Before  sunrise  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  on  the  look-out  from  the  precipice 
in  front  of  the  town,  waiting  for  the  report 
of  a  gun  to  confirm  their  hopes.  By  and  by, 
hark!  the  booming  of  a  cannon  electrifi^ 
the  little  town !  And  as  the  stately  ship 
drew  near,  behold — an  admiral’s  flag  waving 
proudly  in  the  wind  !  Would  we  had  room 
for  the  description  of  this  signal  event,  given 
by  Mr.  Nobb«,  and  the  official  despatch  of 
the  admiral  containing  an  account  of  his  land¬ 
ing,  and  three  days’  stay.  It  was  Sunday 
morning,  and  he  took  his  chaplain  and  seve¬ 
ral  officers  with  him,  all  attending  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  the  chaplain  preaching  in  the  afternoon. 
We  will,  however,  give  the  good  admiral’s 
own  account  of  it,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  a 
friend,  describing  the  impressions  produced 
by  his  visit. 

“  The  Portland, 

At  Sea,  August,  1SS8L 

“Of  all  the  eventful  periods  which  have  check¬ 
ered  my  life,  none  have  surpassed  in  interest,  and, 

I  trust,  in  hope  of  future  g^,  the  last — oar  visit 
to  Pitcairn ;  and  surely  the  hand  of  God  has  been 
in  ail  this,  for  by  chances  tbe  most  unexpected, 
and  by  favorable  winds  out  of  tbe  usual  course 
of  tbe  T  rades,  we  were  carried  in  eleven  days  to 
Pitcairn’s  from  Borobora.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  charm  that  the  society  of  the  islanders 
throws  around  them  under  the  providence  of  God. 
The  hour  and  the  occasion  served,  and  I  have 
brought  away  their  pastor  and  teacher  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sending  him  to  England  to  be  ordained, 
and  one  of  his  daughters,  who  will  be  placed  at 
the  English  cler^man’s  at  Valparaiso  until  her 
father’s  return.  The  islanders  uepend  principally 
for  their  necessary  supplies  on  the  whaling  ships; 
— they  are  generally  American.  Greatly  to  their 
30 
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credit,  they  behave  in  the  most  exemplary  man¬ 
ner,  very  different  from  what  I  expected.  One 
rough  seaman,  whom  I  spoke  to  in  praise  of  such 
conduct,  said,  ‘  Sir,  1  expect  if  one  of  our  fellows 
was  to  misbehave  himself  here,  we  should  not 
leave  him  alive.’  They  are  guiltless  and  unso¬ 
phisticated  beyond  conception.  But  the  time  had 
arrived  when  preparation  for  partial  removal  was 
necessary,  and  especially  for  the  ordination  of 
their  pastor,  or  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church.  They  are  thoroughly 
versed  in  Bible  history,  which  has  hitherto  kept 
them  from  listening  to  the  advances  of  some  over¬ 
heated  imaginations.  I  stayed  four  days  upon 
that  speck  in  the  ocean,  but  rising  like  a  paraaise 
from  its  bosom*  I  believe  there  was  scarce  a  dry 
eye  in  the  ship  when  the  islanders  took  their 
leave.  We  ran  within  hail  of  the  settlement, 
hoisted  the  royal  standard,  fired  a  salute,  and 
cheered  them.” 

Here  is  Mr.  Nobbs’*  own  vivid  picture  of 
the  noble  old  admiral’s  departure  from  the 
wland : 

**  And  now  comes  the  leave-taking.  The  vene¬ 
rable  and  benevolent  commander-in-ebief  of  her 
Majesty’s  forces  in  the  Pacific,  standing  on  the 
rocky  Mch  at  Bounty  Bay  (the  very  spot  where 
the  mutineers  had  landed  sixty  years  before) — 
himself  the  oldest  person  there,  by  fifteen 
years,  surrounded  by  stalwart  men  and  matronly 
women ;  youths,  maidens,  and  little  children — 
every  one  in  tears,  and  most  deeply  affected, 
formed  a  truly  impressive  scene.  The  boat  was 
some  time  in  readiness  before  the  admiral  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  embark.  Stuiie  held 
him  by  the  hand,  the  elder  women  hanging  on  his 
neck,  and  the  younger  ones  endeavoring  to  obtain 
a  promise  that  he  would  revisit  them.  As  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  men  went  on  board  with  the  admiral, 
a  similar  scene  occurred  there ;  and  as  the  last 
boat  pushed  off  from  the  ship,  some  of  the  hardy 
tars,  standing  in  the  gangway,  were  detected 
hastily  brushing  away  a  tear.  The  frigate  now 
stood  in  for  the  last  time;  and,  hoisting  the  royal 
standard,  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  The 
tars  manned  the  rigging,  and  gave  three  hearty 
cheers,  and  one  cl^r  more,  'i'he  islanders  re¬ 
sponded  ;  the  band  struck  up  *  God  save  llie 
Queen,’  and  the  stately  Portland  started  on  her 
tnek.” 

We  said  that  this  is  a  picture,  as  vivid  as 
vords  can  paint  it,  and  worthy  of  the  richest 
pencil  at  the  command  of  the  Royal  Acade- 

The  islanders  could  only  be  induced,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  to  part  with  their  pastor 
tor  a  while,  when  it  came  to  the  point, ardently 
as  they  bad  desired  that  he  should  be  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  character  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
dturcb  of  England.  On  the  admiral’s  pro- 
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mising,  however,  to  leave  his  own  chaplain 
at  the  island  till  their  pastor’s  return,  they 
allowed  him  to  go.  Listen  to  the  testimony 
of  the  admiral’s  chaplain  as  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  been  placed  for  a  while. 

“  SepUmber  6th,  1853. 

“The  accounts  of  the  virtue  and  piety  of  these 
people  are  by  no  mesns  exaggerated.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  the  most  religions  and  virtuous 
community  in  the  world  ;  and  during  the  months 
1  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  a  quarrel,  but  perfect  peace  and  good-will 
among  all.”  He  also  found  Pitcairn,  as  did  bis 
admiral,  a  “  paradise  !” 

THK  PITCAIRN  PASTOR  IN  INOLAHD. 

Poor  Mr.  Nobbs  had  not  fitting  clothes  in 
which  to  face  the  great  world,  when  he  quit¬ 
ted  the  island,  except  those  with  which  the 
admiral  furnished  him.  Having  carried  him 
to  Valparaiso,  the  admiral  then  supplied  him 
generously  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
'passage  thence  to  London, and  presented  him 
with  £I00  towards  his  expenses  in  England  ; 
and  also  gave  him  very  strong  letters  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  (urging  the  propriety  of 
his  ordaining  so  exemplary  a  person),  and  to 
various  other  persons,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Murray,  the  author  of  the  little  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  which  it  appears  ;  and  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  document  it  is.  All  honor  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Fairfax  Moresby !  We  have  seldom 
seen  more  moving  traits  of  unaffected  and 
unassuming  goodness  than  this  volume  con¬ 
tains,  on  his  part.  He  cannot  yet  know  that 
the  public  is  thus  made  acquainted  with  them. 

On  Saturday  the  16ih  October,  1852, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  years,  spent 
at  Pitcairn’s  Island,  this  excellent  person  ar¬ 
rived  in  London.  What  a  Babylon  it  must 
have  seemed  to  one  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  profound  silence  and  solitude  of  Pitcairn ! 
We  ourselves  saw  him,  and  sate  beside  him 
for  some  time  in  the  month  of  November. 
He  was  indeed  an  interesting  stranger — very 
modest,  and  with  a  sort  of  sad  and  stern 
simplicity  (with  a  dash  of  rough  qunintness) 
in  his  manner,  which  comported  well  with 
the  life  he  had  led,  and  to  which  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  was  pining  to  return.  He  looked  the 
age  he  was,  vix.  fifty-three.  His  features 
were  characterised  by  a  quiet  decision  ;  and 
he  spoke  with  gravity  and  deliberation. 
Nothing  seemed  to  turprue  him — the  result 
of  a  long  life  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and  labor. 
None  oitbe  attractions,  says  a  uiend,  or  ab¬ 
sorbing  topics  of  interest — not  even  the  great 
Duke’s  funeral,  which  be  witnessed — seemed 
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to  excite  him.  So  sustained,  and  built  up, 
and  built  round  by  previous  experience  of 
wonders  and  escapes  amidst  the  battle  of 
life,  WHS  this  wonderful  man,  that  he  had 
literally  reached  the  point  of  Nil  admirari  ! 


IS  ORDAINED  BT  THE  BISHOP  OP  LONDON. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  yielding  cheerfully 
to  the  strong  concurrent  testimony  of  Admi* 
ral  Moresby,  and  many  others  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  ample  opportunities  of  learning  the 
character  and  claims  of  Mr.  Nobbs,  during  a 
long  career  of  twenty-six  years  at  Pitcairn’s 
Island,  acceded  to  his  request  to  be  admitted 
to  holy  orders.  On  the  24th  October,  1852, 
be  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  parish 
church  of  Islington,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  under  a  commission  from  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  himself  ordained  him  priest 
at  Fulham  church  on  the  30ih  November; 
his  description,  in  the  letter  of  orders,  being 
“Chaplain  of  Pitcairn’s  Island.”  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  and  hospitably  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  greatest  and  best  in  the  land ; 
and  a  numl^r  of  them  subscribed  towards 
raising  a  little  fund  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  his  return  to  Pitcairn,  and  his  ouitit — a 
service  of  communion-plate,  and  also  various 
useful  articles  fur  the  inhabitants,  a  bell  for 
the  church,  two  or  three  clocks,  medicines, 
clothing,  laborers’  and  carpenters’  tools,  sim¬ 
ple  articles  of  furniture,  cooking  utensils, 
and  stores  of  provisions.*  These  benefactors 
of  the  distant  little  community  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  them  such  articles  only  as 
shall  contribute  to  their  comfort,  without 
communicating  a  taste  for  luxui^;  than  which 
last,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  or 
cruel.  Since  he  left  this  country,  we  may 
mention  that  an  excellent  little  church-organ 
has  been  despatched  to  the  pastor — we  must 
now  call  him  the  chaplain — of  Pitcairn,  set 
to  such  of  our  plain  and  hallowed  old  English 
chants  and  psalm  tunes,  as  he  appeared, 
when  in  this  country,  best  to  like.  By  this 
lime,  it  may  be  that  our  noble  evening  hymn, 
which  is  one  of  them,  has  ascended  from  that 
little  rock  to  heaven’s  gate,  a  grateful  offering! 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  granted  £100  towards  the  fund 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 


placed  him  on  its  list  of  missionaries,  with  a 
salary  of  £50  a  year.  In  short,  all  parties 
who  became  acquainted  with  him  during  his 
two  months’  stay,  and  with  his  story,  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  paying  attention  to 
him,  and  exhibiting  their  interest  by  their 
liberality.  At  the  Admiralty  be  expeiienced, 
through  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
other  eminent  functionaries,  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness,  and  assurances  of  the  watchful  interest 
with  which  the  small  settlement  should  ever 
be  regarded  there ;  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Company  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  free  passage  in  the  Za 
Plata  to  Navy  Bay. 

HIS  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  QUEEN  AND  LRIKCE 
ALBERT. 

It  was  a  matter  of  reasonable  ambition  to 
the  Pitcairn  chaplain,  before  quitting  England 
for  ever,  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence, 
though  for  but  a  moment,  of  his  Queen ; 
and  as  Her  Majesty’s  interest  in  her  distant 
subjects,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  is  well  known,  and  the 
humble  chaplain  of  Pitcairn  had  made  manv 
friends  in  high  quarters,  his  wish  wa.s  grati¬ 
fied.  On  the  l5th  December,  1852,  two 
days  before  he  quitted  England,  the  Royal 
Fairy  conveyed  him  by  appointment  to 
Osborne.  He  was  first  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  the  Prince,  who  took  an  evident 
interest  in  him,  asking  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  Pitcairn  and  its  people,  and 
appearing  greatly  pleased  with  his  answers. 
In  a  letter  dated  the  next  day,  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Murray  (the  most  hospitable  and  zealous 
of  his  friends),  through  whose  kindness  it  is 
now  lying  before  ps,  he  speaks  of  this  as  the 
“  eventful  day  !  .  .  .  Prince  Albert  was 

very  urbane,  and  asked  me  many  questions 
about  our  island,  and  appeared  much  pleased 
with  the  answers  1  gave  him.  He  then  in¬ 
quired  what  he  could  do  for  the  community  ? 
1  said  Her  Majesty’s  community  had  supplied 
us  with  all  we  had  need  of  at  present ;  but 
that,  if  he  would  present  us  with  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  picture,  including  himself  and  the 
royal  children,  we  should  consider  it  a  great 
favor.*  He  smiled,  and  said  I  should  have  it. 
After  a  little  more  conversation,  1  saw  he 


•  “Thb  highly- valued  gift,”  lays  Mr.  Murray, 
“was  taken  out  in  Februarv,  1853,  in  H.M.  sloop 
RattUtnak*,  Captain  Trollope,  the  commauder 
being  instmeted  to  leave  it  in  the  charge  of  tlie 
oomniander-in  chief  in  the  Pacific,  for  conveyance 
to  Pitoaim.”— Pp.  119,  210. 


*  ”  H.  M.  S.  Fire^,”  says  Mr.  Murray  (p.  85, 
note,)  **  left,  calling  for  Pitcairn,  in  January,  1853, 
having  on  board  ainmng-birds,  roae  trees,  myrtles, 
Ac.  for  the  ialaodera.”  A  touching  circnmatance. 
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was  designing  to  withdraw,  and  not  a  word 
had  been  said  about  seeing  Her  Majesty  I 
No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  so  I  screwed  up  my 
courage,  and  said,  ‘  Will  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  permit  me  to  pay  my  duty  to  the 
Queen  ?'  He  replied,  *  I  am  just  going  to  in¬ 
quire  if  Her  Majesty  will  see  you.’  After  a 
few  minutes,  1  went  into  the  room  where  Her 
Majesty  was  and  worthy  Mr.  Nobbs  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say,  that  he  was  instantly  set  at  ease 
by  the  affable  condescension  of  Her  Majesty. 
We  regret  that  he  has  not  left  any  written 
account  of  this  interesting  interview,  for  the 
worthy  chaplain  of  Pitcairn  had  a  little  world 
of  matters  to  attend  to  during  the  few  re¬ 
maining  days  of  his  stay  in  England.  We 
have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
Queen  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  this  distant  family  of  her  subjects, 
who,  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  have  heard  from 
their  chaplain’s  own  lips  what  Her  Majesty 
asked  and  said  of  them.  He  received  pleasing 
little  mementoes  from  the  ladies-in- waiting, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  so  look  his  departure  from  the  re¬ 
sidence  and  presence  of  Her  Majesty  of 
England,  to  commence  his  ten  thousand  miles 
journey. 

•  RETURN  TO  PITCAIRN. 

He  sailed  from  Southampton  in  the  La 
Plata  on  the  17  th  December,  and  reached 
Valparaiso  in  safety  on  the  12th  Februar)'. 
A  letter  from  him  is  lying  before  us  dated 
Valparaiso,  6th  March,  where  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Portland  to  convey  him  to  Pit¬ 
cairn.  “  Oh,  hotw  I  wish,”  says  he,  “  to  be 
at  home  !”  He  was  then  dividing  clerical 
duty  with  the  chaplain  Admiral  Mores¬ 
by  at  the  church  on  shore,  and  also  on 
board  the  man-of-war  stationed  there.  He 
says  that  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  money  to 
meet  his  expenses,  and  a  trifle  to  spare, 
without  trenching  on  my  salary  (£50  a- 
^ear),  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve 
intact  for  the  benefit  of  my  dear  wife  and 
children,  whom  God  preserve  1”  He  com¬ 
plains  sadly,  however,  of  the  expenses  of 
passing  the  formidable  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
It  cost  him  £50.  There  a  dismal  mis¬ 
chance  befell  him  ;  he  lost  the  box  contain¬ 
ing  his  communion-plate.  “  Ob,  what  anxi¬ 
ety  of  mind  its  absence  cost  me  1  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fever 
by  which  I  was  attacked.”  Fortunately, 
however,  after  a  week’s  suspense,  the  pre¬ 
cious  box  was  recovered,  thanks  to  the  inde- 


[Aog., 

fatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Perry,  the  British 
Consul  at  Panama.  After  many  fervent 
expressions  of  piety  and  gratitude  towards 
his  friends  and  well-wishers  in  England,  he 
concludes  by  hoping  that  his  next  letter 
will  be  dated  Pitcairn’s  Island,  when  the 
thanks  of  the  community  will  be  appended 
to  his  own. 

“  From  Valparaiso,”  says  Mr.  Murray, 
towards  the  close  of  his  little  histoir, 
**  should  all  go  on  prosperously  with  Mr. 
Nobbs,  Admiral  Moresby  will  convey  him  to 
Pitcairn  in  the  Portland,  and  the  islanders 
will  probably  welcome  him  home  before  the 
end  of  March.  May  it  please  God  to  guide 
him  in  health  and  safety  to  his  distant 
flock !  Who  can  adequately  imagine  the 
scene  which  will  be  presented  on  his  landing 
among  his  friends  in  the  island,  to  be  parted 
from  them  no  more  on  this  side  the  grave  ?”* 
We  can  picture  to  ourselves,  on  reading  this 
passage,  the  scene  to  which  we  formerly  al¬ 
luded  of  their  reluctant  parting  with  their 
pastor  to  come  to  England — to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  twenty  thousand  miles  ’travel¬ 
ling — perhaps  never  to  return — following 
him  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  embracing 
and  sobbing  over  him ;  and  it  may  be  that 
he  said  to  them  in  faltering  tones,  and  in  the 
moving  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  a 
similar  occasion — ‘‘  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and 
to  break  my  heart  ?”f 

THE  pastor’s  people — WITH  A  GLIMPSE  OF 
PITCAIRN  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  persons  now  living  on 
this  little  island  is  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty — via.,  eighty-eight  males  and  eighty-two 
females.  When  the  nine  mutineers  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  there,  they  divided  the 
island  into  as  many  parts,  which  are  now 
subdivided  into  twenty-two,  that  being  the 
number  of  families.  Misunderstandings  now 
and  then  arise  on  the  subject  of  boundaries, 
as  was  the  case  in  patriarchal  times ;  but 
those  misunderstandings  engender  no  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  are  soon  settled  by  the  chief 
magistrate  and  the  two  councillors ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  such  august  functionaries 
have  for  several  years  existed  in  this  little 
community.  The  chief  magistrate  is  elected 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  vote  of  all  males  and  females  eighteen 
years  old  ;  but  if  any  of  either  sex  be  mar- 
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ried  under  that  age,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
suffrage.  On  the  same  day  the  two  coun¬ 
cillors  are  choaen,  one  by  the  magistrate, 
the  other  by  the  people.  The  present  chief 
m^slrate  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Nobbs. 
His  office  is  rather  shunned  than  coveted ; 
and  sometimes  exemption  is  purchased  by 
killing  a  hog  for  the  public  good.  Should 
any  dispute  arise  which  neither  the  magis¬ 
trate  nor  he  and  the  two  councillors  can  set¬ 
tle,  a  jury  of  seven  is  called  to  decide  it; 
and  if  it  be  so  surpassing  knotty  as  to  defy 
the  efforts  of  the  seven  sages,  it  stands  over 
till  the  arrival  of  a  British  man-of-war, 
against  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal — 
a  fact  not  very  pleasing  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  practising  in  the  privy  council, 
to  whom,  doubtless,  a  crumb  from  Pitcairn 
would  in  these  times  be  far  from  unaccepta¬ 
ble.  During  the  interval — that  is,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Naval  Court  of  Appeal — "  the 
matter  drops,  and  no  ill  feeling  remains  ;  for 
it  is  a  principle  with  them  not  to  let  the  $un 
go  dovm  upon  their  wrath."*  Happy  Pit¬ 
cairners!  would  your  border  was  enlarged, 
and  one  could  come  and  cast  in  one’s  lot 
t  with  you  I 

The  powers  of  the  magistrate  are  pretty 
fairly  defined,  but  of  a  very  simple  nature. 
So  are  the  public  laws,  the  principal  of 
which  are  as  follow; — As  to  landmarks,  the 
first  duty  of  the  new  magistrate,  and  that  on 
the  day  of  his  election,  is,  with  a  competent 
number  of  the  heads  of  houses,  to  visit 
all  landmarks  on  the  island,  and  replace 
those  that  are  lost.”  As  to  spirits  or  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  of  any  kind,  their  purchase 
from  ships  is  peremptorily  forbidden,  ex¬ 
cept  under  a  very  strict  condition — i.  e.,  for 
medicinal  purposes  alone.  No  female  is  to 
go  on  board  any  foreign  vessel  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  without  the  magistrate’s  permis¬ 
sion,  who  must  either  accompany  her  on 
board  or  appoint  four  men  to  do  so.  In  the 
matter  of  “  The  Public  Anvil,”  &c.,  the 
law  is  as  follows :  **  Any  person  taking  the 
public  anvil  and  public  sledge-hammer  from 
the  blacksmith’s  shop,  is  to  take  it  back  af¬ 
ter  he  has  done  with  it ;  and  in  case  eitlier 
should  get  lost  through  neglect  to  do  so,  the 
loser  is  to  get  another,  and  pay  a  fine  of  four 
shillings.”  And  as  to  money,  its  equivalents 


are  these  : —  ».  d. 

One  barrel  of  yams,  -  -  -  -80 

“  “  sweet  potatoes,  -  -  -  8  0 

“  “  Irish  ditto,  -  -  •  12  0 

Three  good  bunches  of  plantains,  -  -40 

One  day’s  labor,  -  -  -  -20 


A  shilling,  or  its  equivalent  as  above,  is  to 
be  paid  for  each  child  per  month,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years;  if  Mr. 
Nobbs’  assistant  attend  instead  of  Mr.  Nobbs, 
the  former  receives  the  salary ;  and  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  Mr.  Nobbs  is  godfather  to 
many  of  the  children,  all  of  them  he  instructs 
gratuitously.  In  respect  of  Cats — if  ours 
knew  the  store  set  by  them  in  Pitcairn,  few 
ships  bound  for  the  Pacific  would  quit  our 
ports  without  more  on  board  than  had  been 
bargained  for,  or  the  captain  was  aware  ofl 
Thus  stands  the  law :  “  If  a  Cat  be  killed 
without  being  positively  detected  in  killing 
fowls,  however  strong  the  suspicion  may  be, 
the  person  killing  such  eat  is  obliged,  as  a 
penalty,  to  destroy  thrxb  hundred  Rats! 
whose  tails  must  be  submitted  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  magistrate,  by  way  of  proof  that 
the  penalty  has  been  paid.”*  The  stringen¬ 
cy  of  this  law  is  referable  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rats  in  the  island,  which  do  much  dam¬ 
age  to  the  sugar-canes.f  Fowls  are  toe- 
marked  ;  and  if  one  be  discovered  destroying 
yams  or  potatoes,  the  owner  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  may  shoot  the  fowl,  and  retain  it  for  his 
own  use  ;  and  may  also  demand  of  the  own¬ 
er  of  such  fowl  the  amount  of  powder  and 
shot  so  expended,  as  well  as  the  fowl.  As 
for  a  Pio,  if  he  get  loose  and  commit  depre¬ 
dation,  his  case  may  be  submitted  to  the 
magistrate ;  taken  from  him  to  a  jury  of 
seven ;  and  finally  to  the  captain  of  the  next 
man-of-war  coming  to  the  island  ! 

In  features,  dress,  manners,  and  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Pitcairners  seem  to  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  better  order  of  our 
own  villages;  but  some  are  rather  darker 
than  Europeans,  partaking  of  their  half  Ota- 
heitan  descent.  As  for  dress,  the  men  wear 
short  trousers,  coming  down  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  knee,  a  shirt,  and  a  cap  or 
hat ;  shoes  and  stockings  being  reserved  for 
Sundays.  They  are,  however,  badly  off  for 
clothes,  depending  on  the  precarious  supply 
afibrded  by  ^ips  touching  at  the  island.  The 
women  wear  a  petticoat,  from  the  waist 
downwards;  and  over  that  a  loose  gown, 
with  a  handkerchief  sometimes  thrown  over 
their  shoulders.  A  wreath  of  small  white 
fragrant  flowers,  with  others  of  a  bright  red, 
is  often  worn  round  the  head ;  the  hair  being 
worn  in  bands,  and  twisted  in  a  very  becom¬ 
ing  manner  into  a  knot  behind.  “Though,” 
says  Captain  Piper,  of  H.M.S.  Tagus,  “  they 
have  had  the  instruction  of  only  their  Otahei- 
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tan  mothers,  our  dressmakers  in  London 
would  be  delighted  with  the  simplicity,  and 
yet  elegant  taste,  of  these  untaught  females.” 
As  we  have  seen  that  these  young  creatures 
are  6uely  formed  and  handsome,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  must  be  both  engaging  and  pictu¬ 
resque. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  Pit¬ 
cairn  realised  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that 
it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good. 
Five  gentlemen — one  of  them  was  Mr.  Brodie, 
who  afterwards  published  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  stay  in  the  island — landed  on 
the  island,  whose  ship  was  blown  off  during 
the  night,  leaving  them  prisoners  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks!  They  bad  nothing  but  the 
clothes  they  wore — with  the  exception  of  one, 
the  Baron  de  Thierry,  who,  being  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  turn,  had  a  tuning-fork  with  him.  He 
proposed  to  teach  bis  hospitable  hosts  music, 
noticing  how  imperfectly  they  got  through 
the  vocal  parts  of  divine  service.  They  made 
remarkably  rapid  progress,  being  passionately 
fond  of  music;  soon  learning,  as  a  visitor  in 
August  last  testiBed,  “to  sing  in  parts,  beau¬ 
tifully.”  He  adds,  that  be  accompanied  the 
chaplain  of  the  ship  to  the  island  on  Sunday 
the  8th  August;  “the  hymns  were  sung  in 
regular  parts  by  the  whole  congregation.  I 
doubt  much  whether  any  church  in  England, 
excepting  cathedrals,  can  boast  of  such  a 
good  choir.”  Imagine  them,  good  reader,  on 
Sunday  next,  the  5th  instant,  perhaps  sing¬ 
ing  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  organ,  and 
with  their  beloved  chaplain  in  the  reading- 
desk  and  pulpit! 

Fearing  a  dearth  of  water  (which  would 
now  appear  to  have  been  chimerical),  the 
British  Government,  in  the  year  1831,  re¬ 
moved  the  whole  community,  then  only 
eighty-seven  in  number,  to  Otaheite,  when 
Queen  Pomare,  since  become  a  historical 
character,  received  them  with  great  kindness, 
though  herself  harassed,  at  the  time,  by 
civil  war.  The  licentious  manners  of  the 
place  disgusted  almost  all  the  virtuous  visit¬ 
ants  from  Pitcairn  ;  but  some  few  were  over¬ 
come  by  the  temptations  to  intemperance. 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  tbencarried 
off  twelve  by  sickness,  and  five  more  died  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  their  return.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  humanity  should  have  been 
80  hasty  on  this  occasion,  and  to  be  hoped 
that  such  a  step  will  not  be  taken  again  with¬ 
out  grave  consideration.  They  have  ever 
since  expressed  their  deep  sorrow  at  having 
been  removed,  and  their  passionate  love  of 
home,  from  which  they  will  never  again  be 
willingly  severed.  One  of  their  Recordt 


states  that,  within  three  months  after  their 
removal  to  Tahiti,  on  one  or  two  of  their  num¬ 
ber  returning  to  Pitcairn,  “  During  our  ab¬ 
sence  our  hogs  have  gone  wild,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  our  crops ;  and  after  our  return  we  em¬ 
ployed  ourselves  in  destroying  the  hogs.”* 
Though  the  climate  is  generally  charming, 
the  island  is  subject  to  be  visited  by  terrible 
storms.  One  is  recorded  as  having  burst 
over  it  on  the  16tb  April  1845,  occasioning 
extreme  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  and  devas¬ 
tation.  What  a  scene  !  Thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  bellowing  and  dashing  incessantly  over 
the  desolate  little  rock — a  deluge  of  rain  fall¬ 
ing — the  hurricane  howling  around,  and  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  precious  earth  from  the  rocks 
into  the  sea — tearing  up  by  the  roots,  and 
casting  into  the  roaring  and  foaming  ocean, 
three  hundred  cocoa-trees.  A  yam  ground, 
with  a  thousand  yams,  entirely  disappeared. 
Several  fishing-boats  were  destroyed — all 
the  plantain  patches  were  levelled,  four  thou¬ 
sand  plantain-trees  being  destroyed,  the  one- 
half  in  full  bearing,  the  other  designed  for 
the  year  1846 :  “  So  that,”  continues  the 
Record,  “  this  very  valuable  article  of  food 
we  shall  be  without  for  a  long  time.  The 
fact  is,  that  from  this  date  until  August,” — 
».  e.,  four  long  wearisome  months, — “  we  shall 
be  pinched  for  food!”  How  bore  the  terri¬ 
fied  little  community  this  dispensation  ?  Let 
us  hear,  for  the  Record  thus  proceeds :  “But 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb: 
and  we  humbly  trust  that  the  late  monitions 
of  Providence — namely,  drought,  sickneu, 
and  storm,  which  severally  have  afflicted  us 
this  year — may  be  sanctified  to  us,  and  be 
the  means  of  bringing  us,  one  and  all,  into  a 
closer  communion  with  our  God.  May  we 
remember  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 
it ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  our  heaven¬ 
ly  Father  doth  not  willingly  afflict  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.”  We  envy  not  him  or  her  who 
can  read  this  without  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Pitcairn 
women,  which,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  solemn  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  its  piety  and  gratitude.  It  is  from  Miriam 
Christian,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  chaplain  of  H.M.S.  Basilisk,  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  them  all : — 

“PlTCAnOt’i  IH.AII1I, 

“SOOTB  P.icmc  OCBAH. 

“  Ut.  26*  4'  8.,  Look.  ISO*  8'  W. 

“  Sefl.  20,  fs44. 

Rev.  awd  Honored  Sir, — Please  to  accept 
my  humble  thanks  for  the  iiiierest  you  are  pleasra 
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to  take  in  onr  welfare,  and  also  for  the  presents 
yon  and  our  other  friends  in  Valparaiso  have  sent 
us ;  and  may  they  and  yon  be  rewarded  a  thou* 
sand-fold  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual  sense. 
And  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 

“  1  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

“  Your  grateful  servant, 

“  Miriam  Christum.” 

The  community,  As  we  learn  from  Admiral 
Moresby,  *  "  are  strictly  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  according  to  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church  of  England  and  Mr.  Nobbs 
stated,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in 
London  shortly  before  his  return,  that  there 
is  but  one  form  of  church  government,  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Holy  Bible 
and  the  Church  Prayer-Book  are  their  chief 
rules  of  guidance  ;  their  motto— '  One  Faith, 
one  Lord,  one  Baptism.’ ”f 

Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  school- 
house,  a  substantial  building,  fifty-six  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide,  with  a  pulpit  at  one 
end.  It  is  amply  supplied  with  desks,  forms, 
slates,  books,  and  maps. 

These  worthy  people,  happy  in  so  many 
other  respects,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  ills  of  humanity,  and  suffer  oc- 
'casionally  very  severely  from  prevalent  illness, 
chiefly  the  influenza,  and  also  the  more  for¬ 
midable  diseases.  There  is  a  painfully  inter¬ 
esting  account  given  of  the  death — perfectly 
resigned,  and  even  happy — of  one  of  the 
women,  from  cancer.  On  all  these  occasions, 
for  now  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  exem¬ 
plary  man  has  acted  both  as  physician  and 
chaplain. 

How  long  thissingular  and  interesting  com¬ 
munity  may  be  able  to  remain  at  Pitcairn,  is 
problematical ;  for  Admiral  Moresby  tells  us, 
in  August,  1852,  that'“  the  crops  on  the  til- 
lage-ground  begin  to  deteriorate;  landslips 
occur  with  each  succeeding  storm  ;  and  the 
declivities  of  the  hills,  when  denuded,  are 
laid  bare  by  the  periodical  rains.”f  Symp¬ 
toms  in  reality  appear  of  an  evil  sometimes 
chimerically  apprehended  at  home — popula¬ 
tion  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  will  thus  become  the  duty  of  the  British 
Government  to  deal  prudently  and  tenderly 
with  the  little  community  ;  not  tearing  them 
all,  with  bleeding  hearts,  from  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  the  seat  of  their  sweets,  and 
sympathies,  and  associations,  but  assisting 
them  from  time  to  time,  as  they  themselves 
perceive  the  inevitable  necessity  for  so  doing. 
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to  migrate  to  the  numerous  islands  in  that 
remote  locality — each  family,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  becoming  a  radiating  centre  of 
Christian  civilization.  At  present,  they  them¬ 
selves  fondly  declare — but  it  must  be  often 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  they  behold  their  stea¬ 
dily  diminishing  resources — that  ”  they  will 
not  remove  elsewhere  whilst  a  sweet  potato 
remains  to  them and  as  for  their  chaplain 
and  pastor,  he  is  rooted  to  the  spot.  As  he 
told  Mr.  Murray,  as  long  as  two  families 
shall  remain  at  Pitcairn,  I  will  remain  also.” 

We  know  not  how  our  readers  may  have 
been  while  perusing  the  foregoing  pages,  but 
we  ourselves,  in  writing  them,  have  felt  as 
though  freshened  and  cheered  in  spirit,  by  a 
brief  sojourn  in  this  little  paradise  in  the  far 
Pacific ;  as  though  we  had  glided  for  a  while 
out  of  the  glare  and  hubbub  of  the  great 
world — its  fierce  rivalries,  ambitions,  covet¬ 
ousness,  and  ostentation — and  been  at  peace 
in  Pitcairn.  It  is  a  small  type  of  a  state, 
having  its  laws  and  constitution  appropriate 
to  its  position  and  exigencies  ;  but,  at  present, 
almost  necessarily  free  from  those  subtler  and 
fiercer  temptations  which  so  incessantly,  and 
only  too  successfully,  assail  highly  civilized 
communities.  Both,  however,  have  had  the 
pure  light  of  Revelation  to  guide  them — 
with  what  different  results,  while  man  con¬ 
jectures,  God  knotes.  But  no  thinking  per¬ 
son  can  read  the  history  of  Pitcairn,  without 
being  profoundly  afifected  by  contemplating 
the  results  flowing  directly  and  indubitably 
from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Volume  in  which 
is  enshrined  the  Revelation  of  God  to  man. 
It  sufficed,  indeed,  to  make  the  rough  places 
smooth,  and  made  the  wilderness  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

We  cannot  part  with  the  little  volume,*  to 
which  we  have  been  exclusively  indebted  for 
so  much  instruction  and  gratification,  with¬ 
out  again  expressing  our  thanks  to  its  excel¬ 
lent  author.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  led  by  him  out  of  a  thick  cloud  into  the 
blessed  sunshine,  and  walked  band  in  hand 
with  him  through  a  sort  of  happy  valley. 
It  is  a  book  written  without  pretence  of  any 
kind,  but  breathing  throughout,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  spirit  of  manly  piety  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  style  is  plain  and  vigorous 
— admirably  adapted  for  its  writer's  purpose. 
It  is  calculated  to  do  great  good  among  all 

*  Itoontaina  Mveral  plates,  including  an  excellent 
daguerreotype  likeness  of  Mr.  Nobbs,  and  another 
of  John  Adama,  the  last  of  the  mutineer^  and 
finally  the  patriarch  of  Pitcairn.  There  are  also 
several  views  of  the  island,  and  of  the  houses 
school-houses,  Ac.,  Acl 
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classes ;  and  as  for  sailors,  had  we  our  wish, 
half-a-dosen  copies  should  be  presented  to 
every  ship  in  Her  Majesty’s  service,  that 
Jack  might  see  what  comes  of  mutiny,  and 
that  captains  and  admirals  may  see  bow 
their  brethren  manage  matters  in  the  Pa- 
ci6c. 

Mr.  Murray  truly  states,  in  his  preface, 
that  “  the  eventful  history  connect^  with 
Pitcium,  proves  that  real  life  may  be  as  ro> 


man  tic  as  6otion."  We  have,  in  these  few 
pages,  the  romance  of  reality,  and  many  sha¬ 
dowings,  in  the  annals  of  this  distant  speck 
amidst  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  of  the 
grandest  truths  which  can  concern  nations 
or  individuals,  as  relating  to  the  sources  of 
vice  and  virtue,  with  their  attendant  misery 
or  happiness. 

And  thus  we  say,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  adieu 
to  the  Parodite  »n  the  Pacific  ! 


From  Chambers’s  Ediabargh  Joaraal. 

.  WRITINGS  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


PROSE.  I 

There  are  notmany  modem  authors  whose 
works  are  more  likely  to  endure  and  become 
standard  reading  in  future  generations,  than 
the  Imaginary  Convercatiom  and  other  prose 
productions  of  Mr.  Landor.  In  subtilly  of 
thought,  sagacious  criUcism,  precision  and 
perspicuity  of  style,  these  writings  are  of  first- 
rate  eicellence,  and  must  ultimately  place 
the  author  in  a  position  of  great  prominence 
in  the  literary  history  of  this  century.  It  is 
true,  his  popularity  among  his  contempora¬ 
ries  has  not  been  very  considerable  ;  but  that 
may  be  readily  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as 
his  works  are  not  addressed  to  current  tastes, 
nor  are  of  a  kind  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
common-place  intelligence  of  the  age  ;  they 
are  works  rather  for  the  scholar  and  stu¬ 
dent — for  that  rare  but  most  important  class 
of  readers  who  require  something  higher  than 
a  temporary  stimulant  to  their  curiosity,  or 
a  more  or  less  refined  amusement  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  vacant  hour.  They  are,  strictly 
speaking,  works  of  literary  art,  and  require 
an  artistic  feeling  and  discernment  for  their 
comprehension  and  appreciation.  They  have 
few  attractions  for  the  young,  the  curious,  or 
the  matter-of-fact  philosopher ;  they  demand 
a  certain  maturity  of  mind,  a  liberal  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  remote  and  peculiar  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  they  seem  also  to  require  a  fair 
possession  of  leisure,  and  a  habit  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  great  majority  of  modern 
readers  are  not  able  to  command.  For  im¬ 
mediate  or  extensive  popularity,  therefore, 


they  do  not  appear  to  be  adapted  ;  yet  for 
the  select  class  of  studiously  disposed  per¬ 
sons  who  have  time  and  culture  sufficient 
to  master  and  enjoy  them,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  manifold  fascinations,  and  will  yield  a 
fair  measure  of  wholesome  and  refined  in¬ 
struction.  To  such  persons  among  our  read¬ 
ers,  whose  attention  may  not  have  been  drawn 
to  them,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  and  characteristics  of  these  performances 
may  possibly  be  acceptable. 

llicy  are  all  contained  in  two  substantial 
volumes,  and  consist  of  the  Imaginary  Con- 
vtraationc  before  alluded  to ;  the  Citation  and 
Examination  of  William  Shaktpeare  before 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  the  Pentameron,  s  series 
of  imaginary  dialogues  between  Petrarch 
and  B<Kcaccio  ;  a  collection  of  lettera,  con¬ 
stituting  a  sort  of  classic  romance  on  the 
story  of  Perielee  ani  Aspeuia ;  and  a  few 
short  apologues  and  essays.  The  Imaginary 
Conversations  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
volume,  and  about  a  third  part  of  the  second  ; 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  they  form,  in  point  of 
bulk,  the  principal  proportion.  It  will  be 
convenient  for  us  here  to  refer  to  the  smaller 
productions  first,  and  we  accordingly  begin 
with  the  Pentameron. 

This  purports  to  be  the  composition  of  a 
certain  Italian  priest,  who  being  in  want  of  a 
bell  for  his  church,  brought  the  manuscript 
to  England,  and  getting  it  translated  by  the 
best  hand  he  could  engage,  the  work  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  English  public.  As  already 
hinted,  it  professes  to  be  the  report  of  conver¬ 
sations,  at  five  successive  interviews,  between 
*  Messer  Francesco  Petrarca  and  Messer  Oio- 
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vuini  Boccaccio,’  while  the  latter  laj  in  an 
infirm  stale  of  health  at  his  villetta  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Certaldo  ;  *  after  which,’ 
we  are  informed,  '  they  saw  not  each  other 
on  our  side  of  Paradise.’  They  discourse,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  Boccaccio’s  Dtcameron, 
and  then  diverge  into  a  discussion  on  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  *  and  sundry  other 
matters.’  Petrarch  advises  his  friend  respect* 
ing  the  revisal  and  improvement  of  his  Z>s* 
Cameron,  and  advances  some  objections  against 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  occasional  licentious¬ 
ness  :  urging  him,  moreover,  to  substitute 
the  simple  for  the  extravagant,  the  true  and 
characteristic  for  the  indefinite  and  diffuse.’ 
Boccaccio,  in  reply,  observes  that  he  has  no 
wish  to  defend  himself  under  the  bad  exam¬ 
ple  of  another,  but  be,  nevertheless,  believes 
that  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Dante  Ali¬ 
ghieri,  whose  genius  he  pretends  not  to  ap- 
roach,  bad  some  misleading  influence  over 
im.  *  1  may,  perhaps,’  says  he,  *  have  been 
formerly  less  cautious  of  offending  by  my 
levity,  after  seeing  him  display  as  much  or 
more  of  it  in  hell  itself.’  This  leads  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Dante’s  genius,  natural  tempera¬ 
ment,  personal  bist^,  and  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  poetry  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  friends  are  not  sparing  in  their  strictures, 
though  always  acknowledging  the  immense 
ability  of  their  author,  and  dwelling  with 
much  emphasis  on  the  finer  passages  of  his 
poem. 

Much  excellent  criticism  is  thus  inci  len- 
tally  delivered — not  at  all  times  restricted  to 
the  subject  before  the  speakers,  but  often 
having  reference  to  general  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  principles.  Hear  this  admirable  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  poetic  nature  :  *  The  great  poet, 
like  the  oiiginal  man  of  the  Platonists,  is 
double,  possessing  the  further  advantage  of 
being  able  to  drop  one-half  at  bis  option,  and 
to  resume  it.  Some  of  the  tenderest  on  paper 
have  no  sympathies  beyond ;  and  some  of 
the  austerest  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-creatures  have  deluged  the  world  with 
tears.  It  is  not  from  the  rose  that  the  bee 
gathers  her  hooey,  but  often  from  the  most 
acrid  and  bitter  leaves  and  petals.’  Other 
passages  of  great  subtilty  and  beauty,  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  a  variety  of  topics,  might  be 
cmlected  from  the  Penlameron.  Here  is  a 
sentence,  expressing  an  old  sentiment,  with 
the  purest  simplicity  of  diction  : — ‘  The  heart 
that  has  once  been  bathed  in  love’s  pure 
fountain,  retains  the  pulse  of  youth  for  ever.’ 
This  also  is  worth  pondering :  '  Death  can 
only  take  the  sorrowful  from  our  affec- 
Uona :  ibo  flower  expands ;  the  color¬ 


less  film  that  enveloped  it  falls  off  and 
perishes.’  The  quiet  impressiveness  of 
the  following  is  better  than  any  didactic  ho¬ 
mily  : — ‘  The  very  things  which  touch  us  the 
most  sensibly,  are  those  which  we  should  be 
the  most  reluctant  to  forget.  The  noble  man¬ 
sion  is  most  distinguished  by  the  beautiful 
images  it  retains  of  beings  past  away  ;  and 
so  is  the  noble  mind.  The  damps  of  autumn 
sink  into  the  leaves,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  necessity  of  their  fall :  and  thus  insensibly 
are  we,  as  years  close  round  us,  detacheid 
from  our  tenacity  of  life  by  the  gentle  pres¬ 
sure  of  recorded  sorrows.  When  the  grace¬ 
ful  dance  and  its  animating  music  is  over, 
and  the  clapping  of  bands  (so  lately  linked) 
bath  ceased  ;  when  youth,  and  comeliness, 
and  pleasantry  are  departed — 

Who  wouM  desire  to  spend  the  following  day 
Among  the  extinguish^  lamps,  the  faded  wreaths. 
The  dust  and  desolation  left  behind  7 

But  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we  most 
submit.  He  who  hath  appointed  our  days, 
bath  placed  their  contents  within  them,  and 
our  efforts  can  neither  cast  them  out  nor 
change  their  quality.’  Abundant  thoughts 
and  images,  equally  beautiful  and  striking, 
might  be  gathered  ;  but  we  have  room  for 
only  one  passage,  about  which  there  is  a  dig- 
nifiii^  drollery  truly  captivating.  Petrarch 
having  suggested  that  some  noise  which  bad 
interrupted  the  conversation  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  Boccaccio’s  cat,  be  is  answer¬ 
ed  by  his  friend  in  this  wise  : — '  No  such 
thing.  1  order  him  over  to  Certaldo,  while 
the  birds  are  laying  and  sitting  ;  and  he 
knows  by  experience,  favorite  as  he  is,  that 
it  is  of  no  use  to  come  back  before  he  is  sent 
for.  Since  the  first  impetuosities  of  youth, 
he  has  rarely  been  refractory  or  disoblig¬ 
ing.  We  have  lived  together  now  these 
five  years,  unless  I  miscalculate  ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  learned  something  of  my 
manners,  wherein  violence  and  enterprise  by 
no  means  predominate. . .  He  enjoys  his  otium 
eum  diffnitate  at  Certaldo  :  there  he  is  my 
castellan,  and  bis  chase  is  unlimited  in  those 
domains.  After  the  doom  of  relegation  is 
expired,  he  comes  hither  at  midsummer. 
And  then,  if  you  could  see  bis  joy  !  His 
eyes  are  as  deep  as  a  well,  and  as  clear  as  a 
fountain  ;  he  jerks  his  tail  into  the  air  like  a 
royal  sceptre,  and  waves  it  like  the  wand  of 
a  magician.  You  would  fancy  that,  as  Ho¬ 
race  with  his  head,  he  was  about  to  smite  the 
stars  with  it.  There  is  ne’er  such  another 
cat  in  the  pariah  ;  and  be  knows  it,  a  rogue  ! 
We  have  rare  repasts  together,  in  the  bean- 
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and-baeon  time,  altboagh  in  regard  to  the 
bean  he  aides  with  the  philosopher  of  Samos ; 
but  after  due  examination.’ 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  *  Citation  and 
Examination  of  William  Shakspeare,’  as  the 
title  sufficiently  suggests  the  subject-matter. 

It  is  a  work  of  humor,  professing  to  be  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  great  hall  of 
Charlecote,  when  Shakspeare  was  brought 
before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  touching  the  matter 
of  deer-stealing.  The  piece  is  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  amusing  ;  and  as  a  pleasant 
bit  of  retrospective  satire,  if  not  as  a  drama¬ 
tically-conceived  representation  of  an  histori¬ 
cal  event,  it  is  well  deserving  of  perusal,  and 
may  long  maintain  a  place  among  the  rest  of 
the  author’s  works. 

The  story  of  Peru-let  and  Aepatia  is  more 
or  less  known  to  all  readers  of  Grecian  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Landor’s  work,  under  that  title,  is 
an  attempt  to  depict  their  private  and  domes¬ 
tic  life,  and  generally  to  illustrate  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Greek  manners,  politics,  and  liter¬ 
ature.  In  the  shape  of  an  imaginary  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Aspasia  and  her  friend  Cleone, 
it  gives  us  an  account  of  Aspasia’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Pericles  at  Athens,  and  shadows  forth 
the  story  of  their  wedded  intercourse,  along 
with  the  relations  in  which  they  lived  with  the 
philosophers,  historians,  and  artists  of  the 
age.  The  earlier  letters  contain  numerous 
fragments  and  short  poems  of  various  Greek 
poets,  accompanied  by  the  comments  of  the 
writers,  and  such  general  remarks  on  poetry, 
histoiT,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  hour,  as 
may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  correspondence  between  two  gift¬ 
ed  and  learned  ladies  of  antiquity.  As  we  ad¬ 
vance,  the  statesman,  Pericles,  comes  more 
distinctly  upon  the  scene ;  partly  through 
descriptions  of  him  in  Aspasiaa  letters  to  her 
friend,  and  partly  through  epistles  which  pass 
between  the  former  and  Pericles  himself,  at 
times  when  they  are  separated  by  state  or 
domestic  exigencies.  Incidentally  we  obtain 
glimpses  of  old  Socrates,  the  young  man  Al- 
cibiades,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  the 
historian  Thucydides,  and  several  other  per¬ 
sons  of  ability  and  renown.  Some  of  the 
speeches  of  Pericles  are  interspersed  ;  and, 
one  wa^  or  another,  the  principal  features  of 
his  gemus  and  his  manifold  accomplishments, 
are  pretty  thoroughly  delineated  or  suggest¬ 
ed.  The  whole  presents  a  discursive  review 
of  Greek  society,  and  of  the  chief  historical 
incidents  which  belong  to  the  period  com¬ 
monly  known  aa  the  ‘  Age  of  Pericles.’ 

To  attempt  to  oonvey  any  sufficient  notion 
of  such  a  work  by  quotations,  would  be  inef- 


fectual ;  yet  as  many  passages  have  an  in¬ 
dependent  meaning,  and  a  beauty  of  their 
own,  some  of  them  may  be  not  unsuitably  ex¬ 
tracted,  by  way  of  showing  something  of  the 
cast  of  style  and  thought.  Here  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  sentence  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Cleone 
to  Aspasia.  She  is  speaking  of  the  lonians, 
and  remarks  that  they  are  *  more  silent,  and 
contemplative,  and  recluse,’  than  the  Athe¬ 
nians  : — '  Knowing  that  nature  will  not  de¬ 
liver  her  oracles  in  the  crowd,  nor  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  they  open  their  breasts  to  her 
in  solitude  with  the  simplicity  of  children, 
and  look  earnestly  in  her  face  for  a  reply.’ 
A  few  others  of  equal  pith  and  gracefulness 
may  be  appended  :  *  Tears  do  not  dwell  long 
upon  the  cheeks  of  youth.  Rain  drops  easily 
from  the  bud,  rests  on  the  bosom  of  the  ma- 
turer  flower,  and  breaks  down  that  one  only 
which  hath  lived  its  day.’  *  There  is  a  gloom 
in  deep  love,  as  in  deep  water :  there  is  a 
silence  in  it  which  suspends  the  foot ;  and 
the  folded  arms  and  the  dejected  head  are  the 
images  it  reflects.  No  voice  shakes  its  sur¬ 
face  :  the  Muses  themselves  approach  it  with 
a  tardy  and  timid  step,  and  with  a  low,  and 
tremulous,  and  melancholy  song.’  On  refine¬ 
ment  in  pride  we  have  this  pertinent  re¬ 
mark  : — ‘  There  are  proud  men  of  so  much 
delicacy,  that  it  almost  conceals  their  pride, 
and  perfectly  excuses  it.’ 

The  Imaginary  Convertationt,  which  form 
the  bulk  of  Mr.  Landor’s  writings,  treat  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  illustrate  an 
immense  variety  of  character.  The  persons 
brought  before  us,  and  represented  in  dis¬ 
course,  are  of  all  conceivable  orders  and  de¬ 
grees  of  men,  and  belong  to  almost  every 
age  and  country.  We  have  Richard  I.  and 
the  Abbot  of  Boxley  conversing  about  Saladin 
and  the  Crusades,  the  perfidy  of  European 
politics,  and  the  uses  of  the  rite  of  baptism  ; 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Lord  Brooke  expatiate 
on  happiness  and  the  charms  of  country  life ; 
Home  Tooke  and  Dr.  Johnson  discuss  ques¬ 
tions  of  philology  ;  Southey  and  Porson  in¬ 
terchange  remarks  on  the  state  of  criticism 
and  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  ;  Milton  and 
Andrew  Marvell  discoarse  on  comedy  ;  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
deliver  their  opinions  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  illustrious  gates  of  Som- 
nauih — but  it  were  endless  to  run  over  all 
the  names  of  the  interlocutors,  or  to  indicate 
the  multitude  of  subjects  brought  into  dis¬ 
cussion  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  conver¬ 
sation  relates  to  something  of  literary,  politi¬ 
cal,  or  scientific  interest,  and  that  the  speak¬ 
ers  generally  express  opinions  such,  as  from 
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wbat  is  known  of  them  historically,  they 
would  be  likely  to  utter  in  regard  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  whereon  they  are  represented  to  be  dis¬ 
coursing.  That  the  dramatic  personation  of 
every  character  should  be  in  all  cases  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete,  is  more  than  could  fairly 
be  expected  from  the  author,  considering  the 
number  of  individuals  brought  before  us,  and 
the  wide  differences  in  their  respective  per¬ 
sonalities.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  accept  the  character  un¬ 
der  the  name  attached  to  it,  and  in  many 
instances  the  language  and  opinions  imputed 
to  the  speaker  are  thoroughly  consistent,  and 
appropriate  to  his  individuality.  With  the 
mass  of  positive  thought  and  sentiment  enun¬ 
ciated,  we  suppose  Mr.  Landor  must  be 
more  or  less  identiSed,  though  he  warns  his 
reader  against  *  attributing  to  the  writer  any 
opinions  in  this  book  but  what  are  spoken 
under  bis  own  name.*  This  is  a  permissible 
precaution,  but  it  is  nevertheless  apparent 
wbat  chanicters  have  most  of  his  admiration, 
and  also  what  are  the  opinions  with  which 
he  m«)st  distinctly  sympathizes.  For  instance, 
a  tyrant  or  a  bigot  he  renders  hateful  by  the 
words  which  he  makes  him  utter  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  every  wise  and  truthful  per¬ 
son  is  involuntarily  made  to  have  the 'best  of 
every  argument.  At  the  bottom,  it  is  the  I 
body  of  thought  and  just  opinion  contained 
in  the  ConvtrtatioM,  which  constitute  their 
real  excellency  as  literary  productions  ;  and 
Mr.  Landor’s  chief  peculiarity  as  a  writer 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  his  ability  to  represent 
the  truths  which  be  himself  has  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  various  and  innumerable  points  of 
contemplation.  As  any  truth  imperfectly 
set  forth,  or  wrenched  aside  from  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  truths  and  circumstances,  be¬ 
comes  in  practical  effect  a  mere  half-truth, 
or  little  belter  than  a  falsehood,  it  is  the  re¬ 
cognition  and  uniform  observance  of  this  fact 
which  distinguishes  the  thinker  from  the 
pedant  or  the  empiric,  and  stamps  his  utter¬ 
ance  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  meaning 
that  puts  to  shame  their  partial  and  contract¬ 
ed  statements.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
services  that  can  be  performed  by  literature ; 
and  we  claim  for  Mr.  Landor  the  distinction 
of  having  performed  it  more  completely  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  age. 

The  special  cbaractenatics  of  his  genius 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  specify  ;  but  he 
may  be  said  to  unite  within  himself  the  lead¬ 
ing  attributes  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet.  He  has  a  philosopher’s  discern¬ 
ment,  and  the  poet’s  pictorial  expression.  No 
keener  understanding  perhaps  could  be  found 


anywhere  in  Europe  at  this  hour,  and  as¬ 
suredly  be  ranks  foremost  among  English 
writers  as  a  pure  and  admirable  stylist.  In 
solidity  of  substance,  in  beauty  and  graceful¬ 
ness  of  form,  his  works  are  among  the  6nest 
specimens  of  our  modern  literature.  There 
is  no  shallowness  of  thought,  no  unprofitable 
exuberances  of  expression  :  everything  is 
clear,  compact,  wisely  proportioned  and  b^u- 
tifully  polished.  In  proof  of  his  originality, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Landor’s  writings  are 
totally  unlike  those  of  any  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  and  though  mere  originality  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  greatness,  there  is  evidence  enough 
of  this  to  be  observed  in  the  immense  amount 
of  wise  reflection  which  be  has  condensed 
into  his  volumes.  In  reading  them  you  do 
not  find  a  continual  iteration  of  the  same 
thoughts  and  images,  but  you  perceive  every¬ 
where  the  signs  of  a  rich  and  inexhaustible 
fecundity.  Yet  it  is  not  until  after  a  long 
acquaintance  with  these  writings,  that  you 
discern  bow  affluent  is  the  mind  from  which 
they  sprung — how  fertile  and  exquisitely  cul¬ 
tivated  the  soil  wherein  all  this  forest  of 
strength  and  splendor  has  its  roots.  On 
I  the  whole,  we  pronounce  Mr.  Landor’s  works 
to  be  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  cultivation  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and,  as  intelligence  and  purity  of 
taste  make  progress,  we  doubt  not  that  they 
will  more  and  more  attract  and  retain  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  eventually  they  will  even  enjoy 
an  extensive  and  lasting  popularity.  Luckily, 
Mr.  Landor  can  afford  to  await  the  issue, 
and  would  seem  to  have  no  forebodings  in 
regard  to  it.  As  he  says  in  one  of  the  ima¬ 
ginary  letters  of  Cleooe : — *  There  are  writ¬ 
ings  which  must  lie  long  upon  the  straw  be¬ 
fore  they  mellow  to  the  taste  ;  and  there  are 
summer-fruits  which  cannot  abide  the  keep¬ 
ing.’  His  own  unquestionably  belong  to  the 
sound  and  enduring  class,  and  like  the  wine 
of  a  precious  vintage,  may  yield  delight  to 
remote  generations. 

porrav. 

We  suspect  that  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Landor 
is  very  little  known  to  general  readers  ;  and 
that,  even  among  the  studious  and  moat  cul¬ 
tivated  classes  of  his  countrymen,  there  are 
few  who  can  be  said  to  be  tbornnghly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  We  remember  De  Quincey 
saying,  that  for  many  years  be  .believed  he 
was  the  only  man  in  England  who  had  read 
Oebir ;  and  that,  after  some  inquiry  among 
his  friends,  he  found  Southey  to  be  the  only 
other  person  who  had  accomplisbed  the  same 
feat.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  an  easy 
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matter  to  get  through  Otbir ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  still  more  difficult,  even  after  a  deliberate 
perusal,  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  its 
meaning  and  intention.  A  dim  and  misty 
fable,  wherein  the  supernatural  is  incongru¬ 
ously  mingled  with  the  natural,  and  brief 
glimmerings  of  poetry  alternate  with  heavy 
passages  vague  description  and  turgidity 
— the  work  presents  next  to  no  attractions 
on  the  surface,  and,  with  the  most  laborious 
efforts  to  understand  it,  yields  at  tbe  utmost 
but  inadequate  results.  We  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  Gebir  to  anybody  as  a  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  we  are  still  prepared  to  say, 
that  none  but  a  man  of  genius  could  have 
written  it.  It  has  an  undoubted  originality, 
which,  while  it  gives  no  attraction  to  the 
poem,  proves  the  author  to  be  at  least  a  man 
of  power.  Tbe  great  defect  is  a  certain 
crudeness  of  tbe  judgment,  implied  in  tbe 
selection  of  the  subject-matter,  and  a  further 
want  of  skill  and  perspicuity  in  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Gebir  possesses  some  interest  as  a 
poetical  curiosity,  but,  except  in  a  few  pas¬ 
sages,  it  has  none  of  those  peculiar  graces  of 
style  and  sentiment  which  render  the  writings 
of  our  more  prominent  modem  authors  so 
generally  delightful.  Such  passages  as  we 
speak  of  can  never  convey  any  accurate 
notion  of  a  poem,  but,  as  illustrations  of  tbe 
poetic  faculty  of  the  writer,  they  may,  in 
such  a  case  as  Mr.  Landor’s,  be  easily  de¬ 
tached  and  cited,  without  occasioning  either 
misapprehension  of  his  genius,  or  injury  to 
bis  reputation.  One  or  two  we  shall  here 
accordingly  present,  by  way  of  showing  the 
kind  of  gems  which,  at  wide  intervals,  are 
imbedded  in  the  otherwise  dark  and  dreary 
caves  of  Gebir.  Let  us  begin  with  some 
lines  containing  an  image  which  Wordsworth 
afterwards  expanded,  in  a  famous  passage  of 
the  Jixeureion.  A  river-nymph  is  described 
as  saying  to  a  shepherd  : 

“  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun’s  palace-porch,  where,  when  unyoked, 
His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave : 
Shake  one,  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 

And  it  remembere  tie  augtut  abodee, 

And  murmure  cu  the  ocean  murmurs  there." 

Readers  of  Wordsworth  will  remember  the 
lines  beginning — **  1  have  seen  a  curious 
child,”  Ac.,  and  notice  their  resemblance  to 
the  above.  Among  other  striking  and  ex¬ 
tractable  passages,  tbe  following  has  seemed 
to  us  deserving  of  quotation.  It  will  be  seen 


that  it  expresses  a  pagan  sentiment  on  the 
holiness  and  efficacy  of  prayer : — 

For  earth  contains  no  nation  where  abounds 
The  generous  horse  and  not  the  warlike  man. 

But  neither  soldier  now  nor  steed  avails. 

Nor  steed  nor  soldier  can  oppose  the  gods. 

Nor  is  there  aught  above  like  Jove  himself. 

Nor  weighs  against  bis  purpose,  when  once  fixed. 
Aught  but,  with  supplicating  knee,  tbe  prayers. 
Swifter  than  light  are  they,  and  every  face. 
Though  different,  glows  with  beauty ;  at  the 
throne 

Of  mercy,  when  clouds  shut  it  from  mankind. 
They  fall  bare-bosomed,  and  indignant  Jove 
Drops  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their  voice 
The  thunder  from  his  hand. 

Stray  lines  of  pithy  sense  and  wisdom  are 
frequently  occurring  in  the  poem.  Thus,  of 
brave  men  it  is  said : — 

The  brave. 

When  they  no  longer  doubt,  no  longer  fear. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  lessons  of  experience, 
we  have  this — 

From  our  own  wisdom  less  is  to  be  reaped 
Than  from  the  barest  folly  of  our  friend. 

In  the  way  of  description,  in  which  Mr- 
Landor  is  sometimes,  but  not  always  happy, 
the  following  representation  of  an  Eastern 
morning  displays  a  rich  and  pleasing  fancy  : 

Now  to  Aurora,  borne  by  dappled  steeds. 

The  sacred  gate  of  Orient  pearl  and  gold. 
Smitten  with  Lucifer’s  light  silver  wand. 
Expanded  slow  to  strains  of  harmony; 

The  waves  beneath,  in  purpling  rows,  like  doves 
Glancing  with  wanton  coyness  tow’rd  their  queen. 
Heaved  softly ;  thus  the  damsel's  bosom  heaves 
When  from  her  sleepy  lover’s  downy  cheek, 

To  which  so  warily  her  own  she  brings 
Each  moment  nearer,  she  perceives  the  warmth 
Of  coming  kisses  fanned  by  playful  dreams. 
Ocean  and  earth  and  heaven  was  jubilee. 

For  ’twas  the  morning  pointed  out  by  Fate, 
When  an  immortal  maid  and  mortal  man 
Should  share  each  other’s  nature  knit  in  bli^s. 

Gebir  is  a  sort  of  epic,  in  seven  books,  and 
is  luckily  the  only  long  poem  which  Mr. 
Landor  seems  to  have  attempted.  Without 
offence  to  him,  or  to  any  body  else,  we  think 
it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  description  of 
poetry  for  which  his  talent  is  so  unsuited. 
In  dramatic  writing,  he  has  succeeded  better, 
though  he  has  given  us  nothing  that  can  be 
properly  styled  a  drama ;  indeed,  he  calls 
his  pieces  of  this  sort  simply  “  acts  and 
scenes;”  and  informs  us,  that  although  in  a 
dramatic  form,  they  “  were  never  offered  to 
the  stage,  being  no  better  than  Imaginary 
ConvereatioM  in  metre.”  As  such  they  are 
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not  by  any  means  uninteresting,  though  they 
mostly  refer  to  scenes  and  circumstances  so 
remote  from  the  studies  of  the  general  reader 
as  to  offer  few  attractions  to  him  ;  and,  except 
here  and  there  in  pointed  thoughts  and  fine 
expressions,  they  manifest  no  extraordinary 
ability.  It  is  chiefly  in  his  collection  of  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Pieces — short  occasional  poems, 
written  to  express  some  flitting  thought  or 
pensive  fancy — that  Mr.  Landor  is  likely  to 
find  any  considerable  body  of  readers.  Many 
of  these  pieces  are  purely  personal,  but  are 
not  on  that  account  deficient  either  in  grace 
or  sterling  excellence.  As  it  is  the  vocation 
of  the  poet  to  reflect  the  mental  states  of 
other  men,  and  be  the  interpreter  of  their 
aspirations  and  emotions,  whatsoever  affects, 
interests,  or  perplexes  him,  will  serve  in  the 
representation  to  excite  the  sympathies,  and 
more  perfectly  express  the  sense  of  all  who 
anyway  partake  of  kindred  thoughts  and 
feelings.  So  considered,  these  brief  and  un¬ 
pretending  poems  of  Mr.  Landor  seem  to  be 
calculated  to  impart  a  fine  intellectual  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  yield  matter  for  meditation  in  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  heart  is  inclined  to  be  still 
and  commune  with  itself.  The  merit  of  this 
poetry  lies  mainly  in  its  tone  of  calm  re¬ 
flectiveness,  in  a  certain  suggestive  power 
which  sets  the  mind  of  the  reader  thinking, 
and  engages  him  for  the  time  in  the  serious 
contemplation  of  some  striking  and  peculiar 
view  of  human  life.  Such  pieces  as  we  have 
selected  for  quotation  may  be  not  unsuitably 
introduced  by  the  following  lines  on  the  out¬ 
looks  of  middle-age : — 

When  we  have  panted  past  life’s  middle  space. 
And  stand  and  breathe  a  moment  from  the  race, 

These  graver  thoughts  the  heaving  breast  an¬ 
noy  : 

“  Of  all  our  fields,  how  very  few  are  green  ! 

And  ah !  what  brakes,  moors,  quagmires,  lie  be¬ 
tween 

Tired  age  and  childhood  ramping  wild  with  joy.” 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  little  poem,  there 
is  nothing  gorgeous  or  particularly  felicitous 
in  the  language — not  a  word  of  imagery  or 
sentimental  softness — yet  the  thought  is 
eminently  poetical,  and  simply  as  it  is  set 
forth,  suggests  a  great  deal  more  than  is  ex¬ 
pressed — the  whole  throng  of  cares  and 
pent-up  sadness  which  the  tried  and  weary 
soul  conceals,  even  while  they  press  on  him 
as  the  inner  burden  of  his  life.  Our  next 
extract  is  of  a  more  imaginative  aspect,  and 
shows  how  admirable  a  picture  the  author  can 
delineate  in  words.  One  seems  to  see  the 
majestically-attired  Evening  moving  slowly 
over  the  landscape,  and  covering  all  things 


as  she  advances  with  the  folds  of  her  misty 
drapery ; — 

From  vender  wood  mark  blue-eyed  Eve  proceed : 
First  through  the  deep  and  warm  and  secret  glens, 
Through  the  pale-glimmering  privet-scented  lane. 
And  through  those  alders  by  the  river-side : 

Now  the  soft  dust  impedes  her,  which  the  sheep 
Have  hollowed  out  beneath  their  hawthorn  shade. 
But  ah !  look  yonder !  see  a  misty  tide 
Rise  up  the  bill,  lay  low  the  frowning  grove, 
Enwrap  the  gay  white  mansion,  sap  its  sides, 
Until  they  sink  and  melt  away  like  chalk ; 

Now  it  comes  down  against  our  village-tower. 
Covers  its  base,  floats  o’er  its  arches,  tears 
The  clinging  ivy  from  the  battlements. 

Mingles  in  broad  embrace  the  obdurate  stone 
(All  one  vast  ocean),  and  goes  swelling  on 
In  slow  and  silent,  dim  and  deepening  waves. 

We  quote  next  a  somewhat  longer  poem, 
wherein  the  influences  of  wrath  and  gentle¬ 
ness  are  very  beautifully  contrasted : — 

Look  thou  yonder,  look  and  tremble. 

Thou  whose  passion  swells  so  high ; 

See  those  ruins  that  resemble 
Flocks  of  camels  as  they  lie. 

’Twas  a  fair  but  froward  city. 

Bidding  tribes  and  chiefs  obey. 

Till  he  came  who,  deaf  to  pity. 

Tost  the  imploring  arm  away. 

Spoiled  and  prostrate,  she  lamented 
What  her  pride  and  folly  wrought : 

But  was  ever  Pride  contented. 

Or  would  Folly  e’er  be  taught? 

Strong  are  cities ;  Rage  o’erthrows  ’em ; 

Rage  o'erswells  the  gallant  ship  ; 

Stains  it  not  the  cloud-white  bosom. 

Flaws  it  not  the  ruby  lip  ? 

All  that  shields  us,  all  that  charms  us. 

Brow  of  ivory,  tower  of  store. 

Yield  to  Wrath;  another’s  harms  ns. 

But  we  perish  by  our  own. 

Night  may  send  to  rave  and  ravage 
Panther  and  hysna  fell ; 

But  their  manners,  harsh  and  savage. 

Little  suit  the  mild  gazelle. 

When  the  waves  of  life  surround  thee. 
Quenching  oft  the  light  of  love — 

When  the  clouds  of  doubt  confound  thee. 
Drive  not  from  thy  breast  the  dove. 

The  following,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
contains  a  consoling  and  excellent  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  sor¬ 
rows  : — 

The  wisest  of  ns  all,  when  woe 
Darkens  our  narrow  path  below, 

Are  childish  to  the  last  degree. 

And  think  what  if  must  always  be. 

It  rains,  and  there  is  gloom  around, 

Slippery  and  sullen  is  the  ground. 

And  slow  the  step ;  within  our  sight 
Nothing  is  cheerful,  nothing  bright. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  on  high,  although 
We  will  not  think  it  can  m  so, 
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Is  shining  at  this  veij  hour 
In  all  his  glory,  all  his  power, 

And  when  the  cloud  is  pMt,  again 
Will  dry  up  every  drop  of  rain. 

From  another  point  of  view,  it  is  shown 
bow  the  most  brilliant  spirits  are  the  most 
sasceptible  of  suffering  and  depression : — 

The  brightest  mind,  when  sorrow  sweeps  across, 
Becomes  the  gloomiest ;  so  the  stream,  that  ran 
Clear  as  the  light  of  heaven  ere  autumn  closed. 
When  wintery  storm  and  snow  and  sleet  descend, 
la  darker  than  the  mounUin  or  the  moor. 

In  the  next  quotation,  the  reader  will  get 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Landor’s  views  concerning 
the  poetic  art : — 

Pleasant  it  is  to  wink  and  sniff  the  fumes 
The  little  dainty  poet  blows  for  us. 

Kneeling  in  hia  soft  cushion  at  the  hearth. 

And  patted  on  the  head  by  passing  maids. 

Who  would  discourage  him?  who  bid  him  off? 
Invidious  or  morose  !  Enough,  to  say 
(Perhaps  too  much,  unless  ’tis  mildly  said) 

That  slender  twigs  send  forth  the  tiercest  flame. 
Not  without  noii^e,  but  ashes  soon  succeed  ; 

While  the  broad  chump  leans  back  against  the 
stones. 

Strong  with  internal  Are,  sedately  breathed. 

And  heats  the  chamber  round  from  mom  till  night 

Some  further  ideas  on  this  subject  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  some  lines  addressed  to 
Southey,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Landor, 
notwithstanding  the  widest  difference  in  their 
political  and  social  views,  there  existed  a 
close  and  uninterrupted  friendship.  A  good 
deal  of  sound  criticism  is  here  ct^ensed  in¬ 
to  a  small  compos.  Pope’s  celebrated  f^say 
contains  nothing  of  equal  merit,  either  in 
point  of  judgment  or  in  the  graces  of  ex¬ 
pression  : — 

There  are  who  teach  ns  that  the  depths  of  thought 
Engulf  the  poet;  tliat  irregular 
la  every  greater  one.  Go,  Southey,  mount 
Up  to  these  teachers ;  ask,  submissively, 
who  so  proportioned  as  the  lord  of  day  T 
Yet  monals  see  his  steadfast,  stately  coarse. 

And  lower  their  eyes  before  him.  Fools  gaze  up 
Amazed  at  daring  flights.  Does  Homer  soar 
As  hawks  and  kites  and  weaker  swallows  do  ? 
He  knows  the  swineherd ;  be  plants  apple-trees 
Amid  Alcinous's  cypresses ; 

He  covers  with  his  aged,  black-veined  band. 

The  plumy  crest  that  frightened  and  made  cling 
To  its  fund  mother  the  ill-fated  child ; 

He  walks  along  Olympus  with  the  g^s, 
Complacently  and  calmly,  as  along 
The  sands  where  Simuls  glides  into  the  sea. 
They  who  step  high  and  awing  their  arms  soon 
tire. 

Th*  glorious  Theban  then  f 
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The  sage  from  Thebes, 

Who  sang  his  wisdom  when  the  strife  of  cars 
And  combatants  had  paused,  deserves  more  praise. 
Than  this  untrue  one,  fitter  for  the  weak, 

Who  by  the  lightest  breezes  are  borne  up. 

And  with  the  dust  and  straws  are  swept  away  ; 
Who  fancy  they  are  carried  far  aloft. 

When  nothing  quite  distinctly  they  descry. 

Having  lost  all  self-guidance.  But  strong  men 
Are  strongest  with  their  feet  upon  the  ground. 
Light-bodied  Fancy — Fancy,  plover-winged. 
Draws  some  away  from  culture  to  dry  downs. 
Where  none  but  insects  find  their  nutriment ; 
There  let  us  leave  them  to  their  sleep  and  dreams. 

Great  is  that  poet — great  is  he  alone. 

Who  rises  o’er  the  creatures  of  the  earth. 

Yet  only  where  his  eye  may  well  discern 
The  various  movements  of  the  human  heart. 

And  how  each  mortal  differs  from  the  rest. 
Although  he  struggle  hard  with  poverty. 

He  dares  assert  his  just  prerogative 
To  stand  above  all  perishable  things. 

Proclaiming  this  shall  live,  and  this  shall  die. 

From  these  extracts,  the  character  of  Mr. 
Landor’s  minor  poems  will  be  partially  per¬ 
ceived  ;  readers  hitherto  unacquainted  with 
them  must  now  consider  for  themselves, 
whether  they  possess  attractions  of  a  kind 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  their  particular 
tastes  and  temperaments.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  poetry  is  mostly  of  a  centemplative 
cast;  not  remarkably  imaginative,  nor  im¬ 
bued  to  any  great  degree  with  the  graces  or 
charms  of  fancy  ;  nowise  stately  or  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  diction,  or  particularly  polished  or 
exquisite  in  style  ;  but,  in  modest  and  simple 
guise,  wisely  thoughtful  and  reflective ;  full 
of  hints  and  intimations  of  a  peculiar  expe¬ 
rience,  and  rich  in  that  quiet  wisdom  which 
a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  extensive  knowledge 
has  constantly  in  store,  and  the  utterance  of 
which  is  to  him  as  natural  and  easy  as  is  the 
delivery  of  common-places  to  ordinary  per¬ 
sons.  No  one  can  read  these  poems  without 
observing  their  unelaborate  and  simple  struc¬ 
ture.  They  have  all  the  air  of  spontaneous 
effusions.  They  seem  to  be  the  little  sparks 
of  light  which  the  revolving  mind  casts  off 
in  token  of  a  latent  heat  which  cannot  be 
contmned,  or  all  concentrated  in  that  subtile 
and  vast  activity,  whose  product  in  other 
forms  of  literature  has  been  so  admirable 
and  magnificent.  They  have  taken  shape, 
without  premeditation  and  without  labor, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  being  almost  in¬ 
voluntary  utterances.  Indeed,  they  might 
have  been  in  some  instances  improved  by  a 
little  more  care  and  manual  painstaking  in 
the  versification  ;  but  for  this  mecbtinical  ex¬ 
cellence,  Mr.  Landor  appears  to  have  no  re- 
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^rd.  He  lajs  once,  b  eddreMing  Words¬ 
worth  : 

Thit  other  men  should  work  for  roe 
In  the  rich  minds  of  Poesie, 

Plesses  roe  better  than  the  toil 
Of  smoothing  under  hardened  hand 
With  attic  emery  and  oil 

The  shining  point  for  wisdom’s  wand. 

Accordingly,  what  poetry  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  writing,  he  throws  off  from  him  with  an 
easy  carelessness,  satisfied  if  the  words  and 
images  he  uses  be  such  as  will  just  serve  as 
a  body  to  the  thought  which  it  is  bis  purpose 
to  express.  It  is  always  rather  the  substance 
than  the  form  which  constitutes  the  merit  of 
these  productions ;  and  though  they  cannot 
be  said  to  present  any  very  lofty  views  of 
human  life  and  destiny,  any  grand  conceptions 
of  man’s  relations  and  vocation  in  the  universe, 
they  yet  contain  many  excellent  and  con¬ 
solatory  reflections,  many  just  and  pure  sen¬ 
timents,  much  of  that  solemn  and  pensive 
beauty  which,  like  the  rays  of  moonlight 
about  ruins  and  lonely  places,  gives  a  charm 
and  a  quiet  glory  to  the  sobered  sadness  that 
haunts  the  chambers  of  a  soul  deeply  learned 


in  manifold  experiences.  One  suggestion 
may  be  given  as  to  what  seems  the  proper 
way  of  reading  them :  they  yield  most  pleasure 
when  perused  deliberately,  one  at  a  time,  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  thought  with  its  various  sug- 
gesUveness,  until  its  full  meaning  is  gather^ 
up  and  taken  in.  They  will,  most  of  them, 
be  found  to  have  a  wonderful  completeness, 
and  each  of  them  a  separate  and  definite  sig¬ 
nification.  They  are  not  endless  repetitions 
of  a  few  fixed  ideas  and  feelings,  but  they  ex¬ 
press  a  multitude  of  intellectUHl  and  emotional 
conditions  :  they  are  records  of  all  the  moods 
and  phases  which  the  author’s  mind  has  un¬ 
dergone,  in  the  course  of  a  life  now  consider¬ 
ably  advanced,  and  bear  witness  to  his  large 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  beauty. 
For  all  men  anyway  like-minded,  they  cannot 
fail  to  prove  pleasant  and  congenial  reading ; 
and  to  such  of  these  as  may  not  yet  have  been 
attracted  to  them,  we  here  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  recommending  them.  We  hold  them 
to  be  worthy  of  careful  and  deliberate  study, 
and  can  testify  that  a  prolonged  acquaintance 
with  them  increases  the  gratification  which 
they  are  calculated  to  afford. 


Froa  Bestley’t  MUeellssy. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KINGSTON. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  MS 


Elizabeth  CaroLKioH,  Duchess  of  Kiag- 
ston,  was  bom  in  1720,  and  was  of  a  very 
old  Devonshire  family.  Her  father,  who  was 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  died  while  she  was 
young,  and  left  her  mother  and  herself  to¬ 
tally  unprovided,  so  that  their  sole  subsist¬ 
ence  was  a  small  pension  allowed  them  by 
Government.  Mrs.  Cbudleigh  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  of  society,  and  though  her  means 
were  limited,  she  still  kept  up  her  connection 
with  those  persons  of  distinction  with  whom, 
on  account  of  her  husband’s  rank,  she  had 
formerly  been  intimate.  Her  daughter, 
who  was  welcomed  everywhere  because  of 
her  beauty  and  the  sprightliness  of  her  wit, 
happened  to  meet  with  Mr.  Pulteney,who  was 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Opposition,  and  much 
about  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
through  his  exertions  she  was  made  one  of 


the  maids  of  honor  to  the  Princess.  Mr. 
Pulteney,  afterwards  Lord  Bath,  rendered  her 
a  still  greater  service;  he  assisted  her  in 
cultivating  her  mind,  and  directed  all  her 
studies  ;  when  he  was  away  he  corresponded 
with  her  with  the  same  view  also;  but  in 
spite  of  all  his  care,  her  extreme  volatility 
and  caprice  prevented  her  from  deriving 
much  benefit  from  his  advice ;  she  was  often 
in  the  habit  of  saying  “  that  she  should  ac¬ 
tually  hate  herself  were  she  ever  to  remain 
two  hours  in  the  same  mood  she  declared 
that  all  the  books  in  the  world  did  not  teach 
her  anything;  that  the  conversations  of  men 
did  not  teach  her  much  better ;  in  the  same 
spirit  she  would  observe  laughingly,  "  that 
in  looking  at  an  Englishman  and  a  Freneh- 
I  man,  one  would  say  *  that  one  was  seeking 
I  for  enjoyment  and  the  other  felt  it.’  ” 
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Miss  Chudleigh’s  position,  as  well  as  her 
personal  attractions,  drew  around  her  a  great 
number  of  adorers;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
became  the  favored  one,  and  it  was  settled 
between  the  two  lovers  that  their  marriage 
should  take  place  on  the  young  Duke’s  re¬ 
turn  from  a  voyage  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  making,  meantime  the  misery  of 
absence  was  to  be  alleviated  by  constant  cor¬ 
respondence. 

But  all  these  plans  fell  to  the  ground  in 
consequence  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Mrs.  Han- 
mer.  Miss  Cbudleigh’s  aunt,  who  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  Captain 
Hervey,  the  son  of  Lord  Bristol.  She  in¬ 
tercepted  all  their  letters,  and  after  making 
her  niece  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  unfaithful  to  her,  succeeded  also  in  in- 
ducmg  her  to  marry  his  rival,  the  4th  of 
August,  1744.  After  the  first  day  of  their 
marriage,  Mrs.  Hervey  took  a  great  dislike  to 
her  husband,  and  resolved  never  to  live  with 
him  ;  but  by  some  strange  inconsistency,  at 
the  very  moment  she  was  persuading  her 
husband  to  agree  to  an  amicable  separation, 
she  changed  her  opinion,  and  the  result  of 
the  inter.'iew  was  very*  different  to  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  She  became 
a  mother,  but  her  child  died  shortly  after  its 
birth.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
partly  discovered  Mrs.  Hanmer’s  double¬ 
dealing  on  his  return  to  England,  again  offer¬ 
ed  bis  hand  to  her,  of  whose  marriage  be 
was  ignorant,  and  was  perfectly  in  despair 
at  the  unaccountable  refusal  which  she  gave 
him.  This  refusal  did  not  less  astonish  the 
public,  and  Miss  Chudleigh’s  mother  was 
extremely  indignant  at  her  conduct,  for  she 
did  not  know  her  daughter’s  secret  engage¬ 
ment. 

In  order  to  escape  the  reproaches  with 
which  she  was  loaded,  and  the  importunity 
of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  and  other  noble¬ 
men  who  eagerly  sought  her  favor,  she  set 
out  for  the  Continent  with  a  military  man, 
who  became  the  companion  of  her  journey 
in  the  most  singular  way.  She  caused  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  all  the 
papers : — 

“  A  young  lady,  mistress  of  her  own  per¬ 
son,  and  in  possession  of  a  tolerable  fortune, 
who  believes  herself  by  no  means  disagree¬ 
able,  and  flatters  herself  that  she  is  not  so 
to  other  people,  has  resolved  to  go  abroad  ; 
she  would  be  glad  if  some  young  man  of  a 
respectable  family  and  pleasing  manners, 
would  consent  to  be  her  travelling  compa¬ 
nion.  She  has  no  ties,  and  she  hopes  that  he 
who  meets  her  wishes  will  be  as  free  as  her- 
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self,  so  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  more  intimate  connection  after 
their  first  intimacy.  An  answer  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  newspapers  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  fortnight.  It  is  required  that  the 
secret  should  be  kept  till  all  the  arrangements 
are  made ;  any  indiscretion  will  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity.” 

Two  days  after  the  following  reply  was 
seen  in  the  papers : — 

**  A  middle-aged  man,  tolerably  good 
looking,  and  of  sound  constitution,  offers  his 
services  to  the  lady  by  whom  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  inserted  the  other  day.  He  has 
travelled  and  is  perfectly  independent.  If  the 
lady  in  question  thinks  that  he  is  likely  to 
suit  her,  he  is  ready  to  start  whenever  she 
wishes,  if  she  will  only  inform  him  of  her 
intentions,  &o.” 

An  interview  took  place,  and  they  set  out 
together,  but  they  soon  grew  bored  with 
each  other,  and  separated  at  Berlin.  Miss 
Chudleigh  was  here  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
great  Frederick,  who  was  quite  charmed 
with  her  frank  manners,  with  her  impetuosity, 
and  with  her  vivacious  and  witty  repartees. 
He  absolved  her  from  all  etiquette,  upon  her 
merely  requesting  one  day  “  to  be  allowed 
to  study  at  her  ease  the  character  of  a  Prince 
who  set  an  example  to  Europe,  and  who 
might  openly  boast  of  having  an  admirer  in 
every  individual  of  the  British  nation.”  Fred¬ 
erick  paid  her  marked  attention,  and  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  distinction.  Not  only 
did  he  take  pleasure  in  her  conversation,  but 
he  afterwards  kept  up  a  regular  correspon¬ 
dence  with  her. 

A  short  time  after  she  visited  Dresden, 
and  there  she  gained  the  Electress’s  friend¬ 
ship.  This  princess  was  very  pious  and 
sensible,  and  loaded  her  with  presents  and 
kindness,  which  proved  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  her  welfare.  On  her  return  to 
England,  she  hastened  to  pay  all  due  homage 
to  her  illustrious  protectress,  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  Princess  was  enchanted 
with  her  lively  pictures  and  dazzling  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  she  had  seen.  She  was  the 
delight  of  the  brilliant  circles  in  which  she 
moved,  but  her  union  with  Captain  Hervey 
was  a  continual  source  of  misery  to  her. 
With  the  view  of  destroying  all  traces  of  it, 
she  visited  Lainston,  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated,  and  while  the  chaplain  was  con¬ 
versing  with  her  travelling  companions,  she 
tore  out  the  much-hated  proofs  of  her  union 
from  the  paiish  registers,  which  she  had 
wished  to  see.  But  when,  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  Captain  Hervey  became  Lord  Bristol, 
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on  the  death  of  his  father,  she  bitterly  re¬ 
pented  what  she  bad  done,  especially  when 
she  learnt  that  her  husband  was  attacked  by 
a  dangerous  malady,  and  that  she  might  very 
soon  become  a  rich  dowager.  So  now  she 
attempted  to  replace  the  proofs  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  which  she  had  herself  destroyed  in  the 
Lainston  registers.  She  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing  her  purpose,  by  bribing  the  clergy¬ 
man,  with  whom  they  were  deposited,  but 
the  effects  of  this  contemptible  artihce  turned 
upon  herself,  and  she  was  caught  in  her  own 
trap  ;  for  after  she  had  restored  the  proofs 
of  her  first  marriage,  Lord  Bristol  recovered 
his  health,  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  one  of 
the  richest  noblemen  in  the  land,  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  solicited  the  honor  of  being  her 
husband.  Then,  indeed.  Miss  Chudleigh  ex¬ 
perienced  the  bitterest  regret.  In  vain  did 
she  attempt  to  get  a  divorce,  though  Lord 
Bristol  bad  not  a  spark  of  attachment  for 
her ;  he  opposed  her  desire  for  a  long  time, 
and  said  to  those  p>ersons  who  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject,  that  he  would  go  to  the  devil 
before  he  allowed  his  wife’s  vanity  to  be 
gratified  in  becoming  a  duchess.  But  when, 
at  length,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
another  lady,  whom  he  was  axious  to  make 
his  wife,  he  placed  no  farther  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  divorce,  which  was  soon  after  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  their  mutual  consent. 

Mrs.  Hervey,  now  at  the  height  of  her 
wishes,  was  publicly  united,  the  8th  of 
March,  1769,  to  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Duke  of 
Kingston,  with  the  consent  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  king  and  queen 
loaded  her  with  presents  ;  but  this  new  mar¬ 
riage  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  former. 
The  duke  had  very  delicate  health,  which 
gave  his  manners  too  much  gf^ntleness  to 
please  the  restless  spirit  of  the  dissipated 
duchess ;  so  that  Lord  Kingston  was  not 
long  before  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  liber¬ 
ty.  it  is  even  said  that  he  helped  to  shorten 
his  days.  He  died  in  1773,  leaving  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  his  wife,  on  condition 
that  she  did  not  marry  again.  This  condi¬ 
tion  exceedingly  displeased  the  duchess,  who 
vainly  tried  to  get  it  erased  from  the  will. 
Left  to  herself,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
plunged  more  than  ever  into  dissipation,  and 
went  to  such  lengths,  that  the  people  of 
London  were  even  quite  scandalized  at  her 
conduct.  Having  met  with  several  mortifi¬ 
cations,  she  determined  on  going  to  Italy. 
She  went  in  a  yacht,  which  she  had  had 
constructed  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
entered  Rome  almost  in  triumph.  The  Pope 
Oanganelli  received  our  heroine  as  a  princess, 
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and  the  cardinals  followed  the  example  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Here  she  fitted  up  a 
palace  in  the  most  extravagant  style,  and 
lived  with  the  greatest  prodigality. 

During  her  sojourn  in  Italy,  she  met 
with  an  adventurer,  who  was  as  handsome 
as  he  was  witty  and  amusing.  He  passed 
with  her  as  the  Prince  d’AIbanie,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  her  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  She  was  on  the  point  of  bestow¬ 
ing  her  hand  and  fortune  on  this  adventurer, 
whose  origin  was  never  thoroughly  known, 
when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  as  a  swind¬ 
ler,  and  he  soon  after  committed  suicide  in. 
prison. 

A  more  real  danger,  however,  soon  effaced 
this  unfortunate  circumstance  from  her  mind,^ 
for  she  learnt  that  the  Duke  of  Kingstoo*h 
heirs  were  endeavoring  to  bring  an  action 
against  her  for  bigamy.  They  insisted  that 
the  late  duke’s  will,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of 
her  marriage,  should  be  cancelled.  At  this 
news  she  was  extrtimely  alarmed,  and  was 
anxious  to  set  out  immediately  for  London. 
But  her  banker,  who  was  bribed  by  her  ad¬ 
versaries,  hid  himself,  in  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  give  her  the  money  for  her  journey. 
She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  how  she 
should  act,  but  proceeded  to  his  door,  with 
a  pistol  in  her  hand,  and  remained  there  till 
he  had  supplied  her  with  the  necessary 
means  for  travelling  to  England.  Inquiries 
had  already  been  set  on  foot ;  the  validity  of 
her  first  marriage  was  recognized,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  EIcclesiastical  Court,  which 
granted  the  divorce,  could  have  had  no 
power  to  do  so. 

The  duchess  bad  always  despised  pabKc 
opinion,  but  now  it  might  be  of  the  utsaost 
importance  to  her.  It  was  with  considor- 
able  annoyance,  therefore,  that  she  learnt 
that  the  celebrated  comedian,  Foote,  well 
known  for  his  satirical  writings,  was  on  the 
point  of  bringing  out  a  piece  at  the  Hay- 
market  called  "  A  Trip  to  Calais,”  of  which 
she  was  the  heroine,  under  the  name  of  Lady 
Crocodile.  She  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  piece.  A  great  many  Mtter  pamphlets 
were  published  also,  and  never  did  any  trial 
make  a  greater  sensation.  Westminster  Hall 
was  crowded  to  excess;  the  royal  family, 
the  foreign  ministers,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  all  present  on  the 
occasion.  According  to  M.  d’Arcbenhols’s 
account,  who  was  a  spectator,  the  duchess 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  bad  a  lady’s  maid 
on  each  side  of  her,  as  well  as  her  ^ysictaa 
and  apothecary ;  a  secretary  and  six  advo¬ 
cates.  She  aUo  adopted  a  singular  method 
SI 
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to  avoid  showing  emotion.  After  the  inter¬ 
rogation  which  she  had  to  undergo,  she 
caused  herself  to  be  bled  as  soon  as  her  ex¬ 
amination  WHS  over.  The  firm  and  noble 
expression  of  her  countenance,  which  she 
maintained  throughout  the  trial,  won  all 
hearts.  At  the  close  of  the  trial  she  shortly, 
but  in  the  most  dignihed  manner,  addressed 
the  court,  but  was  found  guilty  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  two  hundred  peers. 

The  punishment  then  awarded  to  bigamy, 
was  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  right 
hand,  but  the  duchess'  counsel  prevented 
this  sentence  being  executed  on  her,  plead¬ 
ing  her  privileges  of  the  Peerage,  and  she 
escaped  with  a  reprimand  from  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  The  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  this  trial  was  that  while  her  ad¬ 
versaries  succeeded  in  proving  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston’s  second  marriage  invalid,  the 
duke’s  will  was  confirmed  as  being  totally  in¬ 
dependent  of  this  marriage,  and  she  thus 
retained  the  whole  of  the  immense  fortune 
which  he  left  her. 

When  the  affair  was  settled,  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  opponents  (she  was  again  Lady  Bris¬ 
tol)  began  to  form  a  plan  of  attack  for  con¬ 
fining  her  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  despoil 
her  of  her  possessions  ;  but  she  contrived  to 
elude  their  vigilance,  and  embarked  for 
Calais.  There  she  remained  some  time,  and 
afterwards  set  out  on  her  travels  again.  In 
the  first  instance  she  went  to  Rome  to  settle 
some  matters  of  interest,  and  aflewards  re¬ 
turned  to  Calais,  where  she  took  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  hotel,  and  furnished  it  at  the  greatest 
expense,  and  with  the  greatest  elegance. 
But  this  place  did  not  altogether  suit  her, 
so  she  fitted  out  a  vessel  in  a  new  style,  and 
with  the  utmost  magnificence,  where  every 
luxury  of  life  was  to  be  found ;  in  it  she 
went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was  received 
by  Catherine  the  Second  with*  the  most 
marked  distinction.  From  St.  Petersburgh 
she  proceeded  to  Poland,  and  here  the 
Prince  of  Radzjuvil  gave  the  most  brilliant 
fttet  in  her  honor,  and  one  which  was  es¬ 
pecially  remarkable,  a  boar  hunt  by  torch¬ 
light.  It  appears  that  the  Prince  was  so 
captivated  with  her,  that  he  sued  for  her 
hand  as  a  favor ;  he  was,  however,  refused. 
On  her  return  to  France,  her  fortune,  wit, 
and  sparkling  conversation,  as  well  as  her 
charming  way  of  telling  anecdotes,  and 
even  her  follies,  caused  her  to  be  generally 
well  received,  and  assured  her  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
istence.  She  held  her  little  court  of  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  for  a  long  while  in  this 
country.  It  was  just  after  she  had  purchased 


the  magnificent  chkteau  of  Saint  Assise,  a 
few  miles  from  Fontaiubleau,  that  she  was 
seized  with  an  illness  which,  in  a  few  days, 
occasioned  her  death.  She  died  on  the  20lh 
of  August,  1788,  being  rather  more  than 
sixty-eight  years  of  age.  She  summoned 
two  English  lawyers  to  France  to  draw  up 
her  will ;  the  Duchess’  possessions,  includ¬ 
ing  her  diamonds  and  furniture,  as  well  as 
her  estates,  amounted  to  200,000/.  sterling; 
she  had,  moreover,  other  property  in  Russia. 

Monday  morning,  7  o’clock,  April  16, 
1776. — No  chaos  ever  equalled  my  head  at 
present,  and  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  the 
heads  of  half  the  people  in  this  great  town. 
This  day  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  is  to  be 
tried  for  bigamy — the  whole  town  has  talked 
of  nothing  else  for  this  week  past.  We  are 
particularly  fortunate,  for  without  ary  appli¬ 
cation  we  have  two  tickets  for  every  day 
whilst  it  may  last  in  the  gallery  belonging  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  to-day  I  go  with 
Lady  Bathurst  in  the  Lord  High  Steward’s 
box,  which  can  hold  thirty-six  persons.  My 
father  and  brother  go  this  day  with  the  Board 
of  Works’  tickets ;  and  George  to-morrow 
has  the  supreme  felicity  of  going  ns  one  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward  s  twenty  gentlemen- 
attendants,  who  go  through  the  whole  day’s 
ceremony  with  him,  and  hear  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  have  been  up  since 
five  o’clock  attending  my  hairdresser,  though 
we  do  not  leave  this  house  this  half-hour.  I 
will  give  you  a  most  ample  history  of  the 
whole  trial  as  it  proceeds  every  day. 

Wednesday  morning.— Soon  after  I  closed 
my  letter  on  Monday  the  summons  to  depart 
arrived.  I  was  to  meet  Lady  Bathurst  at  a 
coffee-house  adjoining  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  she  has  taken  a  room  whilst  the  trial 
lasts.  Here  her  company  (those  who  had 
tickets  for  her  box)  assembled  ;  and  here  a 
breakfast  was  prepared.  I  amused  myself 
in  observing  the  Peers  and  Peeresses  as  they 
came  into  the  Hall  from  their  carriages,  which 
were  generally  elegant,  and  the  horses  full 
harnessed  and  ornamented.  Everything  was 
orderly  and  quiet  in  Palace  Yard,  and  the 
guards  were  very  diligent,  and  drawn  up 
under  arms.  The  whole  effect  was  pleasing. 
About  ten  o’clock  we  all  went  into  the  Hall, 
and  took  our  places  in  the  High  Steward’s 
box.  The  first  coup  cToeil  of  the  Hall,  filled 
with  well-dressed  people,  was  extremely 
striking;  the  Peers  were  scattered  about, 
and  we  bad  to  wait  an  hour  before  the  pro¬ 
cession  came  in.  But  you  must  wait  much 
longer,  for  1  am  obliged  to  conclude,  so  adieu ! 
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Thursday,  noon. — You  must  suppose  your-  and  the  Black  Hod  stood  behind  the  Lord 
self  with  me  in  Westminster  Hall.  At  about  High  Steward  till  the  ceremony  began:  the 
eleven  on  Monday  the  procession  entered  in  counsel  for  the  two  sides  had  taken  their 
the  following  order: — Ist.  The  Lord  High  places  before  the  procession  entered. 

Steward’s  attendants,  consisting  of  twenty  The  procession  having  entered,  and  the 
gentlemen  walking  two  and  two ;  nor  was  it  Peers  seated,  silence  was  proclaimed  by  the 
an  unpleasing  sight  to  see  a  number  of  these  Herald.  One  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council 
handsome,  genteel,  well-dressed  young  men,  then  read  the  King’s  commission  to  the  Lord 
walking  round,  stopping  opposite  the  throne.  High  Steward,  the  cause  and  reason  of  it, 
to  which  each  made  his  bow  as  he  passed.  «fec.  Then  Garter  King-at-arms  introduced 
After  them  came  a  still  handsomer  set.  Peers’  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  who,  with  three 
eldest  sons,  and  Peers’  minora  unrobed,  reverences,  on  his  knee  delivered  to  the  Lord 
These  were  generally  lads,  some  of  them  High  Steward  a  long  white  wand,  as  the 
charming  boys.  Then  came  the  Clerks  of  the  badge  of  his  office  ;  upon  which  he  rose  from 
Council;  after  them  came  the  Masters  in  the  woolpack,  and  walked  to  a  seat  on  the 
Chancery,  two  and  two,  in  their  gowns  and  last  step  of  the  throne.  The  Herald  then 
bands;  then  the  Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes  called  the  prisoner  into  the  court.  Thereupon 
and  caps.  Next  came  the  Bishops  in  their  entered  the  renowned  Duchess  within  the 
very  ungraceful  robes.  Being  generally  old  bar  attended  by  two  ladies,  handed  in  by  her 
men,  1  was  not  particularly  charmed  by  any  bail,  Mr.  La  Roche,  by  her  second  bail.  Lord 
of  their  lordships.  The  two  Archbishops  Mountstuart,  her  two  chaplains,  and  Dr. 
closed  the  spiritual  tribe,  with  their  trains  Warren ;  and  her  train  borne.  Her  dress 
borne.  After  paying  obeisance  to  the  throne,  was  suitable  to  the  occasion,  entirely  black, 
they  took  their  places  on  the  side  benches  ;  a  black  silk  negligee,  over  not  a  large  hoop, 
the  Peers  followed,  commencing  with  the  with  black  crape  ruffles,  not  a  speck  of  white 
junior  Baron.  Tha  Barons  are  distinguished  was  discernible.  Her  hair  was  dressed,  and 
by  having  only  two  rows  of  ermine  on  the  a  long  black  hood,  most  becomingly  put  on, 
right  arm  of  their  robes;  the  ELarls  who  fol-  reached  down  in  a  point  before  to  her  fore* 
lowed  them  have  three ;  the  Dukes  four,  head,  being  wired  out,  and  falling  on  her 
When  all  had  passed  the  throne,  they  were  shoulders,  exactly  the  head-dress  of  Mary 
marshalled  out  according  to  their  seniority.  Queen  of  Scots,  such  as  we  see  in  the  old 
and  so  took  their  seats,  commencing  with  the  pictures;  with  black  gloves  and  fan.  I  have 
youngest  Baron.  After  the  Dukes  came  the  described  the  outward  appearance:  dwell  on 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  prince  of  the  that  till  I  can  resume  the  pen. 
blood,  walked  alone,  with  his  train  borne.  Tuesday,  the  23d. — Now,  my  dear  Oer- 
Then  came  two  heralds,  in  their  dresses  of  trude,  that  I  can  write  without  interruption, 
ceremony,  on  which  are  quartered  the  arms  I  will  continue  my  account.  I  described  the 
of  England,  Ac.  These  were  followed  by  Duchess’s  outward  appearance  ;  her  aspect 
four  8eijeants-at-arms,  only  distinguished  by  was  unconcerned — seemingly  unatTectedly 
their  collars  and  the  maces  they  carry,  so ;  she  really  looked  handsome.  The  ladies 
Garter  King-at-arms  came  next,  in  his  strange  who  attended  her  were  in  black,  and  she  had 
dress,  much  like  the  heralds,  only  still  more  three  chambermaids  in  white,  very  neatly 
on  it.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Sir  dressed.-  That  day  she  read  an  answer  to  her 
Francis  Molyneux,  tret  bien  poud>ie,  tret  indictment.  The  Attorney -General  opened 
bien  kabilU,  marched  after  him.  The  Secre-  the  cause ;  her  counsel  pleaded  the  sentence 
tary  of  the  Briefs,  and  I  think  the  Purse-  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  The  proceedings 
bearer,  preceded  the  Lord  High  Steward,  were  tedious  and  were  delivered  in  a 
who  wiilked  in  his  robes,  with  his  train  borne,  dull  manner.  The  Court  then  adjourned  to 
He  was  only  distinguishable  by  a  large  black  the  following  day.  The  next  day  (Tuesday) 
hat  like  that  of  a  quaker.  This  closed  the  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general,  Mr.  Dun- 
procession.  The  attendants  and  Peers’  sons  nin^  and  Dr.  Harris  (counsel  for  the  prose- 
ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  cution)  were  to  reply.  After  the  procession 
under  the  canopy  and  within  the  throne  ;  the  had  entered,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
Bishops  and  Peers  took  their  seats ;  the  Mas-  and  the  Ijords  had  taken  their  places,  every- 
ters  in  Chancery  theirs;  as  also  the  Judges,  thing  passed  as  before  as  to  forms,  but  a 
The  Lord  High  Steward  sat  on  the  woolsack  most  entertaining  reply  occupied  us  for  some 
nearest  the  throne ;  the  clerks  of  the  King’s  time.  The  Lords  then  adjourned  to  their 
Bench  and  counsel  were  already  seated  at  House  to  debate  on  the  whole.  On  their  re- 
the  table ;  the  Heralds,  Garter  King-at-arms,  turn,  the  Duchess’s  counsel  desiring  time  to 
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reply,  the  Court  adjourned  to  Friday.  On 
that  day  Wallace,  her  counsel,  replied.  Mr. 
Thurloe  drew  up  the  evidence  in  a  most  mas¬ 
terly  manner.  One  witness  to  prove  the 
marriage  was  examined.  Saturday  I  did  not 
attend ;  but  witnesses  were  examined  for  the 
prosecution.  Monday  I  attended  ;  witnesses 
were  examined.  The  Lords  afterwards  de¬ 
bated  in  their  House  ;  and  on  their  return 
each  Lord  gave  his  opinion  in  the  following 
manner ;  the  Lord  High  Steward  silling  on 
the  throne.  Garter  King-at-arms,  with  the 
list  of  the  Peefage,  on  one  side,  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod  on  the  other,  beginning  with 
the  minor  Baron,  said, — “John,  Lord  Sund- 
ridge,  what  says  your  Lordship  ?  Is  the 
prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  felony 
whereof  she  stands  indicted  ?”  He  answered, 
standing  up  uncovered, — “  Guilty,  upon  my 
honor laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
Thus  did  every  Lord  deliver  his  opinion,  being 
called  upon  by  name ;  the  Lord  High  Stew¬ 
ard  gave  bis  last.  Every  one  pronounced 
her  guilty  excepting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who,  in  consideration  of  his  friendship  for  the 
late  Duke,  said  he  believed  her  to  be  errone¬ 
ously,  not  intentionally,  guilty.  Then  the  Lord 
High  Steward  directed  the  prisoner  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  told  her  that  she  was 
found  guilty.  She  received  the  sentence  with 
composure.  I  suppose  that  she  heard  her 
fate  before ;  but  she  was  unable  to  speak. 
She,  however,  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper  that 
she  pleaded  the  privifege  of  peerage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statutes;  upon  that  the  Attorney- 
general  rose  to  prove  the  invaliditj  of  her 
plea,  by  quoting  divers  statutes.  Her  second 
counsel  (Mansiield)  answered  him.  The 
Lords  then  retired  to  their  House  to  debate. 
On  their  return,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  on 
the  throne,  spoke  nearly  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  : — 

“Madam, — the  Lords  have  -  considered 
your  plea,  and  admit  it ;  but  should  you  ever 
be  guilty  of  felony  ag^ain,  it  will  be  deemed 
capital.  At  present  I  discharge  you  with  no 
other  punishment  than  the  stings  of  your 
own  conscience,  and  that  is  punishment  suffi¬ 
cient  on  such  crimes.  You  are  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  on  paying  your  fees.”  These,  by 
the  by,  they  say  will  be  immense. 

This  sentence,  delivered  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  made  an  impression  on  every  one : 
the  unhappy  woman  who  received  it  seemed 
sensibly  touched.  After  that  Sir  J.  Moly- 
neux,  on  his  knee,  delivered  the  rod  to  the 
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Lord  High  Steward.  Then  proclamation 
was  made  for  dissolving  the  Court.  The 
High  Steward  said, — “  Thus  1  dissolve  my 
commission,”  and  be  broke  his  wand.  Thus 
ended  this  trial,  of  which  I  have  here  given  a 
sketch ;  but  as  I  was  particularly  attentive 
to  the  whole,  I  shall  draw  up  an  account  of 
the  law-proceedings,  which  1  will  send  you, 
though  1  make  no  doubt  that  the  trial  will 
be  published  ;  the  narrative  of  a  female  pen, 
however,  may  be  most  pleasing  to  a  female 
reader. 

1  should  have  told  you  that  the  Duchess 
had  a  most  horrid  fit  the  last  day,  which 
made  a  sad  hubbub  in  the  hall.  I  never  saw 
anything  more  shocking.  She  was  carried 
out,  and  the  proceedings  were  stopped  for 
half  an  hour. 

Yours  ever. 

P.  S.  A  month  ago  I  raved  about  cAa- 
peaux  plumied  and  fine  men ;  1  now  am  in 
love  with  nothing  but  long  wigs,  gowns,  and 
bands :  as  to  Mr.  Thurloe,  the  Attorney-gen¬ 
eral,  1  think  or  dream  of  nothing  else.  A 
jump  from  finikin  beaux  to  grave  lawyers ! 
but  I  do  not  call  the  change  a  bad  one.  1 
think  Madame  la  Presidente,  or  Madame  la 
Conseilliere,  will  sound  tres  folie. 

Do  you  know  Thurloe  ?  he  has  such  a 
tongue!  and  such  sensible  eyes !  that  be  may 
plead  any  cause  even  to  a  lady.  But  I  am  a 
mere  rattle  just  now.  Adieu. 

Oh,  I  must  tell  you !  Madame  Abingdon 
was  in  our  box  the  first  day,  little  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  and  very  disagreeable,  giving  herself 
a  thousand  airs.  She  was  not  the  least  ac¬ 
quainted  with  me,  and  1  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  be  so  with  her.  She  was 

asleep,  tired,  asked  Lady  R - to  go  away, 

who  gave  her  a  short  answer,  to  say  she 
should  not,  which  made  her  look  very  fool¬ 
ish.  She  made  her  observations  on  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  in  such  an  impertinent  manner  to  the 
Speaker,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  that 
he  at  last  as  civilly  as  be  could  told  her  to 
hold  her  tongue,  for  Mrs.  Wallace  was  behind 
her,  and  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  1  be¬ 
lieve,  the  good  lady  wished  herself  away.  I 
wished  her  so,  heartily ;  her  sister-in-law  in¬ 
tended  to  be  present,  but  fell  down  and 
sprained  her  ankle.  Adieu  again  1 

The  husband  was  there  the  second  day, 
looking  as  cross  as  a  demon,  and  discontent^ 
a  I'ordinaire. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


Mr.  Hawthormb’b  reputation  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  is  increasing,  and  ought  still  to  be 
progressive.  He  is  now  read,  in  their 
own  consonant-craiy  tongue,  by  borderers 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  exiles  of  Siberia. 
There  is  an  individual  charm  about  his 
writings,  not  perhaps,  to  the  minds  most  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it,  of  a  wholly  unexceptionable 
kind ;  for  it  may  be  true  that  V  il  fait  que 
chacun,  apres  I’avoir  lu,  est  plus  m^cootent 
de  son  Stre.”  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  we 
should  think,  to  read  him  without  becoming 
sadder  if  not  wiser — in  spite  of  an  assumed 
air  of  gaiUardiu,  and  a  cheery  moral  tacked 
I  now  and  then  to  a  sorrowful  parable,  he  is 

essentially  sad-hearted,  and  conflrms  any 
similar  tendency  in  his  readers.  We  expect 
a  hue-and-cry  to  be  raised  against  him  in 
this  matter  by  the  sanatory  commissioners  of 
criticism  and  guardians  of  the  literary  board 
of  health.  In  his  choice  of  subjects,  he  has 
already  been  indicted  by  them  as  himself  a 
mauvau  He  is  charged  with  a  fond¬ 

ness  for  the  delineation  of  abnormal  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  it  is  a  true  bill.  If  guilt  be  involv- 
I  ed  in  the  indictment,  guilty  he  will  plead. 

Individuality,  idiosyncrasy,  propria  pertonn- 
lity,  he  must  have  at  any  price.  Into  the 
recesses  and  darker  sob- surface  nooks  of 
human  character  he  will  penetrate  at  all  ha¬ 
zards.  This  long  while  past,”  says  Zenobia 
to  the  Blithedale  romancer,  “you  have  been 
following  up  your  game,  groping  for  human 
emotions  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  heart.” 
The  romancer  himself  records  his  fear,  that  a 
certain  cold  tendency,  between  instinct  and 
intellect,  which  made  him  “  pry  with  a  spe¬ 
culative  interest  into  people’s  passions  and 
impulses,”  had  gone  far  towards  unhuman¬ 
izing  his  heart.  Elsewhere  be  expresses  his 
apprehension -that  ilf  is  no  healthy  employ, 
devoting  ourselves  too  exclusively  to  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  individual  men  and  women  ;  for,  if  the 
person  under  examination  be  one’s  self,  the 
result  is  pretty  certain  to  be  diseased  action 
of  the  heart,  almost  before  we  can  snatch  a 
second  glance ;  or,  if  we  put  another  under 


our  microscope,  we  thereby  insulate  him 
from  man^  of  his  true  relations,  magnify  bis 
peculiarities,  inevitably  tear  him  into  parts, 
and,  of  course,  patch  him  very  clumsily  to¬ 
gether  again — the  quotient  being  a  very 
monster — which,  though  we  can  point  to 
every  feature  of  his  deformity  in  the  real  per¬ 
sonage — may  be  said  to  have  been  created 
mainly  by  ourselves.  In  harmony  with  this 
tendency — this  “  making  my  prey  of  people’s 
individualities,  as  my  custom  was”* — is  a 
fondness  for  merging  mb  (as  the  Germans 
have  il)  in  not  mb  :  as  where  one  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne’s  characters,  in  the  wantonness 
of  youth,  strength,  and  comfortable  condi¬ 
tion,  meeting  with  a  forlorn,  dejected,  used- 
up  old  man,  tries  to  identify  his  own  mind 
with  the  old  fellow’s,  and  take  his  view  of 
the  world,  as  if  looking  through  a  smoke- 
blackened  glass  at  the  sun.  Ii\a  curious  dis¬ 
position  of  mind,  of  which  these  habits  are 
exponents,  lies  much  of  the  author’s  power 
and  weakness  both.  With  special  ability  to 
depict  exceptional  modes  of  human  nature, 
is  conjoined  special  temptation  to  linger 
amid  what  is  morbid,  and  to  court  intimacy 
with  whatever  deviates  from  the  dull  stan¬ 
dard  of  conventionalism,  and  give  to  distor¬ 
tion  and  oddity  the  preference  over  “  harmo¬ 
nic  union.”  He  has  been  described  as  walk¬ 
ing  abroad  always  at  night,  so  that  it  is  but 
a  moonlight  glimmering  which  you  catch  of 
reality.f  Applying  to  him  what  has  been 


*  “  Blithedale  Romance,”  cnll  voL  L,  pp.  187, 
162;  and  vol.  il,  pp.  84,  214. 

f  “  He  lives  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
and  never  sees  the  glow  of  moral  health  anywhere. 
....  And  it  is  only  because  he  can  see  beau¬ 
ty  in  everything  and  will  look  at  nothing  but 
beauty  in  anything,  that  he  can  either  endure  the 
picture  himself,  or  win  for  it  the  admiration  of 
others.  He  clears  out  for  himself  a  new  Mth  in 
art,  by  developing  the  beauty  of  deformity  1“  The 
same  reviewer  charges  Mr.  Hawthorne  with  ever 
hunting  out  the  anomaloua,  diseovering  more  points 
ofrepmsion  than  of  attraction,  and  peopling  his 
creations  with  morbid  beings,  **  wandering  stars,” 
plunging  (in  the  ”  BlithedUe  Romance”)  orbitless 
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said  of  a  countryman  of  his,  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  bis  delight  to  lie  in  treading  the  bor¬ 
der-land  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
worlds — the  debateable  country  of  dreams, 
sleep-walking,  and  clairvoyance.  The  im¬ 
pression  be  leaves  on  the  mind  is  usually  one 
of  despondency  and  sadness;  a  depressing, 
enervating  presence  not  to  be  put  by.  He 
puts  on  paper,  in  palpable  letters,  which  the 
dejected,  doubting  heart,  in  moody  moments, 
knows  too  well  how  to  spell  into  “  words  that 
burn”  into  its  own  core — the  floating,  timid, 
but  ever-recurring  fears  and  fancies  with 
which  that  heart,  knowing  its  own  bitterness, 
and  not  knowing  its  own  whence  and  whither 
and  why,  is  tremblingly  familiar.  No  won¬ 
der  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  should  be  so  richly 
endowed,  as  some  of  his  observers  assure  us 
he  is,*  with  the  divine  faculty  of  silence,  when 


into  the  abyss  of  despair.  See  Wettmintter  Review, 
Oct,  1862. 

•  When  occupying  the  Old  Manse,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  said  to  have  been,  to  his  neighboie,  as 
much  a  phantom  and  a  fable  as  the  old  parson  of 
the  parish,  dead  half  a  century  before,  whose  faded 
portrait  in  the  attic  was  gradually  rejoining  its  ori¬ 
ginal  in  native  dust  “  The  gate,  Ulen  from  its 
mnges  in  a  remote  antiquity,  was  never  re-hung. 
The  wheel-track  leading  to  the  door  remained  still 
overgrown  with  grass.  No  bold  villager  ever  in- 
vad^  the  sleep  of  the  glimmering  shadows  in  the 
avenue.  At  evening,  no  lights  gleamed  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  Scarce  once  in  many  months  did  the  sin¬ 
gle  old  nobby-fkced  coachman  at  the  railroad  bring 
a  fare  to  Mr.  Hawthorne’s.”  If  ever  his  “  darkly- 
clad  figure”  was  to  be  seen  in  the  garden,  it  was  as 
a  “brief  apparition” — and  paseing  farmers  would 
think  they  had  but  dreamea  of  it,  till  again  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  solitary.  One  of  his  vts-a- 
«ts  <ibeervers,  however,  thus  d^ribes  him: — 
“During  Hawthorne’s  first  year’s  residence  in  Con¬ 
cord,  I  have  driven  up  with  some  friends  to  an 
seethetic  tea  at  Mr.  Emerson’s.  It  was  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  a  great  wood  fire  blazed  on  the  ho  piUble 
hearth.  There  were  various  men  and  women  of 
note  aseembled,  and  I,  who  listened  attentively  to 
all  the  fine  things  that  were  said,  was  for  sometime 
scarcely  aware  of  a  man  who  sat  upon  the  hedge  (f) 
of  the  circle,  a  little  withdrawn,  his  head  slightly 
thrown  forward  upon  his  breari,  and  his  bright 
eyes  clearly  burning  under  his  black  brow.  As  1 
drifted  down  the  stream  of  talk,  this  person,  who 
sat  silent  as  a  shadow,  looked  to  me — a  kind  of 
poetic  Webster.  He  rose  and  walked  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  stood  quietly  there  for  a  long  time, 
watching  the  dead  white  landscape.  No  appeal 
was  made  to  him,  nobody  looked  after  him,  the 
conversation  flowed  steadily  on  as  if  everybody 
understood  that  his  silence  was  to  be  respected.  It 
was  the  same  thing  at  table.  In  vain  the  silent 
man  imbibed  aesthetic  tea.  Whatever  fancies  it 
inspired  did  not  flower  at  his  lips.  But  there  was 
a  light  in  his  eye  which  assured  me  that  nothing 
was  lost  So  supreme  was  his  silence,  that  it  pre¬ 
sently  engroBsed  me  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  There  was  very  brilliant  discourse,  but  this 


mixing  in  social  life.  Small-talk,  tea-table 
prattle,  tripping  gossip,  versatile  chit-chat — 
these  are  not  for  one  whose  cherished  habit 
is  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies, 
and  to  sit  in  the  shade  to  ruminate,  while 
others  traverse  the  gay  meadow  to  graxe. 
Nor  is  he  to  be  appreciated  but  by  those 
who,  whatever  their  loquacity,  are,  au  fond, 
pensive  and  given  to  speculative  broodings. 
The  art  with  which  he  can  lend  a  supersti¬ 
tious  awe  to  his  stories,  and  subtilize  their 
grosser  common-places  into  ghostly  signifi¬ 
cance,  will  indeed  always  secure  him  a  good 
company  of  readers.  But  to  enter  into  his 
mood  as  well  as  meaning,  and  to  gather  from 
his  sentences  and  suggestions  all  that  was 
fermenting  in  his  soul  when  he  wrote  them, 
is  for  an  inner  circle  of  disciples.  Not  that 
we  arrogate  a  place  there ;  but  at  least  we 
can  recognize  this  esoteric  initiation. 

The  “Twice-told  Tales”  have  been  criti¬ 
cised  by  the  author  himself  (and,  he  inti¬ 
mates,  “  with  perfect  sincerity  and  iinre- 
s^ve”),  and  compared  by  him  to  pale-tinted 
flowers  that  have  blossomed  in  too  retired  a 
shade — marked  by  the  coolness  t)f  a  medita¬ 
tive  habit,  which  diffuses  itself  through  the 
feeling  and  observation  of  every  sketch.  In¬ 
stead  of  passion,  he  observes,  there  is  senti¬ 
ment  ;  and  even  in  what  purport  to  be  pic¬ 
tures  of  actual  life,  we  have  allegory,  not  al¬ 
ways  so  warmly  dressed  in  its  habiliments  of 
flesh  and  blood  as  to  be  taken  into  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind  without  a  shiver.  “  Whether  from 
lack  of  power,”  he  continues,  “  or  an  uncon¬ 
querable  reserve,  the  author’s  touches  have 
often  an  eflect  of  tameness ;  the  merriest 
man  can  hardly  contrive  to  laugh  at  his 
broadest  humor;  the  tenderest  woman,  one 
would  suppose,  will  hardly  shed  warm  tears 
at  his  deepest  pathos.”  And  he  asks  us,  if 
we  would  see  anything  in  the  book,  to  read 


silence  was  much  more  poetic  and  fascinating. 
Fine  thinga  were  said  by  the  philosophers,  but 
much  finer  things  were  implied  by  the  dumbness  of 
this  gentleman  with  heavy  brows  and  black  hair. 
When  he  presently  rose  and  went,  Emerson,  with 
the  ‘slow,  wise  smile’  that  breaks  over  bis  face, 
like  day  over  the  sky,  said  :  *  Hawthorne  rides  well 
his  horse  of  the  night’  ”  The  same  authority  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  during  his  three  years’  occupancy  of 
the  Old  Manse,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  not  seen,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  more  than  a  dozen  villagers— choosing 
the  river-side,  where  he  was  sure  of  solitude,  for 
bis  walks — and  loving  to  bathe  every  evening  in 
the  river  after  nightfall ; — and  other  illustrations 
are  added,  in  a  “very  American”  tone,  of  the  ro¬ 
mancer’s  manner  of  manhood.  See  that  gaily- 
equipped  gift-book.  Hornet  of  American  Authort, 
i  published  fast  year  by  Messrs.  Putnam. 
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it  in  the  clear,  brown,  twilight  atmosphere  in 
which  it  was  written;  con^singthat  if  open¬ 
ed  in  the  sunshine  it  is  apt  to  look  exceeding¬ 
ly  like  a  volume  of  blank  pages. 

All  prizes,  no  blanks,  the  pages  are  not, 
whether  read,  as  Jack  Falstaff  says,  “  by  day 
or  night,  or  any  kind  of  light.”  But  when¬ 
ever  read,  at  vespers  or  matins,  on  grass  or 
in  garret,  by  youth  or  by  age,  the  pages  are 
studded,  haud  lonyis  intervallis,  with  passa¬ 
ges  that  pay  their  way.  Anriid  so  miscella¬ 
neous  a  “store,”  we  can  select  for  passing 
mention  one  or  two  only,  which  appear  most 
characteristic  of  the  narrator’s  manner  of 
spirit.  Such  is  “  The  Minister’s  Black  Veil,” 
which  could  have  been  written  by  none  other 
than  the  hand  that  traced  in  burning  fi^rows 
the  “  Scarlet  Letter there  is  truly,  as 
Parson  Hooper  feels,  a  preternatural  horror 
interwoven  with  the  threads  of  the  black 
crape  covering  his  face — an  ambiguity  of  sin 
or  sorrow  so  enveloping  the  poor  minister, 
that  love  or  sympathy  can  no  longer  reach 
him — so  that,  with  self-shudderings  and  out¬ 
ward  terrors,  his  earthly  fate  b  to  be  ever 
groping  darkly  within  his  own  soul,  or  gazing 
through  a  medium  that  saddens  the  whole 
world.  Such  is  also  “  The  Wedding  Knell” 
— with  that  grotesquely  repulsive  rendez¬ 
vous  at  the  church-altar ;  the  aged  bride,  an 
insatiate  woman  of  the  world,  clad  in  bright¬ 
est  splendor  of  youthful  attire,  and  suddenly 
startled,  as  she  awaits  the  bridegroom,  by 
the  dreadful  anachronism  of  a  tolling  bell, 
the  only  flourish  to  announce  her  affianced 
one,  who  arrives  in  the  midst  of  a  slow  fune¬ 
ral  procession,  his  vestment  a  shroud  !  Such, 
again,  is  “Wakefield” — with  its  warning 
monition,  that  amid  the  seeming  confusion  of 
our  mysterious  wot  id  individuals  are  so  nice¬ 
ly  adjudged  to  a  system,  and  systems  to  one 
another,  and  to  a  whole,  that,  by  stepping 
aside  for  a  moment,  a  man  exposes  himself 
to  a  fearful  risk  of  losing  his  place  for  ever, 
and  becoming  the  Outcast  of  the  Universe. 
It  is  a  rapital  touch  in  this  story  of  an  eccen¬ 
tric  man  8  twenty  years’  desertion  of  his  wife 
and  home,  without  assignable  cause,  even  to 
himself,  while  dwelling  all  the  while  in  the 
next  street, — that  of  his  venturing  out  for  the 
first  time  from  his  secret  lodging,  partly  re¬ 
solving  to  cross  the  head  of  the  street,  and 
send  one  hasty  glance  towards  his  forsaken 
domicile,  wheu  “  habit — for  he  is  a  man  of 
habits — takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  guides 
him,  wholly  unaware,  to  his  own  door, 
where,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  he  is 
aroused  by  the  scraping  of  his  foot  upon  the 
step” — and,  in  afiiight,  little  dreaming  of  the 


doom  to  which  his  first  backward  step  de¬ 
votes  him,  he  hurries  away,  breathless  with 
agitation,  and  afraid  to  look  hack.  Not  al¬ 
ways,  as  in  this  case,  is  Mr.  Hawthorne 
careful  to  furnish  his  tales  or  vagaries  with  a 
“  pervading  spirit  or  moral,”  either  implicit 
and  implied,  or  “done  up  neatly,  and  con¬ 
densed  into  the  final  sentence.”  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  moral,  what  the  spirit,  what 
the  meaning  of  “  The  Great  Carbuncle?”* 
Thought  may,  as  he  alleges,  always  have  its 
efficacy,  and  every  striking  incident  its  moral ; 
but  interpreted  as  some,  and  they  not  pur¬ 
blind,  critics  apprehend,  that  allegorv  of  the 
crystal  mountains  is  efficacious  only  as  a 
premium  to  skepticism,  and  a  damper  to  all 
imagination  that  would  with  the  lohy  sancti¬ 
fy  the  low,  and  sublimate  tbe  human  with  the 
divine.  No  such  intention  may  the  allegor- 
ist  have  had ;  but  at  least  he  might  have 
guarded  against  so  justifiable  a  gloss  by  using 
a  more  intelligible  cypher. 

In  his  best  style  is  that  brief  fantasy  of 
the  mid-day  slumberer  beside  the  tuft  of 
maples,  “  David  Swan” — during  whose  hour’s 
sleep  there  successively  visit  him,  as  stray 
passengers  on  the  highway,  a  pair  of  opulent 
elders,  who  half  resolve  to  adopt  him  ;  and  a 
heart- free  maiden,  who  becomes  a  half  lover 
at  first  sight ;  and  a  couple  of  scampish  re¬ 
probates,  who  more  than  half  determine  to 
rob,  and,  if  need  be,  dirk  the  dreaming  lad. 
When  the  coach  wheels  awaken  him,  and  he 
mounts  and  rides  away,  David  casts  not  one 
parting  glance  at  the  place  of  his  hour’s  re¬ 
pose  beside  the  maple-shaded  fountain — un¬ 
conscious  of  the  three  unrealized  Acts  of  that 
hour’s  unacted  Drama — ignorant  that  a  phan¬ 
tom  of  Wealth  had  thrown  a  golden  hue 
upon  that  fountain’s  waters,  and  that  one  of 
Love  had  sighed  softly  to  their  murmur,  and 
that  one  of  Death  had  threatened  to  crimson 
them  with  his  blood :  so  true  is  it  that,  sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking,  we  hear  the  airy  footsteps  of 
the  strange  things  that  almost  happen.  Very 
significant  of  the  author’s  meditative  habit  is 
his  description  of  the  interruption  of  the  two 
rascals’  felonious  design :  “  They  left  the 
spot  with  so  many  jests  and  such  laughter  at 
their  unaccomplished  wickedness,  that  they 
might  be  said  to  have  gone  on  their  way  re¬ 
joicing.  In  a  few  hours  they  had  forgotten 
the  whole  affair,  nor  once  imagined  that  the 
recording  angel  bad  written  down  the  crime 
of  murder  against  their  souls,  in  letters  as 


*  The  idea  iteelf  may  have  been  so^rgested  bj  an 
allusion  to  Scott’s  “Pirate.”  See  chapw  xix,  and 
note  2. 
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durable  as  eternity.”  This  thought  is  illus¬ 
trated  noore  at  length  in  the  “  morality”  call¬ 
ed  “  Fancy’s  Show-Box” — which  discusses, 
as  a  point  of  vast  interest,  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  soul  may  contract  stains  of  guilt  in 
all  their  depth  and  dagrancy,  from  deeds 
which  may  have  been  plotted  and  resolved 
upon,  but  which,  physically,  have  never  had 
existence — whether  the  fleshy  hand,  and  visi¬ 
ble  frame  of  man,  must  set  its  seal  to  the  evil 
designs  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  give  them  their 
entire  validity  against  the  sinner.  Casuistry 
of  this  sort  is  “  nuts”  to  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

“  Dr.  Heidegger’s  Experiment,”  too,  has 
the  real  Hawthorne  odor.  The  quartette  of 
withered  worldlings,  who,  by  the  doctor’s 
magic  art,  enjoy  a  temporary  rejuvenescence 
— with  what  cruel  truth  their  weak  points 
are  exposed  !  First  laughing  tremulously  at 
the  ridiculous  idea  that,  were  youth  restored 
them,  they,  with  their  experience  of  life, 
would,  or  should,  or  could,  ever  go  astray 
again — gray,  decrepit,  sapless,  miserable 
creatures,  without  warmth  enough  in  their 
souls  or  bodies  to  be  animated  even  by  the 
prospect  of  recovering  their  spring  days. 
And  then,  when  the  spell  began  to  work,  lost 
in  a  delirium  of  levity,  maddened  with  exu¬ 
berant  frolic,  and  disporting  themselves  in 
follies  to  be  equalled  only  by  their  own  ab¬ 
surdities  half  a  century  before.  An  apologue, 
styled  “  The  Lily’s  Quest,”  relates  the  ram¬ 
bles  of  two  lovers  in  search  of  a  site  for  their 
Temple  of  Happiness — they,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Hope  and  Joy,  while  there  dogs  them 
a  darksome  figure,  type  of  all  the  woeful  in¬ 
fluences  which  life  can  conjure  up,  and  inter- 
posing  a  gloomy  forbiddal  whenever  they 
think  the  site  is  found  :  a  site  is  at  last  found, 
which  he  forbids  not ;  but  it  is — a  grave. 
Touchingly  beautiful,  however,  is  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  by  the  bridegroom,  despite  the 
taunting  words  of  the  Dark  Shadow  over  his 
bride’s  grave  ;  for  then  he  knew,  we  are  told, 
what  WHS  betokened  by  the  parable  in  which 
the  Lily  and  himself  had  acted  ;  and  the 
mystery  of  Life  and  Death  was  opened  to 
him  ;  and  he  could  throw  his  arms  towards 
heaven  and  cry,  “  Joy,  joy  1  on  a  grave  be 
the  site  of  our  temple ;  and  now  our  happi¬ 
ness  is  for  eternity !”  Nor  must  we  omit 
allusion  to  “Edward  Fane’s  Rosebud.”  that 
retrospect  of  a  mumbling  crone’s  girlhood, 
when  wrinkled  Nurse  Tootbaker  (now  cower¬ 
ing  in  rheumatic  crabbedness  over  her  fire, 
and  warming  her  old  bones  too  by  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  Geneva)  was  a  fresh  and  fair  young 
maiden — so  fresh  and  fair,  that  instead  of 
Rose,  which  seemed  too  mature  a  name  for 
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her  half-opened  beauty,  her  lover  called  her 
Rosebud ; — nor  again,  and  lastly,  to  the 
legend  of  the  mantle  of  Lady  Eleanore — fatal 
handiwork  of  a  dying  woman,  which,  per¬ 
chance,  owed  the  fantastic  grace  of  its  design 
to  the  delirium  of  approaching  death,  and 
with  whose  golden  threads  the  last  toil  of 
stiffening  fingers  had  interwoven  plague  and 
anguish,  a  spell  of  dreadful  potency  ;  itself  a 
symbol  of  Eleanore's  withdrawal  from  the 
sympathies  of  our  common  nature,  and  the 
instrument  of  her  signal  and  utter  humilia¬ 
tion.  The  subtlety  and  power  of  this  legend 
are  of  the  rarest. 

“  The  Blithedale  Romance”  we  esteem,  in 
$pite  of  its  coming  last,  the  highest  and 
^st  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  works.  The  tale  is 
narrated  with  more  ingenuity  and  ease  ;  the 
characters  are  at  least  equal  to  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  the  style  is  at  once  richer  and 
more  robust — more  mellowed,  and  yet  more 
pointed  and  distinct.  A  true  artist  has  plan¬ 
ned  and  has  filled  up  the  plot,  ordering  each 
conjunction  of  incidents,  and  interweaving  the 
cross  threads  of  design  and  destiny  with  mas¬ 
terly  tact ;  skilled  in  the  by-play  of  sugges¬ 
tion,  hint,  and  pregnant  passing  intimation — 
in  the  provocative  spell  of  suspense — in  the 
harmonious  development  of  once  scattered 
and  seemingly  unrelated  forces.  His  humor 
is  fresher  in  quality,  and  his  tragic  power  is 
exercised  with  almost  oppressive  effect — at 
times  making  the  boldest,  oldest  romance 
reader 

Hold  his  breath 
For  a  while ; 

at  others  making  all  hut  him  lose  the  dimmed 
line  in  blinding  tears.  There  are  scenes  that 
rivet  themselves  on  the  memory — such  as 
Coverdale’s  interview  with  Westervelt  in  the 
woodland  solitude,  followed  by  his  observa¬ 
tion  of  another  rencontre  from  his  leafy  her¬ 
mitage  in  the  vine-entangled  pine-tree  ;  and 
the  dramatic  recital  of  ^nobia’s  Legend  ; 
and  the  rendezvous  at  Eliot’s  Pulpit ;  and 
above  all,  the  dreadful  errand  by  midnight 
in  quest  of  the  Dead — intensified  in  its  grim 
horror  by  the  contrasted  temperaments  of  the 
three  searchers,  especially  Silas  Foster’s  rude 
matter-of-fact  hardness,  probing  with  coarse 
unconscious  finger  the  wounds  of  a  proud 
and  sensitive  soul.  There  are  touches  of  ex¬ 
quisite  pathos  in  the  evolution  of  the  tale  of 
sorrow,  mingled  with  shrewd  “  interludes” 
of  irony  and  humor  which  only  deepn  the 
distress.  Antiperistasis,  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
would  call  it. 

Upon  the  bearing  of  the  romance  on  So- 
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eialmm  we  need  not  descant,  the  author  ex¬ 
plicitly  disclaiming  all  intent  of  pronouncing 
pro  or  eon  on  the  theories  in  question.  As 
to  the  characters,  too,  he  as  explicitly  repu¬ 
diates  the  idea,  which  in  the  teeth  of  such 
disclaimer,  and  of  internal  evidence  also,  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  of  portraying  in  the 
Blithedale  actors  the  actual  companions  of 
his  Brook  Farm  career — or  other  American 
celebrities  (as  though  Margaret  Fuller  were 
Zenobia,  because  both  living  on  “  Rights 
of  Woman”  excitement,  and  both  dying  by 
drowning  !).  The  characters  are  few  ;  but 
each  forms  a  study.  The  gorgeous  Zenobia — 
from  out  whose  imposing  nature  was  felt  to 
breathe  an  influence  such  as  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  to  come  from  Eve,  when  she  was  just 
made,  and  her  Creator  brought  her  to  Adam, 
saying,  *  Behold,  here  is  a  Woman  !’  ” — not  an 
influence  merely  fraught  with  especial  gentle¬ 
ness,  grace,  modesty,  and  shyness,  but  a  "  cer¬ 
tain  warm  and  rich  characteristic,  which  seems, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  refined  away 
out  of  the  feminine  system.”*  Uollingsworth— 
by  nature  deeply  and  warmly  benevolent,  but 
restricting  bis  benevolence  exclusively  to  one 
channel,  and  having  nothing  to  spare  for 
other  great  manifestations  of  love  to  man, 
nor  scarcely  for  the  nutriment  of  individual 
attachments,  unless  they  minister,  in  some 
way,  to  the  terrible  egotism  which  be  mis¬ 
takes  for  an  angel  of  Ood  : — with  something 
of  the  woman  moulded  into  his  great  stalwart 
frame,  and  a  spirit  of  prayer  abiding  and 
working  in  his  heart  ; — but  himself  grown  to 
be  the  bond -slave  of  his  philanthropic  theory, 
which  has  become  to  him  in  effect  a  cold 
spectral  monster  of  his  own  conjuring  ;  per¬ 
suading  himself  that  the  importance  of  bis 


*  What  secnraey  amid  the  hot  paaaion  of  Ze- 
nobia'a  ■elf-portraitare,  juat  before  the  tragedy 
curtain  dropa: — **At  leaat,  I  am  a  woman,  with 
every  fault,  it  may  be,  that  a  woman  ever  had — 
weak,  vain,  unprincipled  (like  moat  of  my  aex;  for 
our  virtue^  when  we  have  any,  are  merely  impul¬ 
sive  and  intuitive),  paasionate,  too,  and  pursuing 
my  foolish  and  unattainable  ends  by  indirect  and 
cunning,  thontd>  absurdly  chosen  means,  as  an  he¬ 
reditary  bon(f  slave  must ;  false,  moreover,  to  the 
whole  circle  of  good,  in  my  recklem  truth  to  the 
little  good  I  saw  before  me — but  still  a  woman  f* 
And  oh  the  bitter,  almost  blasphemous,  yet  o’er- 
maatering  pathos  of  her  following  words — the  sob¬ 
bing  protest  of  a  broken,  bankrupt  heart — “  A  orea- 
ture  whom  only  a  little  change  of  earthly  fortune, 
a  little  kinder  smile  of  Him  who  sent  me  hither, 
and  one  true  heart  to  enoourage  and  direct  me, 
might  have  made  me  all  that  a  woman  can  be  1” 
Words  worthy  of  /Ae«,  Zenobia,  queenly  struggler 
against  the  bars  of  thy  prison-house  I — words  spo- 
Iwn  not  wisely,  but  too  welL 


public  enda  render*  it  nllownble  to  throw 
aside  hit  private  conscience  ;  embodying  him¬ 
self  in  a  project,  which  the  disenchanted 
Zenobia  reprobates  with  hissing  defiance  as 
**  self,  self,  self  !”  Priscilla,  again  ;  a  weakly 
bud  that  blossoms  into  health  and  hope  un¬ 
der  the  fostering  clime  of  Blithedale,  where 
she  seems  a  butterfly  at  play  in  a  flickering 
bit  of  sunshine,  and  mistaking  it  for  a  broad 
and  eternal  summer — though  her  gaiety  re¬ 
veals  at  times  how  delicate  an  instrument 
she  is,  and  what  fragile  harp-strings  are  her 
nerves — a  being  of  slender  and  shadowy 
grace,  whose  mysterious  qualities  make  her 
seem  diaphanous  with  spiritual  light.  Silas 
Foster,  too  :  “  lank,  stalwart,  uncouth,  and 
grisly- bearded  the  prose  element,  and  very 
dense  prose,  too,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  with  his  palm  of  sole-leather  and  his 
joints  of  rusty  iron,  and  his  brain  (as  Zeno¬ 
bia  pronounces  it)  of  Savoy  cabbage.  And 
old  Moodie,  or  Fauntleroy — that  finished 
picture  of  a  skulking  outcast — shy  and  ser¬ 
pentine — with  a  queer  appearance  of  hiding 
iiimself  behind  the  patch  on  his  left  eye — a 
deplorable  gray  shadow — mysterious,  but  not 
mad  ;  his  mind  only  needing  to  be  screwed 
up  like  an  instrument  long  out  of  tune,  the 
strings  of  which  have  ceas^  to  vibrate  smart¬ 
ly  and  sharply — “  a  subdued,  undemonstra¬ 
tive  old  man,  who  would  doubtless  drink  a 
glsss  of  liquor,  now  and  then,  and  probably, 
more  than  was  good  for  him  ;  not,  however, 
with  a  purpose  of  undue  exhilaration,  but  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  his  spirits  up  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  world’s  cheerfulness.”* 
Miles  Coverdale  himself  is  no  lay  figure  in 
the  group  of  actors.  HU  character  is  re¬ 
plete  with  interest,  whether  as  a  partial  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  author’s  own  person,  or  as  a 
type  of  no  uncommon  individuality,  in  this 


*  It  u  fine  to  see  how  the  old  man  doe$  “  come 
out”  under  the  spell  of  claret,  when  Coverdale  be- 
nilra  him  into  telling  the  story  of  his  blighted 
life — to  reoognixe  the  connoisseur  in  the  seedy  my- 
beard's  way  of  handling  the  glass,  in  his  prdimi- 
nary  snuff  at  the  aroma,  in  his  curious  glance  at 
the  label  of  the  bottle,  a*  if  to  learn  the  brand,  in 
the  gustatory  skill  with  which  he  prolonged  the 
first  cautious  sip  of  the  wine,  to  give  his  palate  the 
full  advantage  of  it.  And  the  transforming  efficacy 
of  the  flavor  and  perfume,  recalling  old  sseociationa; 
so  that  **  instead  of  the  mean,  slouching,  furtive, 
painfully  depressed  air  of  the  old  city-vagabond, 
more  like  a  gray  kennel-rat  than  any  other  living 
thing,  he  be^n  to  take  the  aspect  of  a  decayed  gen¬ 
tleman.**  Even  his  garments  began  to  look  leas 
shabby  to  his  entertainer — but  then  Coverdale  him¬ 
self  had  quaffed  a  glass  or  two  when  (Ass  phase  of 
the  transfiguration  opened. 
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•ge  of  yeast.’’  We  have  in  him  a  strange 
but  most  true  “  coincidence”  of  warm  feeling 
and  freezing  reflection,  of  the  kind  deep  heart 
and  the  vexed  and  vacillating  brain,  of  a  na¬ 
tural  tendency  to  faith,  and  a  constitutional 
taint  of  skepticism,  of  the  sensuous,  indolent 
epicurean  and  the  habitual  cynic,  of  the  ideal¬ 
ist — all  hope,  and  the  realist — all  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  this  fusion  of  opposite,  not  con¬ 
tradictory  qualities,  which  gives  so  much 
piquancy  and  flavor  to  Coverdale’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  his  author’s  writings  in  general. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  Blilhedale 
socialistic  institute,  at  which  the  world 
laughed  as  it  will  laugh  at  castles  in  the 
air — and  all  the  while,  evidently  all  the 
while,  to  be  convinced  at  heart  that  the 
scheme  is  impracticable — this  is  quite  au 
naturel  with  the  Blithedale  romancer.  When 
he  retires,  and  former  acquaintance  show 
themselves  inclined  to  ridicule  his  heroic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  he 
sanctions  the  jest,  and  explains  that  really 
he  had  but  been  experimentalizing,  and 
with  no  valuable  amount  of  hope  or  fear  at 
stake,  and  that  the  thing  bad  enabled  him 
to  pass  the  summer  in  a  novel  and  agreeable 
way,  had  afibrded  him  some  grotesque  speci¬ 
mens  of  artificial  simplicity,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  quoad  himself,  reckoned  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Miles  gives  us  the  best  insight  into  his 
mind  in  its  distinctive  features,  by  such  a 
passing  reflection  as  this — where  he  is  re¬ 
cording  the  invigorating  tone  of  Blithedale 
air  to  the  new  converts  from  faded  conven¬ 
tional  life:  **  We  had  thrown  off  that  sweet, 
bewitching,  enervating  indolence,  which  is 
better,  after  all,  than  most  of  the  enjoyments 
within  mortal  grasp.”  His  deficiency  in  the 
excelsior  aspiration  of  the  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  stands  revealed  in  every  chapter.  A 
little  exaggerated,  but  that  not  much,  in  his 
language  to  Priscilla :  '*  My  past  life  has 
been  a  tiresome  one  enough ;  yet  1  would 
rather  look  backward  ten  times  than  forward 
once.  For,  little  as  we  know  of  our  life  to 
come,  we  may  be  very  sure,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  good  we  aim  at  will  not  be  attained. 
People  never  do  get  just  the  good  they 
seek.  If  it  come  at  all,  it  is  something  else, 
which  they  never  dreamed  of,  and  did  not 
particularly  want.”  And  the  conflicting  in¬ 
fluences  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  nota¬ 
bly  illustrated  when  he  describes  bis  antipa¬ 
thy  to,  heightened  by  his  very  sympathy 
with,  the  odious  Westervelt :  “The  profes¬ 
sor’s  tone  represented  that  of  worldly  society 
at  large,  where  a  cold  skepticism  smothers 
what  it  can  of  our  spiritual  aspirations,  and 


makes  the  rest  ridiculous.  I  detested  this 
kind  of  man ;  and  all  the  more  because  a 
part  of  my  own  nature  showed  itself  respon¬ 
sive  to  him.”  An  admirable  bit  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  eminently  like  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne. 

But  for  our  restricted  limits,  fain  would 
we  string  together  a  few  of  those  pithy  re¬ 
flections  with  which  the  romance  abounds — 
many  of  them,  indeed,  questionable,  but 
nearly  all  worth  transcription,  and  stamped 
with  the  quaint  die  of  the  romancer’s  esprit. 
Differ  from  him  as  you  may,  you  are  ail 
along  interested  in  him,  and  are  apt  to  find 
more  in  hU  crotchets  than  in  a  dullard’s 
“  exquisite  reasons.” 

Of  “  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  “  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Oables,”  the  “  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,”  Ac.,  we  have  entered  our  ver¬ 
dict,  such  as  it  is,  in  a  previous  “  fly-leaf.” 
The  “Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,”  a  confessedly 
time-serving  palaver,  is  in  no  way  worthy  of 
that  “  statue  of  night  and  silence”*  which 
Mr.  Hawthorne  has  been  called.  It  is 
meagre,  hasty,  and  without  distinctive  merit 
of  any  kind.  Prejudiced  in  his  favor,  we 
read  it  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  like  it 
exceedingly,  and  to  find  an  immense  deal  in 
it ;  but  it  baffled  us  outright,  and  we  could 
only  conclude  that,  like  bonus  Hotnerus,  this 
our  bonus  Albaspinus  may  be  caught  quan- 
doque  dormitans. 

A  word  or  two,  however,  ere  we  leave 
him,  upon  his  more  genial  and  satisfactory 
contributions  to  the  Literature  of  Childhood. 
The  “  Wonder- Book,”  like  most  true  books 
for  children,  has  a  charm  for  their  grave  and 
reverend  seniors.  These  old-world  myths  of 
Pandora  and  Midas,  and  Baucis  and  Phile¬ 
mon,  are  related  with  the  poetical  simplicity 
and  good  faith  which  is  their  due,  and  the 
due  of  all  child-auditors.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
loves  and  understands,  and  is  loved  and  un¬ 
derstood  by,  what  Wordsworth  calls 

- Real  children  :  not  too  wise, 

Too  learned,  or  too  good.f 


*  An  Amerioan  visitor  at  Emerson’s  Monday 
eoiriet,  at  which  a  “Congress  of  Oracles"  held 
tianett  to  the  admiration  of  “  carious  listeners,” 
and  all  ate  russet  apples  in  perfect  good  fellowship, 
describes  Miles  Coverdale  as  sitting,  a  little  re¬ 
moved,  under  a  Mrtrait  of  Dante — “  a  statue  of 
night  and  silence,”  gazing  imperceptibly  upon  the 
parliamentary  group ;  “  and  as  he  sat  in  the  shadow, 
nis  dark  hair  and  eyes  made  him,  in  that  society, 
the  black  thread  of  mystery  which  he  weaves  into 
his  stories.”  Such  was  Ais  contribution  to  the 
conwrtatione.  But  a  Liverpool  oonsnlate  will 
surely  test  bis  taciturnity, 
t  “  Prelude."  Book  V. 
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Do  you  remember  “  Little  Annie’s  Ramble” 
in  “  Twice-told  Tales  ?” — where  he  tells  us 
that  if  he  prides  himself  on  anything  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  smile  that  children  love — and 
that  few  are  the  grown  ladies  that  could  en-  i 
tice  him  from  the  side  of  such  as  little  Annie, 
so  deep  is  his  delight  in  letting  his  mind  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mind  of  a  sinless 
child.  For  he  wisely  holds  and  sweetly 
leaches  that,  ns  the  pure  breath  of  children 
revives  the  life  of  aged  men,  so  is  our  moral 
nature  revived  by  their  free  and  simple 
thoughts,  their  native  feeling,  their  airy 
mirth,  for  little  cause  or  none,  their  grieL 
soon  roused  and  soon  allayed.  And  he  main¬ 
tains,  with  a  fervor  and  an  txperto  crtde  de¬ 
cision  that  would  have  won  him  Jean  Paul’s 
benison,  that  the  influence  of  these  little  ones 
upon  us  is  at  least  reciprocal  with  ours  on 
them — and  that  when  life  settles  darkly 
down  upon  us,  and  we  doubt  whether  to 
call  ourselves  young  any  more,  then  it  is 
good  to  steal  away  from  the  society  of 
bearded  men,  and  even  of  gentler  women, 
and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  children. 
Here  is  the  genuine  man  for  inditing  a 
“  Wonder- Book”  for  small  people.  Woe 
worth  the  “once  upon  a  time”  when,  rays 
the  collector  of  “Yule-Tide  Stories,”  there 
were  no  Popular  Tales — adding,  “  and  a  siid 
time  it  was  for  children.”*  And  a  sad  time 
it  promised  to  be  for  children  some  few 
years  since,  when  the  present  reaction  in 
favor  of  such  literary  purveyors  as  the 

*  See  the  “  Birth  of  the  Popular  Tale,"  forming 
the  introduction  to  Mr.  Thorpe’a  "Yule-'Hde 
Storiee,"  a  ooUection  of  talea  and  traditions  of  the 
north  of  Europe  (Bohn,  1863).  In  which  story  we 
are  pleasantly  taught  how  two  royal  children,  re¬ 
presenting  human  beings  in  general,  while  inhab¬ 
iting  a  magnificent  domain,  are  ill  at  ease,  with  a 
vague  sense  of  longing;  which  is  at  length  relieved 
by  their  mother’s  inwaklly  wishing  fur  some  mirac¬ 
ulous  antidote  to  their  oomplaint.  This  comes  in 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  bird,  from  whose  “  golden 
green  and  ^Iden  blue"  egg  is  hatched  “  the  piuli- 
eolored,  winged,  glittering  delight  of  childhood, 
itself  a  child,  the  wondrous  bird  Imagination,  the 
Popular  Tale,"  And  now  the  mother  (Nature) 
saw  her  children  no  longer  sad.  They  contracted 
an  ardent  love  for  the  Ude.  And  the  result  was, 
tliat  it  “  sweetened  their  early  days,  delighted  them 
with  its  thousand  varying  forms  and  metamorphoeea, 
and  flew  over  every  house  and  hut,  over  every 
castle  and  palace."  But  furthermore,  the  tale  was 
not  liroitea,  in  its  mission,  to  the  children.  “  Its 
nature  was  such,  that  even  those  of  maturer  age 
found  pleasure  in  it,  provided  only  that  in  their 
riper  years  they  possessed  something  which  they 
h^  brought  with  them  from  the  garden  of  child¬ 
hood — a  child-like  simplicity  of  heart."  Without 
which,  we  recommend  no  one  to  read  Mesart. 
Hawthorne  and  Benjamin  Thorpe. 


Brothers  Grimm  had  not  yet  set  in,  and 
childhood  seemed  in  post-haste  to  be  turned 
into  a  Uuseful  Knowledge  Society — a  corpo¬ 
ration  without  imagination,  fancy,  poetry, 
faith,  soul,  or  spirit — a  joint-stock  company 
of  old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  and  tinjf 
bosoms  without  hearts  in  them.  Then  it 
was  that  Charles  Lamb  piteously  said,  in  one 
of  his  nonpareil  letters,  “  Goody  Two  Shoes 
is  almost  out  of  print.  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  stuff 
has  banished  all  the  old  classics  of  the 
nursery ;  and  the  shopman  at  Newbery’s* 
hardly  deigned  to  reach  them  off  an  old  ex¬ 
ploded  corner  of  a  shelf,  when  Mary  asked 
for  them.f  Mrs.  B.’s  and  Mrs.  Trimmer’s 
nonsense  lay  in  piles  about.  Knowledge  in¬ 
significant  and  vapid  as  Mrs.  B.’s  books  con¬ 
vey,  it  seems,  must  come  to  a  child  in  the 
shape  of  knowledge,  and  his  empty  noddle 
must  be  turned  with  conceit  of  his  own 
powers  when  he  has  learnt  that  a  horse  is 
an  animal,  and  Billy  is  better  than  a  horse, 
and  such  like  ;  instead  of  that  beautiful  in¬ 
terest  in  wild  tales,  which  made  the  child  a 
man,  while  all  the  time  be  suspected  himself 
to  be  no  bigger  than  a  child.”  And  there 
follows  Lamb’s  argumentum  ad  hominem  S. 
T.  C.,  which,  remembering  what  manner  of 
man  8.  T.  C.  was,  we  read  very  feelingly  : 
“  Think  of  what  you  would  have  been  now, 
if  instead  of  being  fed  with  tales  and  old 
wives’  fables  in  childhood,  you  had  been 
crammed  with  geography  and  natural  his¬ 
tory  !”  Ach  Himmel !  what  had  then  be¬ 
come  of  the  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  and 
“  Christabel,”  and  all  the  others,  best  re- 
liques  of  the  noticeable  man  with  large  gray 
eyes  ! 

Why,  sir,  it  may  be  retorted,  he  might 
then  have  become  a  cosy,  comfortable,  sub¬ 
stantial,  practical  man  ;  and  S.  T.  C.  might 
have  been  as  well  known  and  respected  on 
’Change  as  £  s.  d.  itself.  That  pampered 
imagination  was  the  ruin  of  him. 

Yes,  comfortable  and  well-to-do  man  of 
business !  in  your  sense  it  was.  But  in  an¬ 
other  sense,^  for  which  be  is  dear,  and  by 


*  Whither  Charles  and  “  Bridget”  had  just  wend¬ 
ed  their  way,  to  bny  some  nursery  classics  for  little 
Hartley  Coleridge.  He,  we  hope,  retained,  as  he 
certainly  prised  and  loved  them,  to  the  last 

f  Had  Charles  aeked  for  them,  we  presume  this 
shopman  would  have  construed  his  stutter  into  an 
inability,  for  very  shame,  to  make  inquiries  for 
anything  so  frivolous  and  out  of  date. 

\  iSays  Wordsworth  to  Coleridge  (just  as  Lamb 
said,  ut  supra), 

"  Where  bad  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  friend  I” 
Ac.,  if  reared  on  the  modem  mannikin  system  t 
Wordsworth  “  pours  out  thanks  with  uplifted 
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which  only  he  is  known,  to  his  familian,  it 
went  far  towards  the  making  of  him. 

A  wonderful  digression,  by  the  way  ;  hot 
one  for  which  the  **  Wonder- Book”  is  radi¬ 
cally  responsible,  and  into  which  we  should 
not  have  been  ensnared,  but  that  the  Goody- 
books,  and  encyclopaedia  horn-books,  and 
pantechnie  primers,  have  still  their  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  midst  of  us.  Well : 

They  may  talk  as  they  will,  but  the  fairy  times 
Were  the  pleasantest  times  of  all ; 

When  up  from  their  dwellings,  a  few  dark  rhymes 
The  genii  of  earth  could  call. 


[Aag.» 

Oh,  from  our  heart,  how  we’d  pray  and  vow, 

If  rhymes  had  bat  half  such  virtue  now  ! 

And  therefore  grateful  and  glad  is  onr  wel¬ 
come  of  one  who  revivifies  dormant  feelirin, 
and  freshens  sere  hearts  with  the  dew  of  the 
morning,  and  to  whom  we  can  say,  with  full 
assurance  of  faith,  "  Historian  of  our  infan¬ 
cy  !  bide  with  us— do  not  yet  depart— dead 
times  revive  in  thee — 

We’ll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song. 

And  summer  days,  when  we  were  young ; 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 


x  From  Beatlejr’t  Miscellany. 

TABLE-TALK  ABOUT  THOMAS  MOORE. 


We  do  not  approach  the  name  of  Thomas 
Moore  with  any  critical  intentions.  What¬ 
ever  we  shall  have  to  say  about  his  genius 
in  the  various  and  opposite  forms  of  litera¬ 
ture  he  enriched,  must  be  accepted  in  the 
sense  of  a  tribute  rather  than  an  estimate. 
The  panegyric  he  applied  to  Sheridan  might 
be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  himself,  that 

- - — “  he  ran 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master 
of  all.” 

But  it  is  too  late  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
Moore.  The  verdict  has  long  since  been 
pronounced,  and  remotest  posterity  will 
ratify  its  justice.  The  delight  he  bestowed 
upon  bis  own  age  will  transmit  its  sweetness 
to  all  lime  ;  and,  although  the  fragrance 
may  become  fainter  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
it  will  never  die.  Whatever  changes  may 
pass  over  our  language  or  our  literature,  or 
whatever  destiny  may  await  his  works  as  a 
whole,  he  will  always  survive  through  some 
of  his  melodious  utterances, — his  spirit  will 


heart,  that  k*  was  reared  aafe  from  an  evil  which 
these  days  have  laid  upon  the  children  of  the  land, 
a  pett  tktU  might  kav*  dried  him  up,  body  mnd 
mmir  See,  in  exteneo,  the  noble  Fifth  Book  of 
the  “Prelude  on  the  text: 

“Oh  I  give  us  ones  again  the  wishing  cap 
Of  Foriunato^  and  the  invisible  coat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Robin  Hood, 

And  Sabra  in  the  foreet  with  St  Oeorgel 
The  ehild  whoee  love  is  here,  at  leoet  doth  reap 
,  One  preeious  gaiit  that  he  forgeta  himaelt” 


always  be  felt  in  the  influence  it  exercised 
over  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

“You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you 
will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 
still!” 

Of  the  many  phases  in  which  he  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  poet,  musician,  historian,  bi¬ 
ographer,  there  is  none  that  appears  to  us  so 
endearing  as  that  of  his  personal  character, 
apart  from  authorship.  There  were  little 
drawbacks  in  it,  as  there  are  specks  in  the 
sun ;  but  the  soundness  of  his  heart,  the 
beauty  of  bis  domestic  life,  the  practical  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  be  exhibited  in  bis 
p^itical  and  social  relations,  and  the  noble 
example  of  self-reliance  he  set  to  all  men 
who  adopt  literature  as  a  profession,  make 
up  the  elements  of  a  character  which,  in  its 
sphere,  was  as  worthy  of  honor  and  admira¬ 
tion  as  that  of  the  most  virtuous  and  inflexi¬ 
ble  public  character.  Perhaps  a  great  deal 
more  so,  for  the  temptations  to  indulgence 
in  his  case  were  unusually  strong,  an^  there 
was  no  eclat  to  be  gained  by  a  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  those  duties,  which,  like  violets, 

court  the  shade.”  Removed,  as  we  are 
now,  at  a  distance  from  the  associations  in 
which  he  passed  bis  life,  the  little  vanities 
that  entered  into  his  daily  intercourse  with 
his  contemporaries  become  massed  in  broad¬ 
er  features.  We  no  longer  care  to  remem- 
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ber  them,  or  if  we  remember  them  «t  all,  it 
is  onij  for  the  sake  of  remembering  also  how 
superior  he  was  to  them.  No  man  is  great 
before  his  valet-de-chambre.  No  man  can 
stand  the  test  of  the  club- window,  the  gos¬ 
siping  coterie,  the  supercilious  sneer.  Yet 
out  of  all  theee  risks  of  fashion  and  conven¬ 
tion,  to  which  more  than  most  men  he  was 
exposed,  and  from  which  few  escape  with¬ 
out  damage,  Moore,  who  had  everything 
against  him  in  his  origin,  and  in  a  6gure  so 
small  as  not  only  not  to  command  attention, 
but  to  suggest  a  thousand  playful  images  of 
singing  birds,  and  roses  steeped  in  wine, 
miniature  Anacreons  and  musical  Cupids, 
soared  into  the  highest  circles,  and  literally 
nestled  there  all  his  life,  without  compromi¬ 
sing  the  respect  due  to  his  own  claims,  or  to 
the  claims  of  the  literature  that  took  him 
there.  If  there  was  homage  at  his  side, 
there  was  also  homage  at  the  other.  If  he 
lifted  himself  up  to  them,  they  stooped  to 
him.  And  as  his  fame  spread,  and  his  soci¬ 
ety  came  to  be  sought  more  and  more,  till 
at  last  it  was  a  matter  of  rivalry  and  compe¬ 
tition  to  get  possession  of  him,  he  turned 
the  tables  on  nobility  itself,  and  might  be 
said  to  have  finally  condescended  to  them, 
as  they  in  the  beginning  had  condescended 
to  him.  His  career  was,  in  this  respect,  a 

firoud  vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  intal- 
ect  over  mere  rank.  If  he  followed  great 
people  at  first,  he  raised  himself  above  them 
m  the  end.  He,  about  whom  so  many  bril¬ 
liant  reputations  and  eager  coronets  cluster¬ 
ed,  bad  more  favors  to  dispense  in  the 
world  of  excitement  in  which  he  moved 
than  cabinet  ministers  or  court  parasites.  It 
was  said  of  him,  as  it  has  been  said  of  men 
of  less  genial  natures,  that  be  "  dearly 
loved  a  lord  but  it  could  not  be  said  that 
be  showed  his  passion  for  lords  by  syco¬ 
phancy  or  meanness.  It  betrayed  itself  ra¬ 
ther  in  that  uneasy  sort  of  false  pride  which, 
by  hastily  resenting  such  imputations,  to 
some  extent  justified  them.  But  it  never 
took  the  sliape  of  fawning,  servility,  or  base 
flattery. 

The  wonder  was,  not  that  he  should  have 
been  so  completely  absorbed  by  aristocratic 
society,  but  that  he  was  so  little  daxzled  by 
it.  In  estimating  correctly  the  position  he 
occupied,  and  the  gay  insouciance  with  which 
he  filled  it,  we  must  look  at  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  it  was  originally  won. 
Here  was  a  young  ^man,  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  bom  in  obscurity,  without  con¬ 
nections  or  resources,  cast  upon  the  great 
world  of  London  to  eat  his  terms  at  the  bar, 


with  scarcely  the  means  of  paying  his  fees. 
He  is  furnished  with  a  few  intr<^uctions  ; 
has  a  translation,  hardly  finished,  of  Anac¬ 
reon  in  his  pocket,  for  which  he  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  list  of  subecribers,  and  is 
chiefly  recommended  to  the  people  at  whose 
houses  he  visits  by  a  small  but  very  agreea¬ 
ble  talent  for  music.  The  union  of  the  poet¬ 
ical  with  the  musical  faculty  raises  him 
above  the  mere  character  of  a  dilettanti  per¬ 
former  in  the  drawing  room,  and  the  sparkle 
of  his  conversation,  rendered  piquant  by 
Hibernian  wit  and  animal  spirits,  makes  him 
a  sort  of  little  lion  all  at  once.  He  is  asked 
out  every  where,  writes  songs  that  hurry 
him  into  a  bewildering  maze  of  social  popu¬ 
larity,  and  before  he  has  had  time  to  form  a 
single  plan  for  the  future,  is  fairly  lost  in 
the  maelstrom  of  dinners  and  evening  par¬ 
ties.  He  has  been  only  a  few  months  in 
London  when  he  writes  to  his  mother,  “  I 
am  just  going  out  to  dinner,  and  then  to 
two  parties  in  the  evening.  This  is  the  way 
we  live  in  London,  no  less  than  three  every 
evening.  Vive  la  Bagatelle!  *  Away  with 
melancholy.'  "  And  this  goes  on  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  incessantly.  His 
reputation  pours  upon  him  in  a  flood  ;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  promised  to  accept  the 
dedication  of  his  book,  and  he  is  already  in 
advance  of  many  an  established  fame  before 
he  has  legitimately  appeared  before  the 
public  as  an  author.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  owed  all  this  brilliant  success,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  his  songs.  There  is  no  accom¬ 
plishment  so  attractive  in  the  fashionable 
world  as  this  happy  combination  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  no  accomplishment  half  so 
dangerous  to  the  possessor.  It  is  quite  as 
seductive  to  the  singer  as  to  the  listener.  It 
holds  out  the  most  tempting  inducements  to 
him  to  give  up  to  parties  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,"  as  a  living  wit  said  of  one  who 
yielded  up  his  fine  talents  too  easily  to  the 
pleasures  of  society.  The  steadiness  with 
which  Moore  pursued  his  course,  at  that 
early  age,  through  this  intoxicating  round 
of  delights,  could  hardly  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  from  his  family  or  national  antece¬ 
dents,  and  still  less  from  the  complexion  of 
his  genius,  as  it  developed  itself  at  that  time. 
The  domestic  letters  written  to  his  friends  at 
home,  in  which  he  describes  bis  London  dis¬ 
sipation,  confessing  frankly  to  the  minutest 
foibles  of  bis  enjoyments,  show  how  little 
his  real  nature  was  warped  or  perverted  by 
them.  There  are  frivolous  and  puerile  things 
in  these  letters,  but  there  is  also  a  steadfast 
faith  in  them.  He  never  forgot  the  associa- 
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tiotw  of  hi*  yoalh — hi*  mother — hi*  father — 
hi*  eccentric  old  uncle — his  sister — the  com- 
anions  and  friends  of  hi*  boyhood  ;  and  a 
and  red  times,  in  the  midst  of  dinners,  balls, 
and  operas,  he  wishes  himself  back  again 
amongst  them.  His  thoughts  are  always 
there.  This  true  love  of  home-ties,  with  all 
it*  softening  and  chastening  influences,  lay 
like  sunshine  on  his  heart  throughout  his 
whole  life;  and,  remembering  that,  unlike 
other  popular  authors,  he  did  not  maker  his 
way  to  high  places  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
ascent,  gathering  strength  and  experience  as 
he  mounted,  but  that  he  sprang  at  a  bound 
into  the  exclusive  circles,  and  was  caressed 
and  petted  into  notoriety,  it  is  matter  for 
surprise  that  he  was  not  spoiled  for  nobler 
uses  at  the  outset. 

Many  years  have  elapsed,  many  more  than 
we  care  to  recall,  since  we  first  saw  Thomas 
Moore.  He  had  already  become  the  “  poet 
of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own.”  His 
songs  had  been  wafted,  like  perfume  on  the 
winds,  into  every  homestead  in  the  kingdom, 
and  he  enjoyed  that  special  kind  of  popularity 
which  had  even  more  love  in  it  than  admira¬ 
tion.  He  had  the  aspect  of  one  who  lived 
quite  as  much  in  the  affections  of  the  world, 
as  in  its  homage.  The  expression  of  his  face 
was  gay,  bright,  and  roguish.  It  was  radiant 
with  fun,  singularly  refined  and  restrained  by 
an  air  of  high  breeding,  almost  aristocratic  in 
its  tone.  Bon-mots  seemed  to  be  always 
sparkling  in  his  eyes  ;  while  the  mobility  of 
his  mouth,  the  briliant  tinge  on  his  cheek, 
the  laughing  dimples  and  circles  that  were  in 
incessant  play  as  be  spoke,  and  the  clear  ex¬ 
panse  of  a  highly  intellectual  forehead,  gave 
you  at  once  the  idea  of  a  wit  brimming  over 
with  cordiality  and  animal  spirits.  His  head 
was  the  finest  study  in  the  world  for  a  young 
Bacchus,  with  its  thick  clustering  curls  and 
ringlets,  realizing,  at  a  glance,  the  poetical 
ideal  of  hilarity  and  joyousness ;  and  you  could 
hardly  help  thinking  that  it  was  not  quite  per¬ 
fect  without  its  wreath.  Yet  it  never  sug¬ 
gested  the  notion  of  a  6on  vivant,  but  that  of 
a  lively  table- com  panion,  an  animated  epi¬ 
gram,  a  capital  story-teller,  an  accomplished 
retailer  of  ana,  who  brought  into  society  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  the  choicest  good  things, 
and  the  happiest  spirit  of  enjoyment. 

When  we  last  saw  him,  a  sad  and  painful 
change  had  passed  over  him.  It  was  not  the 
exhaustion  of  time,  or  the  constant  excitement 
of  society,  that  had  wrought  this  change,  for 
time  seemed  to  pass  over  him  lightly  enough, 
and  he  had  always  carried  himself  through 
the  turmoil  of  the  great  world  with  prudence 


and  self-controK  In  the  interval,  domestic 
sorrows  had  fallen  heavily  upon  him  ;  some 
of  his  dear  ones,  in  whom  he  had  garnered  up 
his  hearthstone  affections,  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  he  never  recovered  from  the 
gloom  of  these  afflicting  bereavements.  Oth¬ 
er  misfortunes,  that  would  have  been  more 
terrible  to  some  men,  had  left  him  unscathed. 
His  cheerfulness  had  never  deserted  him 
through  the  pecuniary  troubles  in  which  he 
had  been  involved  ;  and  he  was  never  more 
gay  or  hopeful  than  when  he  was  leaving 
England,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  escape  a 
debtor’s  prison.  It  was  this  very  constitu¬ 
tion,  so  indifferent  to  mere  personal  anxieties, 
and  so  exquisitely  tender  where  his  affrctions 
were  concerned,  that  had  made  him  so  love¬ 
able  and  beloved  all  through  his  life.  The 
change  was  apparent  in  a  moment,  and  had 
borne  down  his  whole  frame  like  a  stroke  of 
illness.  The  clustering  hair  had  become  iron- 
gray  and  scanty  ;  the  brightness  of  his  fea¬ 
tures  was  clouded  over  by  a  settled  look  of 
nervous  melancholy  ;  his  figure  had  become 
attenuated  and  feeble,  and  had  lost  all  its 
roundness  and  elasticity  ;  his  eyes  were  dull 
and  wandering ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
spoke  and  smiled  with  an  effort,  and  that  it 
was  a  labor  to  him  to  try  to  kindle  up  now 
and  then  some  pleasant  memory,  or  to  throw 
out  some  of  those  sparks  of  wit  that  once  flew 
off  in  rapid  succession  from  him  at  the  slight¬ 
est  collision.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  be¬ 
ing  ;  his  strength  was  shattered,  his  gaiety  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  his  zest  in  social  enjoyments 
no  longer  able  to  susUun  him  through  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  conversation.  The  contrast  with 
that  image  of  glee  and  triumph,  which  he 
had  impressed  upon  us  so  vividly  when  we 
were  first  introduced  to  him  many  years  be¬ 
fore  by  bis  early  friend  Captain  Atkinson,  can 
never  be  effect  from  our  recollection. 

Captain  Joseph  Atkinson,  who  is  only  oc¬ 
casionally  and  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  let¬ 
ters  and  diaries,  was  a  speciality  in  bis  day, 
and  deserves  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the 
biography  of  the  poet  than  be  has  received. 
This  Captain  Atkinson,  who  was  familiarly 
called  Joe  Atkinson  in  his  own  circle,  held  the 
appointment  of  treasurer  to  the  Irish  ordnance 
and  resided  in  a  tolerably  spacious  country- 
house,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Dublin,  where 
he  dispensed,  with  great  good-nature  and  li¬ 
berality,  the  hospitalities  and  the  patronage 
of  a  Mecsenas  in  a  small  way.  Early  in  life 
he  had  served  in  Aij^rica  with  Lord  Moira, 
and  been  one  of  the  convives  of  Carlton 
House,  where  his  passion  for  theatricals, 
and  his  invincible  bouhomU,  rendered  him  a 
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distinguished  favorite  with  the  prince.  The 
tradition  of  his  intimacy  with  royalty,  invest¬ 
ed  him  with  no  little  importance  in  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  the  Irish  capital,  where  the  merciless 
wags  used  to  relate  preposterous  anecdotes  of 
that  palmy  period  of  his  life  ;  and,  amongst 
other  jokes  that  were  current  about  the  favors 
he  received  from  His  Royal  Highness,  it  was 
said  that  the  curious  privilege  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  of  sitting  with  his  hat  on  in  the 
prince’s  box  at  the  opera.  Atkinson  himself 
enjoyed  these  pleasant  jests  quite  as  much  as 
their  inventors,  and  his  social  qualities,  and 
the  real  gentleness  and  goodness  of  his  nature, 
surrounded  him  with  attached  friends  in  spite 
of  them.  No  man  whs  more  pampered  with 
indulgence  ;  his  foibles  were  all  on  the  side  of 
kindliness ;  and  his  worst  foible  was  that  of 
believing  himself  to  be  a  critic,  and  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  young  authors, 
in  whom  he  imagined  he  had  discovered  the 
germs  of  future  greatness,  but  whom  a  stric¬ 
ter  judgment  would  have  recommended  at 
once  to  some  less  ambitious  pursuit.  But  he 
did  not  always  commit  flagrant  mistakes  of 
this  kind.  Amongst  the  numerous  aspirants 
he  took  under  his  protection,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  him  if  some  of  them  did  not 
do  credit  to  his  patronage ;  and  the  one  re¬ 
markable  instance  in  which  it  wa.s  his  good 
fortune  to  give  the  first  direction  to  a  career 
with  which  bis  own  name  must  always  be  in¬ 
cidentally  associated,  is  suflicient  to  redeem 
him  from  oblivion. 

Captain  Atkinson  became  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Moore  while  the  latter  was  a  student 
in  Trinity  College,  and  being  attracted  by 
the  freshness  and  promise  of  his  poetry, 
which  had  as  yet  ventured  upon  no  higher 
flights  than  a  few  love  verses  in  ladies’  al¬ 
bums,  and  a  lyric  or  two  in  the  **  Anthologia 
Hibernics,”  he  gave  a  practical  proof  of  the 
interest  he  took  in  him  by  intrc^ucing  him 
to  his  friend  Lord  Moira,  by  whom  Moore 
was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  From  this  auspicious  beginning  — 
this  little  pebble,  flung  by  the  hand  of  the 
good-natured  Joe  Atkinson  into  the  waters, 
the  circles  of  an  increasing  reputation  spread 
till  they  embraced  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  whig  aristocracy,  and  Atkinson  was 
merged,  although  not  forgotten,  in  the  more 
powerful  influences  he  had  himself  set  in 
motion.  Moore  always  retained  the  most 
affectionate  feelings  for  him.  One  of  his 
poems  from  Bermuda,  addressed  to  Atkin¬ 
son,  commences  with  a  tribute  of  the  warm¬ 
est  regard : — 


“  The  daylight  is  gone — but,  before  we  depart, 

One  cop  shall  go  round  to  the  friend  of  my  heart, 
The  kindest,  the  dearest, — oh  !  judge  by  the  tear 
1  now  shed  while  I  name  him,  how  kind  and  bow 
dear.” 

To  that  early  friend,  also,  he  dedicated  the 
second  edition  of  Little’s  poems ;  and  when 
poor  Atkinson  died  at  Cheltenham,  in  1818, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  repair¬ 
ing  a  broken  constitution,  Moore  wrote  a 
touching  inscription  fur  the  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Cheadle  church  yard,  Stafford¬ 
shire.  The  guilelessness  and  amiability  of 
bis  character  are  happily  portrayed  in  the 
opening  lines : — 

**  If  ever  lot  was  prosperously  cast. 

If  ever  life  was  like  the  lengthened  flow 
Of  some  Hweet  music,  sweetness  to  the  last, 
’Twas  his  who,  mourned  by  many,  sleeps  below. 

**  The  snnny  temper,  bright  where  all  is  strife. 
The  simple  heart  that  mocks  at  worldly  wiles. 
Light  wit  that  plays  along  the  calm  of  life. 

And  stirs  its  languid  surface  into  smiles.” 

Certainly  no  trait  in  the  character  of  Joseph 
Atkinson  was  more  prominent  than  simpli¬ 
city.  It  committed  him  to  a  thousand  blun¬ 
ders,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  mistakes 
he  made  in  the  way  of  literature.  He  wrote 
several  trivial  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  one 
of  them  called  “  Lore  in  a  Blaze,”  inter¬ 
spersed  with  songs,  exposed  him  to  a  storm 
of  bantering  squibs  which  he  bore  with  in¬ 
domitable  good  humor.  The  model  he  seems 
to  have  taken  for  these  dramatic  exer¬ 
cises  of  his  literary  leisure  was  O’Keefe’s 
farces,  imitating  here  and  there  with  most 
diluted  tenderness  the  ‘  sentimental  ’  comedy 
of  Kelly.  His  comic  characters  played  off 
all  the  exhausted  jokes  of  the  stege  which, 
even  at  that  time,  were  worn  threadbare, 
while  bis  lovers  swam  in  an  ambient  sea  of 
fantastic  feeling  which  had  no  more  reality 
in  it  than  the  tinsel  fripperies  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  man.  It  would  have  demanded  a  super¬ 
stitious  faith  in  the  traditional  virtues  and 
humors  of  that  imaginary  humanity  to  which 
Morton  and  Reynolds  latterly  acted  as  the 
High  Priests,  to  enable  an  audience  to  sit 
through  one  of  Atkinson’s  productions.  Yet 
the  genial  nature  of  the  writer  contrived  to 
vindicate  itself,  somehow,  in  these  trifles. 
The  song^,  dealing  in  all  the  established  im¬ 
ages  of  roses  and  dew,  tears,  and  caprices, 
were  full  of  homage  to  beauty  and  love,  and 
showed  so  much  confidence  in  that  sort  of 
surface  gallantry  as  fairly  to  disarm  criticism. 
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You  could  not  be  angry  with  a  poet  who  I 
took  your  sensibility  on  such  points  for  | 
grant^,  and  supplied  you  with  forms  of 
expression  for  it  to  which  a  preceding  age 
had  given  its  assent,  and  which  he  had  now 
disinterred  from  the  grave  of  commonplace 
for  your  delectation.  You  felt  that  he  was 
carrying  you  back  to  a  golden  epoch  of  pas¬ 
toral  existence,  and  that  it  would  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  not  to  accept  the  pains  he  had  taken  for 
your  amusement  as  a  compliment  to  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  your  heart.  The  comical  side  of 
his  dialogue  was  cast  in  much  the  same 
mould.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of  worldli¬ 
ness  in  it.  It  supposed  a  state  of  existence 
that  was  clearly  impossible  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  condition  of  mankind.  The  jokes  were 
antediluvian.  They  were  equally  free  from 
coarseness  and  point.  They  fell  flat  into 
honest  platitudes.  You  wondered  why  they 
made  the  people  in  the  play  laugh ;  and 
when  some  very  broad  absurdity  was  brought 
bodily  on  the  scene,  such  as  a  clown  dressed 
out  like  a  wolf  to  frighten  a  group  of  villa¬ 
gers,  or  an  old  man,  who  would  not  let  his 
daughter  marry  the  youth  of  her  choice, 
locked  op  in  a  cupboard,  while  the  lovers 
made  their  escape  to  get  married,  you  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  palpable  humor  of  the  device 
the  same  license  you  would  extend  to  a  pan¬ 
tomime  or  a  burlesque  at  Christmas  or  East¬ 
er,  out  of  consideration  for  the  uproarious 
delight  of  the  children,  who,  at  these  holy- 
day  seasons,  have  an  immemorial  right  to  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  entertainn\ent.  Then 
there  was  an  invariable  poetical  6ction  in  the 
winding-up  of  the  story — as  far  as  there  was 
any  story  to  wind  up — which  could  not  be 
denied.  If  the  bad  were  not  punished  as 
they  deserved,  they  were  dismissed  with  a 
toleration  that  inspired  the  firmest  hope  in 
their  future  good  conduct.  You  felt  quite 
assured  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
forgiven,  and  in  which  they  made  off  with 
their  pardon,  that  they  would  never  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong  again  ;  while  the  good  charac¬ 
ters —  and  generally  speaking,  they  were 
nearly  all  as  good  as  they  could  be — were 
rewarded,  after  the  excellent  old  fashion, 
with  fiddles  and  a  dance.  The  last  scene, 
which  crowned  the  felicity  of  everybody 
concerned,  usually  closed  with  an  ensemble 
in  which  the  dramatit  pertonoe  stood  in  a 
row,  hand  in  hand,  singing  a  chorus  of  fran¬ 
tic  merriment  suggestive  of  a  jovial  supper, 
which  the  younger  portion  of  the  audience 
might  suppose  was  to  follow  on  the  stage 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  to 


consummate  the  treaty  of  universal  love  and 
concord. 

Amongst  the  persons  casually  alluded  to 
in  the  reminiscences  of  Moore’s  boyhood  is 
Wesley  Doyle — an  individual  who  is  entitled 
to  a  marginal  note  en  passant.  Wesley 
Doyle  was  the  son  of  a  dancing-master,  or 
music  professor,  in  Dublin,  which  functions 
were  frequently  united  in  those  days.  Doyle 
was  gifted  wiih  a  sweet  voice,  and  some 
taste,  and  was  a  favorite  at  the  convivial 
supper-parties  which  were  in  vogue  formerly 
in  Ireland.  Doyle  was  a  grown  man  when 
Moore  was  a  boy,  and  frequently  sang  duets 
with  him.  He  lived  upon  the  poet  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Like  some  famous  characters 
who  owe  their  celebrity  to  a  single  incident, 
Wesley  Doyle  acquired  whatever  social  re¬ 
putation  he  enjoyed  from  the  glory  of  having 
sung  duets  with  Moore ;  and  in  subsequent 
years,  when  the  incidents  of  their  early  in¬ 
tercourse  had  faded  into  generalities,  he  used 
to  boast  that  he  had  taught  Moore  to  sing. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Irishman  who 
plunged  into  the  water  when  George  IV. 
was  landing  at  Kingstown  to  shake  hands 
with  his  Majesty,  and  who  was  ever  after  so 
proud  of  the  circumstance  that  no  earthly 
inducement  could  prevail  upon  him  to  wash 
the  hand  his  Majesty  had  pressed.  Wesley 
Doyle  held  his  recollection  of  his  musical 
intimacy  with  Moore  in  much  the  same  sort 
of  veneration.  It  was  his  ekeval  de  battailU, 
and  it  unquestionably  exercised  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  his  character.  What 
manner  of  man  he  was  originally  we  know 
not;  but  in  his  latter  years  he  had  something 
about  him  of  the  studied  ease  of  a  beau  of 
the  olden  times.  He  dressed  carefully,  took 
infinite  pains  with  his  carriage  as  well  as  his 
toilet,  and  had  altogether  that  kind  of  quiet 
gentlemanlike  air  which  indicates  the  habits 
of  a  man  who  bad  either  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  had  always  mixed  with 
exclusive  society,  or  who  wished  to  impress 
that  belief  upon  others.  He  never  lapsed 
into  an  ordinary  person.  He  appeared  to  be 
constantly  engrossed  with  the  consideration 
of  appearances,  and  after  some  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him,  you  could  not  avoid  suspecting 
that  there  was  a  mystery  of  some  kind  con¬ 
nected  with  his  life.  You  could  detect  in 
his  manner  a  certain  consciousness  of  some¬ 
thing  special  in  his  claims  or  experiences ; 
he  seemed,  in  the  blandest  way  possible,  to 
look  for  deference,  and  to  be  treated  with 
attention.  It  was  all  because  he  had  sung 
duets  with  Moore;  and  although  he* never. 
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or  very  rarely,  for  it  was  too  great  a  matter 
to  make  common  property  of,  introduced  the 
subject  himself,  yet  by  some  means  the  fact 
was  sure  to  ooxe  out  in  whatever  company 
he  appeared,  and  to  attract  towards  him  the 
curiosity  which  it  was  his  delight  to  provoke 
and  pique.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  sing 
Moore’s  songs,  and  he  continued  to  sing  tliem 
long  after  his  voice  had  subsided  into  a  very 
faint  echo  of  what  it  had  been.  Moore  tells 
us  that  Wesley  Doyle  and  others  attempted 
to  teach  him  to  play,  but  that  he  resisted  all 
attempts  to  be  taught,  and  hnally  taught 
himself.  Whether  Doyle  really  taught  him 
to  sing  is  more  than  doubtful,  although  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  gathered 
some  hints  from  Doyle’s  manner,  which 
closely  resembled  that  of  Moore.  There 
was  a  similar  feeling  in  both  to  give  effect 
to  the  sentiment  of  a  song,  the  same  subdued 
pathos,  and  the  same  skilful  reading,  with 
more  force  and  execution,  however,  in  Doyle, 
and  less  poetical  coloring.  In  the  circles  in 
which  Doyle  moved  the  charm  he  brought 
with  him  was  the  tradition  of  this  dim  and 
remote  association  with  Moore.  It  preceded 
him  wherever  he  went — it  drew  all  eyes 
upon  him,  the  eyes  of  people  who  were 
never  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
or  hearing  Moore  himself,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  content  with  getting  him  at  second 
hand.  Strange  enough  it  is  to  think  of  the 
innumerable  reflected  reputations  that  float 
about  us  iu  this  way  in  society,  which  nobody 
takes  the  trouble  to  sift,  and  price  at  their 
legitimate  value.  People  seem  to  consent 
to  them  out  of  sheer  hiziness,  and  that  which 
began  in  a  mere  bubble  gathers  at  last  into 
a  substance.  It  must  be  said  of  Wesley 
Doyle,  however,  that  he  bore  his  laurels 
meekly.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
crowned  man,  but  the  dignity  did  not  make 
him  ostentatious.  Vain,  of  course,  he  was, 
but  it  was  a  very  excusable  and  harmless 
vanity,  and  who  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  it  ? 

Moore’s  singing  has  been  so  often  de¬ 
scribed  and  is  so  well  known  in  its  leading 
characteristics,  that  it  will  probably  go  down 
to  posterity  as  an  essential  feature  in  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  him.  It  was  as  peculiar  as  his 
songs,  and  iu  sweetness  and  expressiveness 
were  indispensable  to  the  full  development 
of  their  beauties.  It  might  be  said  of  him 
with  more  truth  than  it  has  been  said  of 
many  others,  that  there  were  tears  in  his 
voice;  but  the  phrase  does  not  accurately 
convey  *lhe  pathos  of  his  tones.  His  voice 
was  small  and  weak ;  it  was  hardly  equal  to 
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the  conventional  demands  of  a  song,  and 
some  of  his  own  songs  were  quite  beyond 
his  reach — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Savour- 
neen  Dheelish,  which  requires  considerable 
power  and  compass.  It  was  in  the  reading 
of  his  songs  he  excelled.  The  tone  was 
silvery,  and  the  feeling  he  threw  into  it,  with 
a  low  and  mournful  warble,  went  straight  to 
the  heart,  and  filled  the  eyes  of  his  hearers 
with  tears.  The  spell  was  in  the  profodnd- 
ness  of  the  emotion  he  exhibited  and  awak¬ 
ened.  In  the  playful  passages,  where  the 
sunlight  falls  in  upon  the  shower  and  sud¬ 
denly  brightens  it,  be  was  equally  marvellous 
in  his  effects.  Master  of  that  peculiar  tran¬ 
sition  from  gay  to  sad  which  enters  into  the 
temperament  of  ail  Irish  music,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  to  the  still  more  singular  per¬ 
plexity  so  frequently  scattered  over  the 
national  airs,  in  which  both  sad  and  gay  are 
blended,  and  make  their  contradictory  appeal 
together,  he  could  draw  out  from  the  recesses 
of  a  song  all  those  subtleties  which  escape, 
if  they  do  not  confound,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  musicians  who  are  not  to  the  manner 
bom.  These  subtleties  can  never  be  con¬ 
quered  by  study.  They  defy  science ;  they 
are  purely  a  matter  of  constitution.  Irish¬ 
men  penetrate  them  by  instinct,  and  Moore 
added  a  refinement  and  purity  to  that  instinct 
which  heightened  the  results  with  an  inde- 
sciibable  charm. 

The  same  spirit  of  refinement  pervades  the 
songs  themselves,  and  hence  they  are  defec¬ 
tive  in  one  quality  which  is^an  indigenous 
attribute  of  the  national  character.  There  is 
no  humor  in  them.  No  doubt  if  he  had 
endeavored  to  infuse  into  these  charming 
lyrics  some  of  the  broad  coloring  of  the 
popular  imagination,  they  never  could  have 
exercised  that  influence,  which  has  secured 
to  them  a  world-wide  reception.  But  it  may 
be  fairly  doubted  whether  it  was  not  in  some 
measure  a  matter  of  necessity  with  him  to 
avoid  the  hazards  of  an  element  which  his 
genius  was  hardly  prepared  to  subjugate  to 
his  purpose.  His  own  taste  was  fastidious 
on  such  points,  and  wherver  he  leaves  the 
track  of  the  graceful  or  the  beautiful  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  wit  or  satire — as  in  Captain  Rock 
or  the  Fudge  Family — he  bestows  an  amount 
of  care  and  finish  upon  it  that  completely 
takes  it  out  of  the  region  of  nationality. 

In  this  point  of  view  Burns  is  a  greater 
national  poet.  He  is  more  close  and  faithful 
to  his  original.  His  songs  embody  not  only 
the  heart  of  the  country,  but  its  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  peculiarities,  even  to  its  phraseology. 
The  dialect  was  obviously  a  considerable  help 
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to  him  ;  it  enabled  him  to  gire  an  appropriate 
and  effective  costume  to  words  and  forms, 
and  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  life  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  such  resource  in  Ireland 
to  assist  the  national  poet  in  imparting  the 
couleur  locale  to  his  lyrics ;  and  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  convey  popular  characteristics, 
which  are  very  often  mainly  dependent  for 
their  force  on  the  turn  of  expression,  through 
a  nfedium  that  sensibly  abates  their  native 
hue.  Burns,  therefore,  had  that  one  signal 
advantage  over  Moore  in  embodying  the 
traits  and  exploring  to  its  depths  the  wHd 
genius  of  his  countrymen.  His  elastic  means 
were  adaptive  to  all  aspects  of  their  nature, 
and  enabled  him  to  seize  with  equal  success 
upon  the  gay  and  the  serious,  the  sarcastic 
and  the  humorous,  the  heroic  and  the  tender. 
But  if  Moore  has  not  exhibited  this  versatility 
of  treatment,  he  has  transctmded  Bums  in 
the  higher  achievement  of  embodying  in  a 
universal  language,  with  a  felicity  which  no 
other  writer  has  approached,  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  Irish,  blending  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  its  passionate  ardor  and  its 
constitutional  sadness,  its  strange  interflow 
of  gaiety  and  sorrow,  and  its  undercurrent 
of  imagination  that  runs  ever  freshly  and 
brightly  beneath  the  vicissitudes  of  clouds 
and  sunshine  that  flicker  over  the  surface. 
No  national  poetry  ever  found  so  enthusiastic 
a  response  in  the  sympathies  and  emotions 
of  the  race  whose  elemental  qualities  it  por¬ 
trayed — which  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
surest  test  of  ks  truthfulness. 

The  Melodies  literally  run  over  with  im¬ 
ages.  Their  prodigality  in  this  respect  im¬ 
parls  an  oriental  character  to  them,  which  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ordinary  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people.  It  is  very  gravely  stated 
by  an  Irish  antiquary,  that  Irish'  is  the 
language  spoken  by  the  angels  in  Paradise, 
a  curious  fact,  which  Mr.  Lilly,  the  astrologer, 
attested  out  of  his  own  experience  long  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  without  venturing  exactly  to  i^opt 
that  theory,  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  Irish 
that  there  is  strong  evidence  of  an  Eastern 
origin  in  their  common  use  of  a  remarkably 
picturesque  and  imagerial  style.  The  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flgures  and  the  happy  choice  and 
employment  of  them,  by  which  the  Melodies 
are  distinguished  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  many  agencies  by  which  they 
found  their  way  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  population.  Even  the  ornate  manner 
in  which  these  figures  are  wrought  into 
shape,  does  not  diminish  their  popular  force. 
This  high  finish  gives  a  refined  expression 
to  a  prominent  characteristic,  which  will  al- 
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ways  be  recognized  as  the  natural  product 
of  a  soil  teeming  with  the  riches  of  an  exu> 
berant  imagination. 

Moore’s  prose  was  as  happy  as  his  verse. 
InLalla  Rookh  alone  he  sacri^ced  his  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  seductions  of  his  fancy.  The  prose 
of  Lalla  Rookh  is  spun  sugar,  and  cloys  the 
palate.  Lord  Byron,  who  gloried  in  the 
poem,  could  not  endure  the  interstitial  links 
of  narrative,  and  there  are  few  readers, 
whose  opinions  in  such  matters  are  worth 
recording,  that  do  not  heartily  agree  with 
him.  But  in  the  lives  of  Sheridan  and  By¬ 
ron,  in  the  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in 
search  of  a  Religion,  and  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Captain  Rock,  spaikling  with  trenchant 
wit  and  presenting  an  inflnilely  more  com¬ 
plete  bird’s-eye  view  of  Irish  history  than 
the  elaborate  work  under  that  name  which 
appears  unfinished  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  Moore 
has  left  behind  him  passages  of  power  and 
eloquence  that  will  long  endure  amongst  the 
noblest  specimens  of  English  prose.  Con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  composition,”  says  Mr. 
Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  Life  of  Byron,  **it 
deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  English  prose  which  our  age  has 
produced.  The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and 
manly,  and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises 
without  effort  or  ostentation.”  'Ibis  is  high 
praise  for  a  writer  whose  most  conspicuous 
excellence  lay  in  another  and  totally  different 
direction,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  praise 
these  works  deserve.  The  varied  erudition 
they  exhibit,  the  extensive  range  of  reading 
and  inquiry  drawn  upon  to  enforce  and  illus¬ 
trate  their  statements,  and  the  calm  and 
thoughtful  judgment,  the  critical  acumem 
and  earnest  spirit  which  every  where  pervade 
them,  bear  testimony  to  a  severe  mental 
training,  which  poets  rarely  submit  to,  and 
which,  even  when  they  do,  they  still  more 
rarely  get  credit  for. 

His  correspondence  was  as  delightful  as 
bis  Rhymes  on  the  Road,  or  the  most  play¬ 
ful  of  his  terse  and  pointed  satires,  thrown 
off  apparently  with  ease  and  facility,  and 
abounding  in  the  happiest  touches  of  wit  and 
sprightliness.  H'ls  animal  spirits  ran  riot  in 
his  little  notes,  although  there  were  always 
a  certain  grace  and  finish  that,  from  any  other 
hand,  would  have  suggested  a  suspicion  of 
premeditation.  From  him  this  minute  and 
exquisite  brilliancy  seemed  to  flash  out  spon¬ 
taneously.  The  very  handwriting,  neat,  close, 
and  pearly,  was  in  itself  a  part  of  the  charm 
of  these  epigrammatic  billets.  How  far 
I  handwriting  may  ever  come  to  be  considered 
I  as  a  safe  index  to  character  is  a  question  that 
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may  be  left  to  the  solation  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  who  dedicate  themselves  expres-sly  to 
the  ethics  of  caligraphy  ;  but  certainly  in 
Moore’s  case  there  was  a  remarkable  affinity 
between  his  diamond  lines  and  the  bright 
thoughts  and  images  that  lay  in  them.  His 
small  subtle  writing  was  admirably  suited  for 
shutting  up  essences  in.  The  vehicle  was 
singularly  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  put.  We  could  give  a  thousand  instan¬ 
ces  which,  although  they  suffer  by  being  se¬ 
parated  from  the  context,  would  at  least  show 
what  dexterity  and  finesse,  gaiety  and  point 
he  threw  into  his  most  trivial  correspondence. 
Thus,  speaking  of  one  who  had  published  ano¬ 
nymously  a  song  of  hi.s,  disfigured  somewhat, 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  gipsies  stain  and 
disguise  stolen  children,  he  says,  “  There  are 
some  people  who  will  not  let  well  alone,  but 
this  gentleman”  [we  suppress  the  name]  “  is 
one  of  those  who  will  not  even  let  ill  alone.” 
On  one  occasion,  after  leaving  Ireland,  he 
says,  “  The  people  of  Dublin,  some  of  them, 
seem  very  sorry  to  lose  me  ;  but  I  dare  say 
by  this  time  they  treat  me  as  the  air  treats 
the  arrow,  fill  up  the  gap  and  forget  that  it 
ever  passed  that  way.’  In  1807,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  considerable  public  difficulty,  one 
ministry  went  out  to  make  room  for  a  worse, 
he  communicates  the  fact  to  his  mother 
in  this  way  :  “  Fine  times,  to  be  sure,  for 
changing  ministry,  and  changing  to  such  fools 
too  !  It  is  like  a  sailor  stopping  to  change 
his  shirt  in  a  storm,  and  after  all  putting 
on  a  very  ragged  one.”  Upon  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  friends,  be  writes  to  Miss  God¬ 
frey,  “  I  wish  such  precious  souls  as  yours 
and  mine  could  be  forwarded  through  life 
with  ‘  this  is  gla.ss’  written  on  them,  as  a 
warning  to  Fortune  not  to  jolt  them  too  rude¬ 
ly  ;  but  if  she  was  not  blind  she  would  see 
that  we  deserve  more  care  than  she  takes  of 
us.”  To  the  same  correspondent  he  announ¬ 
ces  the  close  of  the  season,  “  That  racketing 
old  harridan,  Mother  Town,  is  at  last  dead. 
She  expired  after  a  gentle  glare  of  rouge  and 
gaiety  at  Lady  L.  Manners’  masquenide  on 
Friday  morning  at  8  o’clock  ;  and  her  ghost 
is  expected  to  haunt  all  the  watering-places 
immediately.”  A  fling,  in  his  own  best  man¬ 
ner,  at  the  Prince  Regent  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Donegal :  “The  Prince,  it  is  said,  is  to  have 
a  villa  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  a  fine  street 
leading  direct  to  it  from  Carlton  House.  This 
is  one  of  the  ‘  primrose  paths  of  dalliance’  by 
which  Mr.  Percival  is,  1  fear,  finding  his  way 
to  the  Prince’s  heart.”  At  another  time,  tell¬ 
ing  Lady  Donegal  how  much  he  misses  her, 
and  urging  her  to  come  back  to  England,  he 


says,  “  the  more  I  narrow  my  circle  of  life, 
the  more  seriously  I  want  such  friends  as 
you  in  it.  The  smaller  the  ring,  the  sooner 
a  gem  is  missed  out  of  it.”  In  one  of  his 
lively  notes  to  her,  he  says,  “  I  wrote  to  you 
last  week,  at  least  1  sent  a  letter  directed  to 
you,  which,  I  dare  say,  like  the  poor  poet’s 
‘  Ode  to  Posterity,’  will  never  be  delivered 
according  to  its  address.”  It  is  necessary  to 
feel  one’s  spirits  soaring  in  the  buoyant  at¬ 
mosphere  of  his  letters  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  the  airiness  of  such  passages  as  these  : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  amused  a  good 
deal  by  the  reports  of  my  marriage  to 

Miss - ,  theapothecary’sdaughter.  Odds, 

pills  and  boluses  !  Mix  my  poor  Falernian 
with  the  sediment  of  phials  and  diainings  of 
gallipots  !  'rhirty  thousand  pounds  might, 
to  be  sure,  yild  the  pill  a  little  ;  but  it’s  no 
such  thing.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 

Sal  Volatile  or  Sail - .”  “  I  would  have 

sailed  with  Miss  Linwood  the  other  night, 
only  I  was  afraid  she  would  have  given  me  a 
ttitch  in  my  side  !"  “  I  was  very  near  being 
married  the  other  night  here  at  a  dance  the 
servants  had  to  commemoiate  St.  Patrick’s 
day.  I  opened  the  ball  for  them  with  a 
pietty  lacemaker  from  the  village,  who  was 
really  guile  beautiful,  and  seemed  to  break 
hearts  around  her  as  fast  as  an  Irishman 
would  have  broken  heads.  So  you  see  I  can 
be  gay.”  These  are  mere  scintillations  which 
afford  us  no  better  idea  of  the  sustained  vi¬ 
vacity  of  Moore’s  correspondence  than  one 
might  form  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  from  the 
sparks.  But  readers  familiar  with  bis  style 
will  be  able  to  estimate  the  gaiety  of  his  let¬ 
ters  even  from  these  particles. 

Like  almost  all  poets  whose  works  have  a 
particular  stamp  or  tendency,  Moore  was 
popularly  identified  with  the  practice  of  the 
festive  and  amatory  doctrines  he  sang  so 
genially.  But  his  practice  was  in  reality 
the  very  reverse  of  his  precepts.  It  was  taken 
for  granted,  because  he  threw  such  intensity 
into  his  bacchanalian  songs,  that  he  led  the 
life  of  a  bacchanal  ;  and  a  very  literal  gen¬ 
tleman  who  met  him  one  morning  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  St.  Patrick’s  library  in  Dublin, 
consumed  by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  have 
his  curiosity  on  that  point  set  at  rest,  actu¬ 
ally  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  really 
was  as  fond  of  wine  as  his  gushing  songs  led 
the  world  to  believe.  Moore  was,  of  course, 
infinitely  amused,  and  assured  the  gentleman 
(who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him)  that  he 
held  the  theory  to  be  very  pleasant  and 
harmless  in  a  song,  but  did  not  consider  it 
quite  so  safe  in  practice.  In  fart,  with  a 
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most  enjojaWe  temperament,  he  was  very 
careful  in  the  way  of  indulgence  ;  and  al* 
though  not  so  ascetic  in  the  matter  of  wine  as 
Ned  Waller,  who  would  sit  up  all  night  over 
a  glass  of  water  with  the  Rochesters  and 
Sedleys,  his  animal  spirits  mounting  higher 
than  theirs  all  the  time,  he  invariably  kept  a 
prudential  guard  over  his  table  pleasures, 
and,  we  believe,  never  in  his  life  was  guilty 
of  an  excess.  But  it  must  be  acknowl^ged 
that,  if  he  did  not  indulge  to  any  undueeitent 
himself,  he  was  the  cause  of  much  undue  in¬ 
dulgence  in  others.  Never  yet  were  there 
songs,  even  Burns’s  scarcely  excepted,  that 
threw  the  convivial  circles  into  such  ecstasies, 
or  detained  the  gravest  and  discreetest  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  beds  at  such  unseasonable 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  lyrical  argu¬ 
ments  against  breaking  up  the  joyous  gather¬ 
ing  were  irresistible,  and  exercis^  a  magical 
influence  over  the  feelings  of  the  enthusiastic 
listeners.  Groups  already  departing  were 
always  sure  to  be  called  back  again  for  ano¬ 
ther  round  of  hilarity  by  One  bumper  at 
parting  and  when  the  ball  was  over,  and 
daylight  was  streaming  in  through  the  win¬ 
dows  on  flushed  cheeks  and  disordered 
tresses,  which  do  not  always  appear  to  the 
greatest  advantage  under  such  circumstances, 
bow  often  have  the  dispersing  dancers  been 
spell -bound  by  a  voice  in  some  corner  of  the 
room  opening  with  the  well-known  appeal, 
*‘Fly  Not  Vet!”  The  sweet  persuasiveness 
and  bounding  animal  spirits  that  mantle  up 
through  these  songs  can  never  lose  their 
power  over  the  ^oung. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  even  a  wider  application,  of  bis  love 
songs.  The  inspiring  beauty  of  these  com¬ 
positions,  the  poetical  veil  they  fling  over 
passion,  and  the  purity  of  the  homage  they 
offer  up  to  the  sex,  has  entranced  more  lov¬ 
ers,  and  made  the  human  heart  more  suscep¬ 
tible  of  impressions,  than  all  the  French 
stimulants  and  German  romanticism  that  has 
ever  permeated  through  society.  Moore  had 
a  profound  and  real  sense  of  beauty,  reflned 
and  elevated  by  a  most  suggestive  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  looking  back  upon  these  prc^uc- 
tions  as  a  whole,  the  delicacy  and  chastity  of 
feeling  by  which  they  are  pervaded,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  reader.  He  will  at  once 
perceive  that  their  warmth  is  the  play  of  a 
luxurious  fancy ;  that  no  songs  of  their  class 
were  ever  more  free  from  pruriency ;  and 
that  even  when  they  hover  on  the  verge  of  | 
the  voluptuous,  it  is  only  to  awaken  an  emo¬ 
tion  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  poet  to 
spiritualize.  We  do  not,  of  course,  include 


Little’s  poems  amongst  the  true  love-songs 
of  Moore.  Reprehensible,  however,  as  they 
are  in  the  eyes  of  rigid  criticism,  there  is 
some  palliation  for  them  in  their  youthfulness. 
Joe  Atkinson,  who  was  famous  for  lambent 
images  that  had  a  phosphoric  way  of  blazing 
without  burning,  said  the  very  best  thing  that 
ever  was  said  of  them.  **  I’ll  tell  you  what  it 
is,”  said  be,'*  I  always  consider  my  friend  Tho¬ 
mas  Moore  ns  an  infant  sporting  on  the  bosom 
of  Venus.”  And  Little's  poems  have  very 
much  that  sort  of  dangerously  innocent  cha¬ 
racter  in  them.  They  were  the  first  outburst 
of  his  boyhood,  and  belong  to  a  different 
category  from  his  more  mature  productions. 
But  they  form,  nevertheless,  the  starling 
ground  of  a  long  line  of  lyrics  that  have 
found  their  way  into  all  the  living  languages, 
and  are  not  without  some  interest  in  the  history 
of  bis  poetical  development  as  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  from  whence  he  set  out  to  invigorate 
his  genius  in  purer  air  and  healthier  climates. 

His  love-songs  produced  a  sort  of  revolu¬ 
tion  in  society.  Schiller’s  “  Robbers,”  or 
Goetbe’s  “  Werter,”  had  not  a  more  marked 
or  decisive  influence  in  inflaming  the  hearts 
whose  pulses  they  stirred  with  novel  sensa¬ 
tions.  Love,  to  be  sure,  is  as  old  as  Eden, 
and  as  universal  as  the  earth’s  atmosphere ; 
and  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  it  in 
tragedies,  comedies,  pastorals,  and  lyrics,  it 
might  seem  to  be  impossible  to  invest  it  with 
a  new  charm.  Yet  this  impossible  feat  was 
accomplished  by  these  delectable  ballads,  in 
which  all  the  phases  of  the  passion  found  a 
tongue  of  ineffable  sweetness,  and  its  most 

firofound  mysteries  were  interpreted  into 
anguage.  They  were  found  to  suit  all  ima¬ 
ginable  cases  of  that  trance  in  which  the 
reason  of  the  gravest  men,  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  is  certain 
to  be  caught  swooning.  They  expressed 
every  shade  and  variety  of  devotion — the  gay 
and  the  melancholy — the  bold  and  the  timid 
— the  doubtful  and  the  impetuous — the  hap¬ 
py  and  the  wretched — the  faint  dawn,  the 
glowing  meridian,  and  the  feverish  setting  of 
love.  They  sounded  every  depth  and  shal¬ 
low  of  the  passion,  and  supplied  a  medium 
of  expression  for  every  lover  under  the  sun, 
no  matter  under  what  star  of  hope  or  despair 
bis  horoscope  was  cast.  It  was  a  natural 
corollary  from  the  predominant  characteristics 
of  these  fervid  songs  that  the  author  of  them 
must  have  led  a  life  of  universal  gallantry. 
Such  a  reputation  was,  perhaps,  inevitable. 
Yet  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the 
common  clay  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
1  tion  of  most  prosaic  people  u  less  chargeable. 
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throughout  its  inhoilesimal  manifesUtions  of 
susceptibility,  with  ragrant  inspirations,  than 
this  most  amorous  of  poets.  He  married 
young,  and  his  domestic  life,  in  the  midst  of 
the  whirl  and  excitement  of  society,  was  not 
merely  exemplary  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
was  distinguished  by  a  tenderness  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  affection  to  his  home  ties,  of  which 
the  examples  amongst  men  basking,  as  he 
did  all  his  life  long,  in  the  admiration  and 
temptations  of  the  world,  are  sufficiently  rare. 
“  You  have  contrived.  God  knows  how !” 
says  Miss  Godfrey  in  1806,  “amidst  the 
leasures  of  the  world,  to  preserve  all  your 
ome,  fireside  affections  true  and  genuine  as 
you  brought  them  out  with  you  ;  and  this  is 
a  trait  in  your  character  that  I  think  beyond 
ail  praise ;  it  is  a  perfection  that  never  goes 
alone ;  and  I  believe  you  will  turn  out  a 
saint  or  an  angel  after  all.”  The  prediction 
was  verified  to  the  letter,  if  we  may  accept 
the  lady’s  definition  of  one,  who,  in  bis  fami¬ 
ly  and  social  relations,  left  no  duty  undis¬ 
charged,  no  obligations  of  love  unfulfilled. 
To  his  mother  he  always  wrote  twice  a  week, 
except  during  his  absence  in  Bermuda,  when 
the  uncertainty  of  the  mails  interrupted  his 
correspondence.  Canning’s  devotion  to  his 
mother,  curiously  enough,  was  subjected  to 
a  similar  check  ;  his  weekly  communications 
with  her,  which  he  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  having  never  been  suspended  except 
during  the  interval  of  his  residence  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  Moore  showed  the  same  warm  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  father,  his  sister,  and  even  to  bis 
eccentric  uncle,  throughout  all  those  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune  which  lifted  him  to  so  great 
a  height  above  their  sphere.  He  is  never 
weary  of  telling  them  in  his  letters  how 
ardently  and  anxiously  be  thinks  of  them, 
and  bow  freshly  he  still  retains  the  first  affec¬ 
tions  of  bis  youth.  “  His  expressions  of  ten¬ 
derness,”  says  Lord  John  Russell  with  excel¬ 
lent  taste,  “however  simple,  and  however 
reiterated,  are,  in  my  estimation,  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  brightest  jewels  of  his  wit. 
They  flow  from  a  heart  uncorrupted  by  fame, 
unspoilt  by  the  world,  and  continue  to  retain 
to  his  old  age  the  accents  and  obedient  spirit 
of  infancy."  His  devotion  to  his  wife  is  re¬ 
corded  by  the  same  hand  in  terms  upon 
which  no  panegyric  can  improve.  “  In  the 
same  stream,  and  from  the  same  source, 
flowed  the  waters  of  true,  deep,  touching, 
unchangeable  affection  for  his  wife.  From 
1811,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  to  1852,  that 
of  bis  death,  this  excellent  and  beautiful  per¬ 
son  received  from  him  the  homage  of  a  lover, 
enhanced  by  all  the  gratitude,  all  the  confi¬ 


dence,  which  the  daily  and  hourly  happiness 
he  enjoyed  were  sure  to  inspire.” 

The  diary  Moore  left  behind  him  for  pub¬ 
lication.  which  already  extends  to  four  vol¬ 
umes,  although  it  carries  us  down  only  to  the 
autumn  of  1825,  so  that  it  promises  to  be  of 
greater  length  than  any  diary  on  record,  does 
not  fully  exhibit  his  character  in  its  best  pha¬ 
ses,  nor,  indeed,  satisfy  us  upon  any  of  them. 
It  is  unlike  all  other  diaries.  It  is  not  so  rich 
as  the  ana  of  Spence  or  Selden  in  the  way  of 
anecdote  and  criticism,  nor  so  characteristic 
of  manners  and  persons  as  the  diaries  of 
Pepys  or  Evelyn,  nor  so  full  of  the  literary 
flavor  as  Boswell.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  reu¬ 
nion  of  all  these  qualities,  mote  casually 
brought  out,  and  more  lightly  touched,  li 
exhibits  rather  the  social  side  of  the  picture 
than  the  political  or  literary,  and  throws  very 
little  light  on  the  mental  history  of  a  writer 
whose  progress  from  the  pianoforte  in  the 
drawing-room  to  the  shelves  of  the  library, 
must  have  been  crowded  with  interesting  de¬ 
tails.  But  in  its  social  aspect  it  is  replete 
with  amusing  varieties  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  al¬ 
though,  from  the  evidently  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  jotted 
down,  Moore  seldom  allowed  himself  lime  to 
sketch  in  a  portrait  or  note  an  opinion,  the 
diary  abounds  in  ephemeral  memorabilia, 
that  will  be  read  with  fugitive  avidity.  He 
never  failed  in  his  journal ;  but  he  was  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  engagements,  and  seems  to  have 
been  so  perpetually  called  away  from  his 
task,  that  he  limit^  his  entries,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  scantiest  particulars.  Yet  it 
abounds  in  pleasantries,  brief  and  sunny,  and 
running  the  round  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
day.  lie  bad  a  great  zest  for  fun,  and  was 
an  industrious  picker-up  of  unconsidered  tri¬ 
fles,  dipped  in  the  rainbows  of  fancy,  wit, 
and  mirth.  Such  bagatelles  assimilated  with 
the  playfulness  of  his  nature,  and  if  he  threw 
them,  just  as  they  came,  into  the  heap  of 
evanescent  things  he  accumulated  in  bis  dai¬ 
ly  repository,  it  was  not  because  he  attached 
any  value  to  them,  but  because  they  amused 
him.  Take,  for  example,  such  scraps  as  the 
following ;  Dr.  Currie  being  once  bored  by 
a  foolish  Blue  to  explain  to  her  the  meaning 
of  the  word  idea,  which  she  had  met  with  in 
some  metaphysical  treatise,  but  did  not  un¬ 
derstand,  at  last  said  to  her  angrily,  “  Idea, 
madam,  is  the  feminine  of  Idiot,  and  means 
a  female  fool.”  There  is  a  better  thing 
about  ideas  attributed  to  Hazlilt.  Having 
been  knocked  down  by  John  Lamb  (the 
brother  of  Charles)  in  some  dispute,  and  be¬ 
ing  pressed  by  those  who  were  present  to 
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shake  hands  with  him  and  forgive  him,  Haz- 
litt  said,  “  Well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do.  I  am 
a  metaphysician,  and  don’t  mind  a  blow  ; 
nothing  but  an  idta  hurts  me.”  It  is  told  of 
Mr.  Robinson  (we  suppose  Crabbe  Robinson) 
that  upon  bis  receiving  his  6rst  brief  at  the 
bar,  he  immediately  went  to  Charles  Lamb 
to  tell  him  of  it,  when  Lamb  observed,  “  I 
suppose  you  addressed  that  line  of  Milton’s 
to  it,  *  Thou  first,  great  cause,  least  under¬ 
stood.’  ”  This  is  a  little  irreverent.;  but  there 
is  another  still  worse,  an  anecdote  of  a  Bish¬ 
op  saying  after  his  fourth  bottle,  striking  his* 
head  in  a  fit  of  maudlin  piety,  “  I  have 
been  a  great  sinner;  but  I  love  my  Redeem¬ 
er  !”  which  (if  it  were  not  too  hackneyed  to 
repeat)  might  be  coupled  with  the  well- 
known  joke  of  poor  Hook’s  on  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s  dinner.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
villanous  jest  of  pretty  much  the  same  or¬ 
der.  Lord  Kenyon  was  said  to  have  died  of 
eating  apple-pie  crust  at  breakfast,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  succeeded  him  ns  Chief 
Justice,  always  bowed  with  great  reverence 
to  apple-pie,  “  which,”  said  Jekyl,  “  we  used 
to  call  apple  pie-ty.”  Of  a  different  order 
is  a  hon  mot  of  Hogeis  on  hearing  that  Payne 
Knight,  who  was  a  very  bad  listener,  had  got 
very  deaf.  “  ’Tis  from  want  of  practice,” 
said  Rogers.  Amongst  many  reminiscences 
of  Curran  is  a  passage  from  bis  speech  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dub¬ 
lin  against  Astley  of  ihe  Amphitheatre  for 
acting  the  “  Lock  and  Key.”  “  My  Lord,” 
said  Curran,  “  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
this,  whether  the  said  *  Lock  and  Key’  is  to 
be  a  patent  one,  or  of  the  spring  and  tumbler 
kind.”  A  still  happier  bit  of  Curran’s  is  his 
witticism  on  Mr.  Phillips’  oratory,  in  which 
all  manner  of  tropes  were  mixed  up  in  exe¬ 
crable  taste  and  inextricable  confusion.  “  My 
dear  Tom,”  said  Curran,  “  it  will  never  do 
for  a  man  to  turn  painter  merely  upon  the 
strength  of  having  a  pot  of  colors  by  him, 
unless  he  knows  how  to  lay  them  on.” 
Poole,  who  was  always  dropping  pearls  in 
this  way,  appears  two  or  three  times  in  the 
diary.  Here  are  a  couple  of  specimens. 
Somebody  said,  after  hearing  Moore  sing  one 
of  his  own  melodies,  “  Everything  that’s  na¬ 
tional  is  delightful.”  “  Except  the  national 
debt,  ma’am,”  said  Poole.  Talking  of  the 
organs  in  Spurzbeim  and  Oall’s  craniological 
system,  Poole  said  he  supposed  a  drunkard 
had  a  barrel  organ.  Out  of  the  abundance 
of  Irish  anecdotes  (which,  strangely  enough, 
lose  much  of  their  point  in  the  telling)  this 
is  perhaps  the  best,  or  at  all  events  the  least 
known  :  an  Irish  country  squire,  who  used  to 


give  extravagant  entertainments,  was  remon¬ 
strated  with  for  treating  the  militia  in  bis 
neighborhood  to  claret,  when  whiskey-punch 
would  do  just  as  well  for  them :  “  You  are 
right,  my  dear  friend,”  he  answered,  “  but  I 
have  the  claret  on  tick,  and  where  the  devil 
would  I  get  credit  for  the  lemons  Of 
mistakes  made  by  the  French  in  the  use  of 
English  we  have  the  following  sample :  a 
young  French  lady  was  asked,  by  way  of 
compliment,  in  what  manner  she  had  con¬ 
trived  to  speak  English  so  well,  when  she 
rejjlied,  “  I  began  by  traducing  and  this 
is  balanced  by  a  blunder  on  the  other  side, 
related  by  Wordsworth  of  some  acquaintance 
I  of  his  who,  being  told,  amongst  other  things, 
to  go  and  see  the  Chapeau  de  Paille,  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  said  on  his  return,  "  I  saw  all  the  oth¬ 
er  things  you  mentioned,  but  as  for  the  straw- 
hat  manufactory  I  could  not  make  it  out.” 
Nothing  is  too  tiivial  for  a  corner  in  this  re¬ 
pertory  of  whimsicalities.  Here  is  a  typo¬ 
graphical  mistake  picked  out  of  an  Irish  pa¬ 
per.  In  giving  Mr.  Grant’s  speech  on  the 
Catholic  question,  instead  of  “  They  have 
taken  up  a  position  in  the  depth  of  tlie  mid¬ 
dle  ages,”  the  reporter  made  him  say, 
“  Tliey  have  taken  up  a  physician  in  the 
depth,  <fec.”  A  page  or  two  further  on  we 
have  a  still  more  ludicrous  misprint  taken 
from  an  American  edition  of  Giffard’s  Juve¬ 
nal,  where  the  Editor,  drawing  a  parallel  in 
the  preface  between  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
says,  “  Horace  was  of  an  easy  disposition, 
and  inclined  to  indolence” — the  printer  turns 
it  into  “  inclined  to  insolence.”  An  absurdi¬ 
ty  produced  by  the  transposition  of  words  is 
related  of  an  actor,  who  thus  delivered  the 
well-known  lines  in  “  King  Lear 

**  How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  thanks  it  is, 

To  have  a  toothless  child.” 

Even  conundrums  and  charades  are  not  de¬ 
spised  in  the  poet’s  memorahilia.  These 
snatches,  cdllected  out  of  the  recollections  of 
the  idle  amusements  of  the  evening,  bring  us 
back  to  the  follies  of  Whitehall,  in  the  days 
of  Charles  II.,  when  the  whole  court  used  to 
sit  round  in  a  circle  playing  at  “  Hunt  the 
Slipper,”  and  “  I  love  my  love  with  an  A.” 
Here  are  some  of  the  conundrums.  “Why 
doesn’t  U  go  out  to  dinner  with  the  rest  of 
the  alphabet?  Because  it  always  comes 
after  T.”  “  What  are  the  only  two  letters 

of  the  alphabet  that  have  eyes  ?  A  and  B, 
because  ABC  (see)  D.”  “  Why  is  a  man 

that  bets  on  the  letter  0  that  it  will  beat  P 
in  a  race  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  like  a 
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man  asking  for  one  sort  of  tobacco  and  get¬ 
ting  another  ?  Because  it  is  wrong  to  back 
O  (tobacco).*’  This  very  far-fetched  conun¬ 
drum  is  attributed  to  Beresford,  the  author 
of  “The  Miseries  of  Human  Life.”  The 
charades  are  indifferent  enough.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  given  as  Fox’s :  “  I  would  not  be 
my  drst  for  all  of  my  second  that  is  contained 
in  my  third.  Answer,  Scotland.”  The 
next,  which  is  more  in  the  way  of  a  riddle, 
and  is  very  neatly  expressed,  owes  its  pater¬ 
nity  to  one  of  the  Smiths :  “  Use  me  well. 
I’m  evtryhody ;  scratch  my  back.  I’m  no¬ 
body. — A  looking-glass  ” 

Innumerable  facetise,  neither  much  better 
nor  much  worse  than  these  specimens,  bub¬ 
ble  up  incessantly  to  the  surface  of  the  aer¬ 
ated  Journal.  They  were  blown  about  in 
the  literary  and  fashionable  circles,  in  which 
Moore  mixed,  by  graver,  no  less  than  by 
shallower,  people  than  himself  ;  and  helped 
to  relax  bis  mind  after  the  hard  work  of  the 
morning,  which  usually  consisted  in  writing 
verses  or — visiting,  the  harder  work,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  of  the  two.  The  mental  recreations  in 
which  he  ordinarily  took  refuge  from  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  day,  were  scarcely  of  a  more  ele¬ 
vated  character.  At  home  in  the  evenings 
he  constantly  amused  himself  by  reading 
aloud  some  Minerva  press  novel,  or  such 
volatile  comedies  as  “  A  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
Ache,”  or  “  The  Way  to  Get  Married.” 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  records  of  the  sus¬ 
tained  study  out  of  which  he  must  have 
built  up  his  knowledge,  which,  if  it  was  not 
accurate  or  systematic,  was,  at  least,  diversi¬ 
fied  and  extensive.  But  in  this  point  of 
view  he  was  like  Sheridan,  and  got  at  his  in¬ 
formation  by  random  through  all  sorts  of 
out-of-the  way  channels;  or,  like  the  bee, 
that  gathers  honey  from  weeds.  Industri¬ 
ous  be  unquestionably  was,  although  there 


are  few  traces  of  industry  in  his  daily  memo¬ 
randa.  If  he  did  not  work  with  regularity 
and  diligence  like  Southey,  he  produced  a 
vast  quantity  of  work,  all  admirable  and 
highly  finished  of  its  kind,  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  would  have  unfitted  most  other  men 
for  such  exertions.  He  generally  contrived 
to  accomplish  seventy  or  eighty  lines  a  week, 
sometimes  more,  while  he  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  round  of  visiting  and  dining  out,  balls, 
plays,  and  soii6es.  Late  convivialities  had 
not  then  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  day  and  evening  was  fre¬ 
quently  repaired  by  a  supper  which,  termi¬ 
nating  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  must  have  worn  out  any  constitution  ex¬ 
cept  one  so  carefully  preserved  in  its  own 
animal  spirits.  Through  all  these  scenes 
and  exertions  Moore  passed  unscathed,  and 
when  at  last  he  broke  down,  it  was  under 
the  infliction  of  domestic  calamities,  to  the 
poignancy  of  which  his  affectionate  nature 
rendered  him  peculiarly  sensitive.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  of  his  merits  that  he  maintained  his 
personal  independence  proudly  through  life, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  literary  world  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  literary 
men  to  emulate.  “  Mingling  careful  econo¬ 
my,”  observes  Lord  John  Russell,  “  with  an 
intense  love  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  society, 
he  managed,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  wife,  who  carried  on  for  him  the  de¬ 
tail  of  his  household,  to  struggle  through  all 
the  petty  annoyances  attendant  on  narrow 
means,  to  support  his  father,  mother,  and 
sister,  besides  his  own  family,  and  at  his 
death  he  left  no  debt  behind  him.”  'i'his  is 
a  rare  epitaph  for  a  poet,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  appreciated  in  a  country  where 
the  maxims  of  prudential  integrity  are  held 
even  in  higher  esteem  than  the  loftiest 
flights  of  genius. 


Milton’s  Kib-bose. — Mention  is  made  of 
Cromwell’s  skull;  so  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  tell  you  that  I  have  handled  one  of 
Milton’s  ribs.  Cowper  speaks  indignantly  of 
tbe  desecration  of  our  divine  poet’s  grave,  on 
which  shameful  occurrence  some  of  the  bones 
were  clandestinely  distiibuted.  One  fell  to 
the  lot  of  an  old  and  esteemed  friend,  and  be¬ 
tween  forty  five  and  fifty  years  ago,  at  his 
house,  not  many  miles  from  London,  1  have 
often  examined  the  said  rib- bone.  That  friend 
is  long  since  dead  ;  but  his  son,  now  in  tbe  vale 


of  years,  lives,  and  I  doubt  not,  from  the  re¬ 
verence  felt  to  the  great  author  of  Paradise 
Lost,  that  he  has  religiously  preserved  the 
precious  relic.  It  might  not  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  have  his  name  published ;  but  from 
his  tastes,  he — being  a  person  of  some  distinc¬ 
tion  in  literary  pursuits — is  likely  to  be  a 
reader  of  Notts  and  Queries,  and  if  this  should 
catch  his  eye,  be  may  be  induced  to  send  you 
some  particulars.  1  know  he  is  able  to  place 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. — Notes  and  Que¬ 
ries. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Reeiew. 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ROUSSEAU.* 


The  Extern  theory  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  may  be  illustrated  by  the  principle 
of  liberty.  It  is  that  immortal  spirit  which 
the  heroic  poets  describe  it  to  be ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  every  age  in  a  new  shape.  In  the 
ancient  republics  it  harmonized  in  beauty 
with  the  works  of  that  genius  which  it  made 
sublime.  It  was  a  ghastly  and  unnatural 
phantom  among  the  ruins  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  in  France.  Its  means  of  develop¬ 
ment  are,  like  its  aspect,  varied  into  a  new 
fashion  for  every  time  and  every  country. 
The  ostracism  of  statesmen  at  Athens  and 
the  stabbing  of  Cmsar  at  Rome,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Charles  and  the  assassination  of 
Marat,  arose  from  one  feeling  deeply  rooted 
in  human  nature.  It  suspected  Aristides 
and  trusted  Monk.  It  was  defended  by  the 
pious  eloquence  of  Milton ;  by  the  subtle 
logic  of  Dumarsais ;  by  the  daring  sophistry 
of  Volney  and  Voltaire ;  by  the  blasphemy 
of  Ilelvetius ;  and  by  the  fantastic,  but 
beautiful  declamation  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau. 

For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  liberty 
have  ignorantly  been  supposed  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  hostile  to  religion.  Such  an  error 
would  be  less  surprising  had  piety  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  writers  who  have  propa¬ 
gated  despotic  opinions.  Clarendon  possess¬ 
ed  faith,  but  Gibbon  scoffed  ;  Hume  was  a 
cold-blooded  inGdel,  and  Hobbes  was  a  blas¬ 
phemer.  If  Paine  eulogized  free  govern¬ 
ments,  Collins  libelled  them.  Diderot  and 
Dalembert,  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  were 
the  friends  of  republican  institutions ;  but 
Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  the  friends  of 
despotism,  were  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
also.  Therefore  it  is  not  only  unphilosophi- 
cal,  but  malicious,  to  identify  the  political 
principles  of  these  men  with  their  religious 
ideas.  We  have  no  more  right  to  say  that 
the  democratic  spirit  is  an  emanation  from 
impiety  because  Condorcet,  who  denied  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  denied  also  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  than  to  declare  that  monarchy  and 
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blasphemy  are  synonymous  terms  because  the 
sophist  of  Malmesbury  was  the  apologist  of 
both.  The  truth  is,  that  as  advocates  can¬ 
not  select  their  clients,  clients  are  often  un¬ 
able  to  secure  the  advocates  they  would 
choose  to  plead  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  misfortune  of  society,  and  has  been  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  every 
righteous  cause.  More  injury  has  been  done 
to  liberty  by  dangerous  friends — Jesuits  at 
one  time,  and  inGdels  at  another — than  by 
all  the  persecutions  which  tyrants  and  oli¬ 
garchies  have  devised  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  laws. 

Among  the  men  who,  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  aided  in  the  terriGc  revolu¬ 
tion  of  opinion  in  France,  Rousseau  was  the 
most  extraordinary.  His  moral  character, 
bis  religious  theories,  even  bis  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  were  problems  which  he  bequeathed 
to  posterity.  Unlike  all  other  human  beings, 
as  be  was,  he  only  perplexed  the  world  more 
hopelessly  by  endeavoring  to  describe  him¬ 
self.  Before  his  “  Confessions”  were  pub¬ 
lished,  there  was  a  cloud  about  him;  but 
when  these  appeared,  though  part  of  the 
old  mystery  was  dispelled,  a  new  one,  far 
more  impenetrable,  was  created.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  many  as  the  writers  are  who  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Rousseau, 
not  one  has  secured  the  concurrence  of  man¬ 
kind  with  his  views.  There  is  still  confusion ; 
there  are  still  contradictory  ideas.  To  some 
the  Genevese  sophist  is  even  now  an  inspired 
idiot ;  to  others  an  impostor,  mad  with 
vanity ; — a  philosopher  to  the  remnants  of 
the  Academy,  a  maniac  to  the  relics  of  the 
Borbonne.  A  whole  cabinet  of  literature  is 
divided,  therefore,  between  the  apologists, 
the  panegyrists,  the  detractors,  the  libellers, 
and  the  temperate  critics  of  Rousseau.  Burke 
paints  him  as  a  wild  conspirator,  with  a  rain¬ 
bow  fancy,  a  pen  bewitching  by  its  elo¬ 
quence,  and  a  mind  plunged  into  delirium 
by  the  study  of  phantasies.  Lord  John 
Russell  commemorates  him  as  the  false 
oracle  of  Geneva  pursuing  an  idea)  of  social 
virtue,  losing  himself  in  searching  it ;  but 
converting  and  deluding  an  entire  people. 
Baruel  points  him  out  as  a  l>ewildered 
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dreamer,  a  criminal  with  redeeming  qualities, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  lived, 
because  his  sophisms  were  so  persuasive  ; 
but  not  one  of  the  worst,  because  none  could 
approach  in  audacity  the  powerful  but  re¬ 
pulsive  genius  of  Voltaire.  The  French  drink 
in  his  doctrines,  and  venerate  his  ashes  in 
the  Pantheon ;  the  Germans  reject  his  theo¬ 
ries  as  too  aerial  to  be  in  unison  with  theirs ; 
the  English  read  his  “  Confessions,”  admire 
his  sentimental  reveries,  neglect  his  political 
works,  and  vituperate  or  ridicule  his  name. 
In  this  manner  the  discussion  has  gone  on 
through  more  than  half  a  century,  and  new 
apologists  or  detractors  appear  at  intervals 
to  assist  in  elucidating  or  obscuring  the 
truth. 

Rousseau’s  latest  critic  in  our  language  is 
Mr.  Bancroft;  in  his  own,  M.  Morin.  The 
American  historian  places  himself  between 
libel  and  panegyric,  to  draw  a  fair  character 
of  this  “  self- torturing  sophist,”  but  assumes 
a  tone  somewhat  too  conventional  for  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  on  which  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  avoid  consulting  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  registered  opinions.  The  French 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  like  a  Red- 
Cross  knight,  assailing  every  antagonist  of 
Rousseau  ;  defending  all  the  acts  of  his  life, 
and  all  the  motives  of  his  acts,  denying 
every  hostile  charge;  and  scathing  with 
every  contemptuous  invective  all  who  find 
a  blemish  in  the  conduct  or  morals  of 
Madame  de  Warens’  lover.  His  analysis 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  picture  of  Jean 
Jacques’  whole  career.  It  eliminates,  though 
not  entirely,  the  episodes  of  his  earlier  life ; 
but  finds  abundant  opportunity  to  prove  its 
own  boldness  and  determination,  by  defend¬ 
ing  all  the  most  equivocal  passages  of  the 
philosopher’s  career  after  he  retired  to  the 
Hermitage,  in  1757.  According  to  this  de¬ 
fence,  he  was  honest  in  his  intrigue  with 
Madame  D’Houdetot ;  he  was  excusable  in 
his  submission  to  the  younger  Levasseur ; 
he  was  pardonable  in  abandoning  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  suspicious  mercies  of  a  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital.  This  is  the  fault  of  all  apolo¬ 
gies.  'fhey  convert  crimes  into  virtues ; 
error  into  wisdom ;  weakness  into  elevation 
of  mind. 

In  touching  on  the  subject  which  M. 
Morin  has  so  laboriously  laid  open,  we  shall 
not  be  expected  to  describe  the  life  or  to 
analyze  the  character  of  Rousseau.  There 
are  conspicuous  points  in  both,  however, 
which  may  be  entered  upon  briefly,  that  we 
may  express  a  general  opinion  of  the  whole. 
Few  are  found,  with  the  flippancy  of  Gray, 


to  express  contempt  for  his  genius,  or  to 
deny  the  power  and  sweetness  of  his  pen. 
But  he  is  so  little  understood  that  a  criticism 
on  his  life  and  6pinion8  can  never  be  without 
its  interest. 

The  only  misfortune,  according  to  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  which  is  greater  than  that  of 
giving  birth  to  another,  is  that  of  being  bom 
yourself.  This  affectation  he  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  Rousseau,  who  describes  the  day 
of  his  birth  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  his 
life.  So,  perhaps,  it  was,  though  not  in  the 
sense  he  intended  ;  for  his  mother  died  on 
that  day,  leaving  him,  on  the  28lh  of  June, 
1712,  half  an  orphan,  to  the  care  of  his 
father,  a  humble  watchmaker  of  Geneva. 
His  education,  with  its  results,  justifies  the 
fears  of  those  who  dread  the  influence  on 
their  children’s  minds  of  an  unchecked  habit 
of  reading  romances.  Before  he  learned  one 
maxim  of  virtue  ;  before  he  was  on  his  guard 
against  a  single  temptation  ;  before  a  solitary 
moral  feeling,  or  one  religious  perception 
bad  been  introduced  into  his  breast,  he  was 
accustomed  to  pore  over  exciting  fictions, 
wild  stories,  appealing  to  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  passions  of  his  nature.  The  emotions 
which  thus  became  early  familiar  to  him,  the 
ideas  he  acquired  of  life,  the  brooding  dreams 
in  which  he  indulged,  all  tended  to  form  a 
character  originally  susceptible  to  any  pow¬ 
erful  impression.  The  groundwork,  there¬ 
fore,  of  his  disposition  was  the  agitation  of 
the  feelings,  and  the  pleasing  of  the  senses. 
From  this  state  he  passed  into  a  new  stage 
of  intellectual  existence.  He  threw  aside 
tales,  and  read  history, — the  narratives  of 
the  heroic  age,  the  lives  of  illustrious  Romans 
and  Greeks,  the  epic  of  ancient  liberty, 
which  inspired  him  with  the  free,  republican 
spirit  he  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
whole  race  speaking  a  language  in  common 
with  him.  He  also  derived  from  early 
teaching  a  taste  for  music,  exemplified  in  his 
later  years  by  many  beautiful  composilions. 
When  sent  to  school  he  learned,  not  quickly, 
but  well,  though  all  the  while  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  far  more  active  than  his  reasoning 
faculties.  He  felt  far  more  and  far  deeper 
than  he  thought.  It  was  this  which  was  at 
once  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  those  habits  of 
mind  which  rendered  him  so  miserable  to 
himself,  and  so  unintelligible  to  others. 

The  moral  education  of  Rousseau,  though 
he  is  not  willing  to  reveal  the  truth,  was  of 
a  very  equivocal  character.  At  home,  the 
code  of  French  romances  instilled  into  him 
his  first  and  very  false  ideas  of  honor ;  at 
school,  he  was  initiated  into  the  practice  of 
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concealment,  of  disobedience,  and  of  false¬ 
hood  ;  under  bis  father’s  roof,  again,  he  was 
a  licensed  idler,  and  then,  when  apprenticed 
to  an  engraver,  the  cruelty. and  selfishness 
of  his  master,  interpreted  by  the  dangerous 
sophistry  of  youth,  formed  a  justification  for 
positive  offences  as  well  as  neglect  of  duty. 
His  pleas  to  himself  are  singularly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  state  of  mind.  He  wis 
watched  at  his  work,  therefore  he  cunningly 
eluded  it.  He  was  not  permitted  to  share 
in  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  therefore  he 
stole  what  would  compensate  for  the  things 
thus  withheld.  By  such  a  process  his  mind 
became  hardened  against  virtuous  impres¬ 
sions.  He  grew  selfish,  sensual,  and  greedy. 

The  cruelty  of  his  master  at  length 
caused  him  to  run  away.  He  escaped  to 
Compignon,  met  with  the  Cur6,  who  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  apostatize  from  the  Reform¬ 
ers’  faith,  and  was  by  him  directed  to  the 
mansion  of  Madame  de  Warens,  at  Annecy. 
That  woman,  at  his  first  sight  of  her,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence  upon  him.  He  could  little  have 
foreseen  then  that  he  was  to  become  her 
lover,  the  master  of  her  heart,  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  her  secrets ;  nor  she  that  he  would 
be  her  jealous  tyrant,  that  he  would  expose 
to  the  world  all  the  acts  of  her  life,  that  he 
would  reveal  every  scandalous  episode  of 
their  intercourse,  and  fix  her  name  forever, 
as  a  less  vulgar  Theodora,  among  the  female 
characters  disreputable  in  history.  She 
then,  however,  by  the  aid  of  some  ecclesi¬ 
astics,  sent  him  to  Turin  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  embraced,  though  confessing  it  was 
the  act  of  a  bandit  to  yield  up  his  creed  for 
the  sake  of  easier  means  of  life.  In  two 
months  he  left  the  college,  with  twenty 
francs  as  the  purchase- money  of  his  aposta¬ 
sy,  and  enter^  the  service  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Yercellis.  In  her  house  occurred  that 
famous  incident  which  fixes  a  deep  moral 
stain  on  the  early  life  of  Rousseau.  There 
was  a  piece  of  ribbon,  rose-colored,  with  sil¬ 
ver  flowers,  old  and  faded,  but  handsome, 
nevertheless.  He  desired  to  possess  it.  He 
was  dishonest,  and  he  stole  it.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  all.  There  was  in  the  house  a 
poor  country  maid,  an  innocent,  pretty  girl, 
never  known  to  have  committed  an  unworthy 
action.  When  the  ribbon  was  inquired  for, 
it  was  found  in  the  possession  of  Rousseau, 
who  was  base  enough  to  accuse  this  girl  of 
having  stolen  and  given  it  to  him.  He  was 
confronted  with  her,  but  persisted  in  the 
charge;  and  she  implored  him,  with  tears. 


as  she  had  never  wronged  him,  not  so  bit¬ 
terly  to  wrong  her,  and  when  he  continued 
his  assertions,  said, — “  Well,  Rousseau,  I 
would  not  be  in  your  place.”  She  was  dis¬ 
missed,  ruined,  and  was  never  more  heard 
of.  All  the  atonement  he  ever  made  for 
this  crime  was  to  reveal  it  in  his  “  Confes¬ 
sions.”  It  appears  frivolous  to  search  by 
any  subtle  analysis  of  his  character  for  an 
explanation  of  this  event.  A  theft  and  a  lie 
were  committed  by  him,  without  scruple ; 
the  only  singular  fact  being  that,  afterwards, 
without  any  necessity,  he  made  them  known 
to  the  world. 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  remember 
that  he  was  then  but  a  youth,  and  that  this 
was  his  last  offence  of  a  similar  character. 
His  morals,  however,  considered  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view,  were  impure  and  dis¬ 
graceful.  Not  to  touch  upon  his  earlier  con¬ 
fessions,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  while  he 
was  exacting  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
from  L^onore  de  Warens,  he  was  intriguing 
with  other  women ;  that  his  connection  with 
Madame  D’Houdetot  was  far  from  reputa¬ 
ble  ;  that  he  only  married  Therese  de  La- 
vasseur  when  he  was  approaching  old  age ; 
and  that  when  she  had  become  his  wife,  he 
absolutely  connived  at  her  infringements  of 
the  first  moral  law.  There  is  no  apology 
for  these  episodes  of  his  life,  unless  that  be 
virtue  in  a  man  of  genius  which  in  a  common 
man  is  vice — a  theory  not  only  dangerous  in 
itself,  but  so  absurd  that  it  cannot  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  instant  be  defended. 

The  explanation  of  Rousseau’s  other 
faults,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  his  exces¬ 
sive  vanity.  He  sighed  for  admiration,  es¬ 
pecially  the  admiration  of  women.  But 
there  was  this  peculiarity  in  his  conceit :  he 
did  not  desire  the  applause  of  all  alike,  but 
only  of  such  as  he  could  himself  conceive  an 
attachment  for.  He  would,  without  regret, 
be  indifferent  to  those  who  were  indifferent 
to  him.  An  amusing  incident  in  illustration 
of  this  occurred  when  he  was  valet  in  the 
service  of  Count  Gouvon,  in  Turin.  There 
was  in  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  de  Breiel 
a  young  lady  of  extreme  beauty,  but  proud 
and  cold  to  all  beneath  her.  From  her 
Rousseau  sought,  and  long  in  vain,  to  win  a 
single  look  of  regard.  At  length,  one  day  a 
dinner-party  took  place,  and  Jean  Jacques 
waited  at  table.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  etymology  of  some  idiomatic  French 
phrase.  Various  were  the  learned  theories 
set  forth,  but  the  real  explanation  baffled 
them  all,  for  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  acquire¬ 
ments  was  needed  to  solve  the  point,  l^us- 
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Beao  was  observed  to  smile,  as  he  heard 
diplomatists  and  ecclesiastics  by  turns  taking 
up  the  dispute  and  abandoning  it  in  despair. 
His  master  noticed  this,  and  asked  him  if  he 
bad  anything  to  observe.  Then  quietly,  but 
conddently,  he  decomposed  the  sentence 
under  analysis  into  its  original  parts,  traced 
each  word  back  to  its  orig.n,  and  made  the 
whole  so  luminous  that  no  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  it  could  remain.  Every 
one  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  him.  But 
Jean  Jacques  cared  not  a  whit  for  their  ap¬ 
plause,  for  he  was  furtively  looking  to  see 
whether  Mademoiselle  de  Breiel  took  any 
notice  of  him ;  and  when  be  saw  that  she 
too  was  smiling,  his  whole  frame  trembled 
with  mixed  emotions,  partly  of  pride,  but 
partly  also  with  a  tenderness  towards  her 
which  he  hardly  dared  to  confess  even  to 
himself. 

From  Turin  Rousseau  returned  to  Anne¬ 
cy,  and  there,  or  at  Charmette,  lived  for  a 
long  while  with  Madame  de  Warens.  His 
intercourse  with  her,  with  the  exception  of 
some  interruptions  caused  by  an  excursion  in 
Switzerland  and  a  visit  to  Paris,  wa.s  con¬ 
stant.  With  her  he  studied  Locke.  Male- 
branche,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  and  other 
authors,  training  his  mind  up  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  political  theories,  and  directing 
many  of  his  inquiries  to  religion.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  faithful  friend  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  her  to  be,  and  though  he  was  lax  to 
excess  in  his  own  conduct,  her  desertion 
grieved  him  bitterlv.  However,  his  energy 
soon  directed  him  to  the  capital,  and  thence, 
in  the  position  of  secretary,  to  Venice,  where 
his  taste  for  Italian  music  was  cultivated, 
and  he  conceived  the  design  of  his  tirst 
opera.  Returning  to  France,  he  commenced 
that  splendid  literary  career  which  speedily 
gave  him  universal  fame ;  but  his  works  of¬ 
fended  the  crown,  the  church,  the  powerful 
ranks  of  society,  and  be  was,  in  consequence, 
compelled  to  fly  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  and 
thence  to  a  rural  seclusion  in  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Even  there  he 
could  not  remain  in  quietness.  The  clergy, 
by  the  aid  of  the  populace,  drove  him  from 
point  to  point  until  he  sought  refuge  in 
England. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of 
Rousseau’s  mind,  and  one  which  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  his  works.  His  mono¬ 
mania  was,  to  believe  that  all  the  world 
persecuted  him.  Some  have  affirmed  and 
some  have  denied  this,  while  others  again 
declare  that  be  was  justified  iu  the  idea. 


We  will  admit  that  he  was  pursued  by 
malignity  to  every  place  he  visited,  but  had 
he  been  a  good  man,  had  he  not  persecuted 
himself,  he  need  not  have  felt  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  In  youth  he  destroyed 
his  constitution  by  excesses ;  he  made  every 
misfortune  worse  by  his  manner  of  endur¬ 
ing  it.  When  he  was  humiliated  by  being 
forbidden  to  eat  his  master’s  asparagus  or 
apples,  he  degraded  himself  infinitely  more 
by  stealing  them.  When  he  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  valet,  he  went  a  thousand 
degrees  lower,  and  became  a  thief.  When 
Madame  de  Warens  deserted  him,  he  was 
unable  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  be  had  acted  with  fidelity  towards  her. 
When  he  was  an  outcast  from  society,  be 
made  his  children  aliens  from  their  father. 
When  bis  wife  wronged  him,  be  was  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  her  oflences.  And,  finally, 
when  he  summed  up  the  record  of  his  life, 
he  blackened  his  own  fame,  destroyed  the 
fame  of  others,  and  left  a  confession  which  b 
of  value  as  a  lesson,  but,  in  our  opinion,  has 
been  far  more  prolific  of  evil  than  of  good. 

Therefore,  though  Rousseau  might  justly 
complain  that  many  others  were  false  to  him, 
he  could  never  boast  that  he  had  been  true 
to  himself.  This,  while  it  lessens  our  com¬ 
miseration  for  the  pitiable  victim  of  his  own 
caprices,  does  not,  however,  diminish  in  any 
degree  the  opprobrium  which  attaches  to  bis 
persecutors.  They  were  not  all,  it  is  true, 
equally  reprehensible,  because  they  acted 
under  different  conditions,  and  from  motives 
the  most  various.  When  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  attacked  him,  it  was  upon  their  tra¬ 
ditionary  principle  that  a  political  reformer 
should  be  rooted  out  from  society.  He  as¬ 
sailed  them  and  they  assailed  him.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  they  ruled  by  the 
right  of  power  alone,  and  that  the  people 
were  only  bound  to  obey  as  long  as  they 
were  themselves  weak.  He  showed  them  to 
be  corrupt,  fraudulent,  tyrannical.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  turned  his 
weapons  against  himself,  and  sought  to  ex¬ 
clude  him  from  every  opportunity  to  propa¬ 
gate  his  ideas.  It  is  even  intelligible  bow 
they  were  animated  to  employ  slander  and 
vituperation  to  defame  him.  When  men 
are  charged  with  great  crimes,  which  they 
cannot  deny,  they  usually  malign  their  ac- 
cusors,  in  the  hope  of  turning  against  them 
the  obloquy  intended  for  themselves. 

This,  we  say,  we  can  understand.  We 
can  understand,  too,  why  the  clergy  of 
France,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Europe,  per¬ 
secuted  Rousseau.  Whatever  his  apologists 
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may  say,  he  was  a  blasphemer  against  the 
ChristUn  religion,  and,  consequently,  against 
all  religion,  although  he  did  not  employ  the 
vile  and  coarse  invectives  made  use  of  by 
Voltaire.  His  system  undoubtedly  tended 
to  the  subversion  of  the  national  faith. 
Even  the  belief  in  a  divinity  was  not  6zed  in 
bis  mind.  His  creed  was  a  caprice.  One 
day  we  find  him  saying,  “  I  am  certain  that 
exists  of  himself but  shortly  after 
we  find,  “  Frankly  I  confess  that  neither  the 
pro  nor  con  (on  the  existence  of  Ood)  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  demonstrated.”  The  same  va¬ 
riableness  characterized  many  of  his  other 
opinions.  He  loved  the  sciences,  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  crown  from  those  who  reviled 
them.  He  wrote  against  dramatic  perfor¬ 
mances,  yet  compost  several  operas.  He 
extolled  the  amenities  of  friendship,  and 
sought  friends,  yet  broke  faith  with  many 
of  them.  He  not  only  praised,  but  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  of  virtue,  yet  daily  com¬ 
mitted  an  infringement  of  its  laws.  He 
confesses  a  hundred  base  and  humiliating  ac¬ 
tions,  yet  vaunts  himself  as  a  paragon  of 
men.  He  writes  the  most  beautiful  advice 
for  mothers,  yet  abandons  bis  own  children  ; 
spends  years  in  elaborating  a  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation — pernicious  though  it  was — yet  al¬ 
lows  his  offspring  to  sink  among  the  name¬ 
less  swarms  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  excite  wonder  that  this 
man  fluctuated  in  his  religious  belief.  At  | 
one  time  he  apostatized  for  the  sake,  he  con¬ 
fesses,  of  gain,  that  he  might  live  as  a  pen¬ 
sioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends.  At  an¬ 
other,  rather  than  receive  any  one’s  bounty, 
be  condemned  himself  to  copy  music  at  three- 
half  pence  a  page,  when  be  might  have  been 
writing  works,  every  line  of  which  an  after 
generation  would  have  prized  moie  than 
gold. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Rous¬ 
seau  was  not  a  Christian.  He  assailed  reli¬ 
gion,  and  in  an  ignorant  country  like  France, 
he  assailed  it  with  the  more  effect  because  a 
venal  church  had  become  the  reproach  of 
Europe  through  its  cupidity  and  corruption. 
Corrupt  as  it  was,  however,  the  clergy  were 
interested  in  upholding  it,  and,  therefore, 
when  Jean  Jacques  assaulted  it,  they  natu¬ 
rally  directed  their  persecutions  against  him. 
We  may,  indeed,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own 
age,  believe  that  the  wise  reply  to  his  decla¬ 
mation  would  have  been  to  have  reformed 
their  church  and  defended  their  religion,  and 
not  to  have  pelted  him  with  stones  at  Motier, 
or  forged  libels  on  bis  personal  character  at 
Paris.  Christianity  conquers  without  perse¬ 


cution,  which  only  exalts  to  martyrdom  the 
miserable  creatures  that  suffer  it.  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century  this  was  not  understood. 
It  was  thought  right  to  strangle  every  one 
who  spoke  as  an  enemy  ;  and,  accordingly, 
Rousseau  saw  his  books  burned,  and  was 
compelled  to  become  an  exile  in  search  of  an 
asylum. 

This,  also,  we  can  understand.  But  what 
we  cannot  understand  is  the  baseness,  the 
virulence,  the  duplicity,  with  which  men  who 
shared  his  opinions,  who  joined  in  his  labors, 
who  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  called  them¬ 
selves  his  friends,  slandered,  reviled,  and  per¬ 
secuted  him.  Horace  Walpole  forged  a  let¬ 
ter  in  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Second,  in 
which  Rousseau’s  monomania  was  confessed 
and  put  in  a  ridiculous  light,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
cite  obloquy  and  contempt  against  him  in 
England.  Such  an  act,  committed  by  such 
a  man,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  comprehend. 
There  was  very  little  that  was  respectable  in 
Horace  Walpole.  There  was  very  little  that 
was  remarkable,  except  his  vanity,  his  stu¬ 
pidity,  and  hU  want  of  principle.  He,  con¬ 
sequently,  might  have  been  expected  to  play 
a  little  part.  But  why  David  Hume,  the 
obsolete  historian,  should  court  Rousseau, 
and  flatter  him,  and  give  him  hospitality, 
while  he  was  intriguing  with  his  enemies, 
circulating  calumnies  against  him,  and  ridi¬ 
culing  bis  character,  is  not  so  easily  explain¬ 
ed.  Nor  is  there  any  intelligible  reason  as¬ 
signed,  that  Diderot,  Voltaire,  d’Alembert, 
Helvetius,  and  Grimm  should  pursue  him 
with  such  inveterate  malignity,  and  conspire 
his  ruin,  while  they  propagated  his  works  and 
applauded  them,  unless  we  believe  they 
were  jealous  of  his  fume,  or,  which  is  still 
more  probable,  that  they  were  irritated  by 
his  refusal  to  become  their  tool. 

This  concourse  of  men,  remarkable  for 
their  talent,  but  odious  for  their  hostility  to 
the  Christian  truth,  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  modern  history  of 
Europe.  What  phenomenon  in  literature 
was  ever  so  extraordinary  as  the  Encyclopi- 
die  t  What  machine  was  ever  so  cunningly 
devised  ?  Had  it  been  impregnated  simply 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  had  it  been  de¬ 
signed  only  to  overthrow  the  government, 
and  had  it  not  been  filled  with  impiety  and 
impurity,  humanity  would  have  blessed  its 
labors.  Had  the  Puritan  spirit  given  its 
vitality  to  all  this  genius,  what  a  revolution 
would  that  of  France  have  been  1  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  the  corruption  of  politics  pro¬ 
duced  the  scandal  of  Christianity  ;  atheism, 
and  not  religion,  was  offered  as  the  cure  of 
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superstition,  just  as  servitude,  and  not  free¬ 
dom,  has  b^n  proposed  as  tlie  cure  for 
anarchy.  In  reality,  however,  the  Romish 
church  opened  its  gates  to  inBdelity.  The 
Encyclopiedisls  were  natural  successors  to 
the  four  and  twenty  fathers  of  Escobar  ;  the 
monasteries  produced  the  academies,  and  the 
sophists  triumphed  for  awhile,  because  the 
Jesuits — the  pope’s  life-guards,  as  Frederic 
the  Second  called  them — had  been  triumph¬ 
ant  a  century  before. 

From  this  school  of  writers,  however,  it 
is  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to'  separate 
Rousseau.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions 
and  weak  principles,  whose  power  of  imagin¬ 
ing  was  equal  to  his  power  of  feeling,  and 
this  seduced  him  into  every  folly  and  every 
critie  that  held  out  an  enticing  reward.  Be¬ 
ing  long  without  a  moral  dictator  in  that 
conscience  which  he  himself  describes  as  a 
law  anterior  to  opinion,  he  seldom  resisted 
an  impulse,  of  whatever  kind,  provided  it 
offered  to  secure  him  some  pleasure.  In  the 
same  manner,  being  without  religious  con¬ 
viction,  he  made  up  his  faith  of  fancies,  and 
was  little  scrupulous  in  the  dissemination  of 
impious  notions.  Yet  he  was  not  guilty  of 
that  gratuitous  wickedness  which  prompted 
the  abominable  blasphemies  of  Diderot,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  Voltaire.  If  he  was  an  in¬ 
tellectual  Robespierre,  they  were  the  Dantons 
of  literature, — eloquent  indeed,  but  cold 
blooded,  repulsive,  and  deformed. 

The  social  theories  of  Rousseau  were  blot¬ 
ted  by  the  prevailing  sin  of  his  life.  Of  the 
relations  between  man  and  woman,  though 
he  could  expound  the  noblest  law,  he  gene¬ 
rally  propagated  a  lax  idea.  His  example 
also  was  vicious  in  the  extreme.  He  spent 
in  dissoluteness  his  best  years,  and  then 
marrving  the  very  woman  who  had  least 
claim  to  be  his  wife,  deserted  her  children 
and  his  own.  Nevertheless  he  was  to  some 
friends  very  faithful,  and,  in  his  system  for 
the  reconstruction  of  society,  he  recognized 
occasionally  the  purest  principles. 

It  is  as  a  politician  that  we  can  most  res¬ 
pect  Rousseau.  In  many  passages  he  is  vio¬ 
lent,  in  many  vague,  in  many  fantastical. 
Yet,  in  the  “  Discourse  on  the  Inequality  of 
Man,”  and  in  the  Social  Contract,”  he  dis- 
^  plays  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
government,  and  of  the  relations  between 
people  and  rulers.  So  completely  was  he 
master  of  the  political  condition  of  Christen¬ 
dom  that  he  predicted,  with  singular  accura¬ 
cy,  many  events  which  afterwards  happened, 
^me  ot  his  forebodings  referred  to  a  period 
remoter  than  that  at  which  we  have  arrived. 


and  more  than  one  of  them  seems  likely  to 
be  fulfilled.  Perhaps  there  are  those  who 
will  not  be  disinclined  to  attach  some  faith 
to  the  following: — “The  empire  of  Russia 
will  endeavor  to  subjugate  Europe ;  but  in 
the  struggle  will  herself  be  conquered.  Her 
Tartar  subjects,  or  her  neighbors,  will  become 
her  masters.” 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  points  that  the 
value  of  Rousseau’s  political  writings  consist. 

It  is  in  the  fine  analysis  of  the  principles 
upon  which  despotism  is  founded,  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  truths  by  the  diffusion  of  which 
it  is  undermined ;  in  the  description  of  the 
true  nature  and  duties  of  governments,  and 
the  true  rights  and  duties  of  nations.  In 
this  the  philosopher  is  unrivalled.  He  came 
with  his  fiery  inspiration,  and  quickened  in 
France  the  principles  of  a  liberty  which  she 
will  assuredly  one  day  enjoy,  in  spile  of  the 
burlesque  of  empire  enacting  in  her  capital. 

A  writer  in  the  “  Biographical  Magazine” 
has  said  that  it  was  well  that  Hume,  the 
panegyrist  of  Monk,  should  be  the  maligner 
of  Rousseau.  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards’  con¬ 
tributor  is  of  this  opinion,  and,  we  think, 
rightly ;  but  there  have  been  others,  and 
lately,  who  have  remarked  that  this  was  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  Tory  historian 
falsified  the  character  of  a  public  man.  For 
ourselves,  had  he  in  his  correspondence  done 
justice  to  Rousseau,  we  should  almost  say 
that  Rousseau’s  character  was  the  only  one 
which  he  had  not  falsified.  But  he  was  a 
consistent  libeller.  Narrative  and  letters 
harmonize  with  their  calumnies  on  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  their  apologies  of  profligacy.  In 
fact,  the  only  pity  is  that  Hume  did  not 
choose  from  France  a  better  man  to  slander 
than  Rousseau.  But,  we  doubt  whether 
Rousseau  lost  more  in  the  estimation  of  man¬ 
kind  through  the  unscrupulous  detraction  of 
one  who  had  all  the  ferocity  of  a  bigot, 
without  a  bigot’s  sincerity,  or  through  the 
uncompromising  eulogiums  of  his  admirers. 
Unfortunately,  the  critics  are  few,  and  a  man 
must  either  be  pilloried  as  a  criminal  or  con¬ 
secrated  as  a  martyr. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  an 
apologist  for  Rousseau.  What  he  concedes 
to  his  detractors  is  what  a  friend  would  be 
most  readily  inclined  to  grant,  and  what 
they  are  not  by  any  means  most  solicitous  to 
prove.  But  in  the  main  characteristics  of 
his  nature ;  in  the  great  episodes  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  ;  in  all  that  decides  the  reputation  of 
a  man,  Jean  Jacques  was,  according  to  M. 
Morin,  noble,  and  pore,  though  his  fame  has 
been  clouded  by  half  a  century  of  poeihu- 
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mous  persecution.  We  have  gone  through 
the  vindication  with  much  interest,  and  are 
prepared  to  accredit  it  as  a  work  of  consider¬ 
able  historical  value.  The  writer,  though  he 
tries  to  prove  too  much,'  does  not  declaim, 
but  analyzes  all  the  materials  from  which  a 
life  of  Rousseau  can  be  written.  He  passes 
over  indeed  the  equivocal  passages,  of  his 
life,  up  to  1757,  but  after  that  date  succeeds 
in  clearing  his  name  from  much  of  the  oblo¬ 
quy  attaching  to  it.  Above  all  he  triumph¬ 
antly  convicts  the  band  of  hypocrites  who  la¬ 
bored  with  such  industrious  malice  to  distort 
every  circumstance  connected  with  him  from 
his  retreat  to  the  hermitage,  which  they  im¬ 
puted  to  meanness,  to  his  death,  which  they 
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ascribed' to  poison.  From  the  guilt  of  sui¬ 
cide,  we  think  that  history  may  now  fairly 
exonerate  Rousseau.  He  died  naturally,  in 
1778,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who,  in  his  lat¬ 
ter  days,  behaved  with  great  affection  to 
him. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  well  to  lose  all  the  beauty  of 
Rousseau’s  works,  if  the  world  could  have 
been  spared  the  vice  he  propagated.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  this,  certainly  we  must 
grieve  that  so  much  eloquence,  so  much 
learning,  and  so  much  wisdom,  were  not  be¬ 
queathed  by  a  more  pious  and  less  irreligious 
man. 
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There  are  times  in  the  histories  af  all 
nations  which  are  strangely  productive  of 
great  minds.  After  a  long  dark  winter  of 
sluggish  inactivity,  a  spring  lime  comes  upon 
the  mind  of  the  world  as  well  as  upon  the 
earth.  The  sun  of  knowledge  and  the  dews 
of  faith  soften  the  clods  and  warm  them  into 
life,  and  then  the  seeds  which  have  been 
dropped  on  the  soil  of  humanity  begin  to 
germinate  and  prepare  to  put  forth  their  har¬ 
vest.  Such  a  period  in  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  that  which  preceded  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Up  to  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry, 
superstition  had  dominated  over  art,  set  limits 
to  science,  confined  intellect  within  a  narrow 
circle,  and  banned  free  thought.  The  world’s 
heart  and  brain  were  as  though  they  were 
dead,  so  faint  was  the  action  of  one,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  hood  of  the  monk — so 
faint  the  pulsation  of  the  other  beneath  its 
ecclesiastical  shroud.  Philosophers  were  fain 
to  bide  their  lore  within  the  recesses  of  their 
studies,  for  fear  that  it  might  offend  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Church — and  men  spake  of  the 
thoughts  which  began  to  beam  in  upon  their 
souls  as  though  truth  were  a  crime.  But 
there  were  men  who,  like  Galileo,  spake  with 
the  voices  which  echoed  to  them  out  of  the 
recesses  of  nature,  and  braved  the  dungeon 
— there  were  martyrs  who  like  the  Lollards, 


proclaimed  the  faith  which  was  in  them,  and 
dared  the  slake  and  the  dame.  The  first  blow 
at  a  system  thoroughly  rotten,  seals  its  fate. 
Its  end  may  be  delayed  or  put  off — but  from 
that  mom^t  it  is  written  on  the  page  of  the' 
future,  for 

Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Human  thought  often  errs,  but  it  has  this 
godlike  quality,  that  in  the  end  it  always 
lends  to  the  right.  Keep  it  still,  silent,  im¬ 
movable — shut  it  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
from  which  the  air  of  knowledge  is  thorough- , 
ly  excluded,  it  will  remain  latent — let  but  a 
breath  enter  its  prison-house,  and  it  begins 
to  wake — it  ceases  to  be  compressible — it 
grows,  and  puts  a  firm  grasp  on  power.  It  is 
a  beautiful  story,  that  in  the  Arabian  Nights’ 
Tales  where  the  fisherman  draws  up  in  bis 
net  the  vessel  pealed  with  the  magic  signet  of 
Solomon.  When  he  opened  it  there  arose 
from  it  a  cloud — that  cloud  became  a  giant 
threatening  him  with  destruction.  That  is 
bow  thought  was  imprisoned  ;  but  when  once 
the  seal  was  off  its  prison-house,  it  grew  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  force  it  back  into  the  narrow  cell  from 
which  it  had  emerged.  ^ 
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It  has  been  said  that  great  men  make  i 
great  times.  Invert  the  sentence  and  it  is 
still  true — great  limes  make  great  men.  Those  j 
who  recognise  the  providential  government  of 
the  world,  note  its  workings  in  this,  that  a 
crisis  brings  the  men  fitted  to  meet  it ;  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  danger  ever  follows 
the  means  of  safety.  If  it  were  our  task  to 
trace  the  progress  of  humanity,  we  might 
show  how,  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
marked  the  era  of  tlie  Reformation,  came 
intellectual  power  from  which  rose  Shake- 
spere  and  his  contemporaries,  and  how  the 
two  blended  to  produce  the  pure,  earnest, 
unwavering,  stern  faith  of  the  puritans.  But 
that  is  not  our  purpose.  We  may  only  so 
far  touch  history  as  to  observe  the  general 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  accom¬ 
panied  a  particular  life — only  so  far  indulge 
in  speculation  as  to  trace  the  connection  of 
the  wide  spread  cause  with  the  one  effect 
which  forms  our  subject.  That  we  have 
attempted  to  do  as  briefly  as  may  be ;  and 
now  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

At  the  town  of  Kingston-on-IIull,  where 
the  broad  Ilumber  floats  between  verdant 
banks  to  the  sea,  stands  a  monument  bearing  ■ 
the  following  inscription  :  “  Near  this  place 
lyeth  the  body  of  Andrew  Marvell,  Eiq.,  a 
man  so  endowed  by  nature,  so  improved  by 
education,  study,  and  travel,  so  consummated 
by  experience,  that  joining  the  peculiar  graces  ' 
of  wit  and  learning  with  a  singular  penetration  i 
and  strength  of  judgment ;  and  exercising  all  | 
these  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  with  an 
unutterable  steadiness  in  the  ways  of  virtue, 
he  became  the  ornament  and  example  of  his 
age,  beloved  by  good  men,  feared  by  bad, 
admired  by  all,  though  imitated  by  few,  and 
scarce  paralleled  by  any.  But  a  tombstone 
can  neither  contain  hU  character,  nor  is  mar¬ 
ble  necessary  to  transmit  it  to  posterity  ;  it  is 
engraved  in  the  minds  of  this  generation,  and 
will  always  be  legible  in  his  inimitable  writ¬ 
ings,  nevertheless.  He  having  served  twenty 
years  in  Parliament,  and  that  with  such  wis¬ 
dom,  dexterity,  and  courage,  as  becomes  a 
true  patriot,  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-IIull, 
from  whence  he  was  deputed  to  that  assem¬ 
bly,  lamenting  in  his  death  the  public  loss, 
have  erected  this  monument  of  their  grief 
and  their  gratitude,  1688.” 

I  has  teen  observed  by  a  satirist,  that  if 
the  testimony  of  tombstones  is  to  be  taken, 
the  living  have  sadly  degenerated  from  the 
virtues  of  the  dead.  Monuments  are  so  in¬ 
fected  with  the  vice  of  flattery,  that  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions  are  not  often  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  ;  but  this  tombstone  is  as  much 


a  verity  as  the  man  whom  it  commemorates. 
Andrew  Marvell  was  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
the  old  English  worthies.  The  friend  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  John  Milton,  he 
shared  the  firm  adherence  to  a  settled  purpose 
of  the  one,  and  the  stern  truthfulness  of  the 
other,  to  which  he  added  those  lighter  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  men  as  loveable  in  private  life 
ns  high  virtue  makes  them  estimable  in  public. 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  to  look  into  the 
heart  of  such  a  man  ;  to  know  what  he 
thought  and  how  he  lived — to  distinguish 
from  the  broad  stream  of  life  the  current  of 
his  existence,  and  to  trace  in  the  great  web 
of  history  the  threads  which  he  wove  into  it. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  then,  Andrrw 
Marvell  was  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
in  the  year  1620.  His  parents  were  in  good 
circumstances,  and  his  boyhood  passed  off 
without  distinction.  Quick,  versatile,  and 
playful,  he  passed  through  the  earlier  stages 
of  education  with  credit,  but  without  exciting 
suspicion  of  coming  greatness.  The  first 
stage  of  learning  passed,  Andrew  Marvell, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  At  this  time  the  clergy  of  the  Romish 
I  Church  had  somewhat  revived  from  the 
stunning-blow  they  received  at  their  over¬ 
throw.  They  looked  for  brighter  times, 
when  kings  should  bow  their  heads  beneath 
the  pastoral  crook,  and  princes  walk  bare- 
I  headed  in  their  processions.  With  that 
startling  vitality  which  has  ever  marked  the 
propagandists  of  that  faith,  abrogated 
by  our  forefathers,  they  had  risen  from 
their  defeat  like  a  cork,  for  a  moment 
i  submerged  by  the  whelming  waves.  With 
that  persevering,  self-devoting  energy  which 
has  ever  characterized  their  efforts,  they 
were  seeking  to  weave  their  meshes  round 
the  young  minds  of  the  age.  Moving  stealth¬ 
ily,  under  one  disguise  or  another,  the  Je¬ 
suits  were  in  the  universities  spreading  their 
snares  around.  The  agents  of  this  society 
fastened  on  Andrew  Marvell ;  and,  in  youth, 
his  was  a  nature  fitted  for  them  to  act  upon. 
Joined  to  a  clear  intellect  he  bad  a  sensitive 
temperament  and  an  impulsive  nature.  His 
devotional  feelings  were  strong,  and  his  po¬ 
etic  instincts  led  him  to  love  that  which 
was  venerable.  Young,  ardent,  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  they  infused  doubts  into  his  mind 
before  which  his  soul  trembled.  They 
pointed  to  erring  wisdom  in  order  to  elevate 
infallible  authority.  They  worked  on  the 
modest  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  to  induce 
him  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  which  had  endured  for  ages.  They 
painted  the  new  form  of  worship  as  a  dark 
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cloud  which  would  pass  away  from  the  sky 
of  faith  and  leave  it  bright  and  serene  as 
ever;  and  they  appealed  to  the  chivalrous 
feeling  of  which  he  was  full,  coloring  the 
sacrifice  which  would  attend  a  change  of  re¬ 
ligion,  with  the  tinge  of  noble  self-devoted- 
ness  to  right.  It  was  probably  this  last 
consideration  which  proved  most  effective. 
Not  that  Andrew  Marvell  had  not  doubts  as 
to  the  paths  in  which  he  was  treading. 
Every  earnest,  inquiring  spirit  has  had  them. 
Few.  who  have  thought  on  such  subjects, 
but  have  propounded  questions  to  their  own 
hearts  to  which  they  could  give  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer.  Few  but  have  shrunk  before 
the  mysteries  hidden  among  Revelation,  and 
longed  for  some  oracle  which  could  not  err, 
to  interpret  their  hidden  meaning.  But,  in 
his  case,  we  refer  the  success  of  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Loyola  rather  to  that  charm  which 
self-sacrifice  has  for  the  impulsive  and  gener¬ 
ous  ;  for  it  was  certain  that  Marvell’s  change 
was  one  resting  upen  sentiment  rather  than 
upon  reason. 

The  conversion  of  the  young  proselyte 
was  not  made  public.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits  to  work  in  the  dark,  and  to  keep 
the  results  of  their  efforts  secret  till  they 
had  gathered  power  enough  to  brave  the 
Protestant  spirit  of  England.  Y'oung  Mar¬ 
vell  silently  left  the  college,  abandoned  his 
studies,  and  entered  upon  the  discipline  of 
the  order.  Upon  how  fine  a  thread  hang 
the  destinies  of  individuals  and  of  the  world. 
When  Cromwell  had  embarked  on  board  a 
ship  in  the  Thames  to  join  the  pilgrim  fa¬ 
thers  of  America,  if  Charles  bad  suffered 
that  then  obscure  man  to  depart  in  peace,  be 
might  never  have  bared  his  neck  to  the  axe 
at  Whitehall.  If  Marvell’s  father  had  not 
sought  him  out  and  found  him  among  the 
neophytes  of  Rome,  instead  of  standing  in 
the  front  of  freedom’s  battle,  he  would  have 
wasted  his  energies  in  the  ineffectual  attempt 
to  rechain  the  liberated  souls  of  men.  Thus 
it  is  that  small  circumstances  are  to  great 
events,  what  the  rudder  is  to  the  ship — they 
serve  to  guide  the  bark  of  time  over  the 
ocean  of  progress. 

Great  was  the  grief  of  old  Marvell,  at 
Hull,  over  the  loss  of  bis  son,  and  earnest 
were  the  efforts  made  to  track  him  out.  At 
last  a  clue  was  discovered  and  the  father 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
It  does  not  seem  that  any  stem  exercise  of 
parental  authority  was  necessary  to  reclaim 
the  youth.  Andrew  had  already  learned  a 
lesson  which  told  upon  his  future  life.  He 
had  been  taught  that  in  his  new  vocation. 


be  must  smother  those  deep  sentiments 
which  bound  him  to  his  kind,  and  make  the 
human  bond  of  sympathy,  which  binds  man 
to  man,  an  instrument  to  serve  a  coldly-cal¬ 
culated  end.  He  had  found  too  that  to  be 
rid  of  doubt  he  must  give  up  freedom  ;  that 
when  he  exchanged  half-darkened  reason 
for  blind  faith,  he  must  cease  to  think.  The 
safety  that  was  offered  to  him  was  in  a  dun¬ 
geon  without  light,  and  bis  was  a  mind  to 
prefer  danger  beneath  the  open  sky.  In  fact, 
he  was  disenchanted  of  the  romance  which 
prompted  his  change.  He  was  like  the  tra¬ 
veller  who  looks  from  a  distance  upon  the 
mountains  bounding  the  horizon.  They  are 
tinged  with  the  blue  of  the  firmament.  The 
setting  sun  casting  on  them  his  slanting  rays 
bathes  them  in  liquid  gold.  They  seem  an 
earthly  paradise.  He  reaches  thorn,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  verdant  dells  and  embowered 
groves,  vast  chasms  yawn  and  jatrged  peaks 
raise  up  their  barren  heads.  He  learns  that 
imagination  clothes  the  remote  with  unreal 
attractiveness. 

So  young  Marvell  had  seen  both  aspects. 
He  had  been  drawn  through  distance  and 
repelled  by  closeness.  He  left  the  Jesuits 
without  a  pang,  and,  like  a  man  who  wakes 
from  a  benumbing  dream,  returned  to  his 
old  studies  with  an  added  zest.  His  college 
course  ended,  young  Marvell  went  upon  the 
Continent  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  in 
Italy  he  first  met  Milton,  and  began  that 
friendship  which  lasted  throughout  his  life. 
The  first  literary  event  of  Marvell’s  life  took 
place  in  Rome,  and  it  serves  to  show  that  he 
had  become  more  than  indifferent  to  the  Je¬ 
suits  ;  that  he  was  inimical  to  them.  His 
first  effort  was  a  satire  upon  Richard  Fleck- 
noe,  an  English  Jesuit  of  some  notoriety.  It 
Is  a  critique  full  of  pungent  humor  and  biting 
sarcasm,  and  at  once  gaided  for  him  the  un¬ 
dying  enmity  of  those  from  whose  toils  he 
had  escaped.  This  satire  was  followed  by 
another,  also  upon  an  ecclesiastic.  The  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  graphiologists  of  our  day  only 
illustrate  the  adage,  that,  “  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.”  The  Abbot  de  Munitan, 
of  Paris,  like  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  to¬ 
day,  who  discover  firmness  in  a  down-stroke, 
instability  in  an  up- stroke,  and  levity  in  a 
long-tailed  letter,  pretended  to  prognosticate 
people’s  dispositions  from  their  hand-wri¬ 
tings,  and  Marvell  lashed  him  much  as  the 
satirical  writers  of  Punch  do  the  impostors 
of  our  own  day. 

At  this  peiiod  there  is  a  dark  space  in  the 
life  of  Marvell.  For  some  years  we  know 
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nothing  certain  of  him.  An  uncertain  rumor  i 
filla  up  the  blank  by  saying,  that  he  accom-  ) 
panied  a  missidn  to  the  Turks,  as  secretary,  | 
but  reliable  evidence  is  wanting.  What  is 
known  is  that  he  re-appeared  in  1953,  when 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Cromwell’s 
nephew,  and  in  1667  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  pretender. 
Shortly  after  this  Andrew  Marvell  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  his  public  life.  In 
1668,  when  he  was  thirty-ei^ht  years  old,  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  native  town  in 
Parliament,  and  now  having  fairly  got  him 
upon  the  open  stage  of  life,  let  us  try  to  re¬ 
alize  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  both  phy¬ 
sically  and  intellectually.  Nature  had  writ¬ 
ten  her  letter  of  recommendation  upon  his 
person.  His  appearance  was  altogether  in 
his  favor.  With  a  thin,  grace  ul  Hgure, 
he  had  a  handsome  face.  The  brow  was 
open.  The  nose  and  chin  classic  and  fine¬ 
ly  cut.  The  mouth  softly  sensuous,  rather 
than  firm  ;  the  dark  eyes  bright  and  full  of 
vivacity  ;  the  dark  hair,  in  keeping  with  a 
clear  brown  complexion,  curled  gracefully 
down  to  his  shoulders.  In  him  there  was 
perceived  none  of  those  tokens  of  stern  de¬ 
termination  which  sits  on  the  rugged  fea¬ 
tures  of  Cromwell ;  none  of  that  rigid  self- 
command  which  marks  the  intellectually 
beautiful  face  of  Milton.  He  had  not 

That  vast  girth  of  chest  and  limb,  assigned 

So  oft  to  those  who  subjugate  their  kind. 

The  body  was,  as  it  often  is,  the  correct  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  it  en¬ 
shrined.  He  gained  much  of  the  harder 
portions  of  his  character  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  was 
no  hand  to  lift  itself  first  against  a  monar¬ 
chy.  His  was  a  mind  which  sought  for 
gradual  reform  rather  than  violent  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  looked  to  gentle  means  rather 
than  to  force,  and  had  it  not  been  that  there 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  kindly  nature  a 
fixed  regard  for  right,  he  would  h.^ve  been 
more  likely  to  have  clung  to  the  fallen  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  monarchy,  than  the  rising  hopes 
of  the  republic.  That  which  stronger  men 
regarded  as  capable  of  being  prevented,  he 
sometimes  regarded  with  the  eye  of  the  fa¬ 
talist  a^neviuble,  and  thought,  to  quote  bis 
own  words, — 

’Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 

The  face  of  angry  Heaven’s  flame. 

But  though  he  could  not  have  emulated 
Cromwell’s  deeds,  and  would  not  have  imi- 
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tated  them  if  he  could,  he  looked  with*  that 
admiration  which  most  men  accord  to  the 
powerful,  as  one  who 

Could  by  industrious  valor  climb 

To  ruin  the  great  work  of  time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  mould. 

He  evidently  views  strength  as  the  arbiter, 
when  he  says. 

Though  justice  against  fate  complain. 

And  plead  the  ancient  ri 'bts  in  vain; 

But  those  do  hold  or  bn  ak 
As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 

And  looks  upon  its  successes  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  incurring  natural  law — 

Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 

Allows  of  penetration  less. 

And  therefore  must  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  he  regarded 
the  triumph  of  Republican  principles  as  the 
triumph  of  right,  and  while  he  looked  upon 
the  death  of  the  First  Charles  as  necessary, 
accorded  to  the  fallen  monarch  his  pity  and 
respect.  / 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean, 

Upon  tliat  memorable  scene ; 

Hut  with  his  keener  eye. 

The  axe’s  edge  did  try : 

Nor  called  the  gods,  with  vulgar  spite. 

To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ! 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

If  we  may  take  Marvell’s  ode  on  Crom 
well’s  return  from  Ireland,  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  as  an  authority,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  that  in  some  minds  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Cromwell  would  carry  the 
kwurd  of  the  Lord  and  of  Qideon”  into  other 
countries,  in  defence  of  the  persecuted  Pro¬ 
testants. 

As  Ce-ar,  he,  ere  long,  to  Gaul, 

To  Italy  as  Hannibal, 

And  to  all  states 'not  free, 

'  Shall  climacteric  be. 

And  there  are  some  other  lines  which 
seem  to  settle  a  disputed  point  in  history, 
about  which  rival  writers  are  even  now  con¬ 
tending.  When  Charles  escaped  to  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  and  these  fell  into  the  hands 
1  of  an  adherent  of  the  Protector’s,  it  is  as- 
■  serted  on  one  hand  that  Cromwell  so  in- 
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trigued  as  to  give  the  King  an  opportunity 
of  apparently  escaping,  and  so  planned  as 
that  he  should  be  led  to  direct  his  flight  to 
Carisbrooke,  where  preparations  were  already 
made  for  his  capture.  The  motive  assigned 
is  that  he  wished  to  irritate  the  army  and 
the  nation  against  Charles.  On  the  other 
side  the  tale  is  regarded  as  a  fabrication,  not 
to  be  charged  against  Cromwell’s  memory. 
Whichever  may  be  true,  Marvell,  who  was  in 
the  secret  of  the  time,  gives  ground  for  in¬ 
ferring  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  In  the 
same  poem  (referring  to  Cromwell)  he  says — 

And  Hampton  shows  what  part 
He  had  of  wiser  art ; 

Where  twining  subtle  fears  with  hope, 

He  vote  a  net  of  such  a  scope, 

That  Charles  himself  might  chase 
To  Carisbrooke’s  narrow  case. 

That  hence  the  royal  actor  borne, 

The  fraijic  fcaffold  adorn, 

While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands. 

Here  then  we  have  an  avowal,  in  poetry 
it  is  true — but  still  an  express  avowal  by  a 
republican,  who  was  at  once  Cromwell’s 
Latin  Secretary,  admirer,  and  friend,  that  be 
prompted  Charles  to  escape  so  that  he  might 
come  to  the  block.  That  one  would  think 
would  almost  sufiice  to  settle  the  controversy. 
The  admirers  of  Cromwell  will  regret  to  see 
this  dark  stain  of  treachery  flxed  upon  his 
character,  but  regard  for  historic  truth  is  of 
more  consequence  than  partiality  for  an  in- 
^  dividual,  howet’er  great  he  may  be. 

We  have  already  said  that  Marvell  was 
sent  to  parliament  in  1658,  and  with* the 
exception  of  three  years,  when  be  was  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Embassy  to  Russia,  he  continued 
to  represent  Hull  till  1675,  when  the  par¬ 
liament  was  prorogued.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  restora- 
Uon  of  the  monarchy,  that  Marvell’s  true 
character  fully  shone  out.  Then,  when  so 
many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Protector  paid 
their  court  to  the  restored  Prince,  his  con¬ 
sistency  would  not  allow  him  to  change,  nor 
his  integiity  to  deny,  the  principles  be  con¬ 
scientiously  held.  He  was  as  he  had  been 
a  republican,  and  de^plte  the  danger  of  per¬ 
secution  and  a  threatened  assassination,  he 
gloried  in  and  avowed  the  fact,  and  stood 
boldly  forth  for  the  people’s  rights.  Ma¬ 
caulay  speaks  bitterly  of  that  time  as  a 
d)  y  of  servitude  without  loyalty,  and  sensu¬ 
ality  without  love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and 
gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts 


and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grin¬ 
ning  courtier  and  the  Anathema  Maranatha 
of  every  fawning  dean.”  In  bright  relief 
against  the  dark  background  of  this  pande¬ 
monium  stands  the  figure  of  Andrew  Mar¬ 
vell  in  bright  relief ;  looking  at  the  darkness 
of  the  period,  he  seems  like  one  of  a  few, 
very  few,  glorious  stars  gemming  a  sky  of 
murky  blackness.  His  adherence  to  bis 
principles  rebuked  the  political  corruption 
which  festered  around  him,  and  the  blame¬ 
less  purity  of  his  life  cast  added  shame  upon 
the  hideous  profligacy  which,  nurtured  in 
the  court,  spread  downward,  demoralizing 
all  ranks.  He  fully  deserved  the  name  he 
won,  of  the  “  British  Aristides.”  The  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  he  reproved  wrong  in  the 
highest  quarter,  and  incurred  no  small  danger, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  finest 
of  his  satirical  writings  is  a  parody  on  the 
speeches  of  Charles  11.,  in  which  he  exposed, 
with  no  sparing  hand,  and  in  no  measured 
terms,  the  private  vices  of  the  king,  and  his 
gross  violation  of  public  pledges.  Most  other 
men  would  have  suflTered  for  this,  but  Mar¬ 
vell  had  a  personal  as  well  as  political  in¬ 
terest.  The  elegance  of  bis  manners,  the 
amiability  of  his  demeanor,  his  polished  wit, 
and  his  finished  education,  procured  for  him 
consideration  and  respect  even  from  a  de¬ 
bauched  king  and  a  profligate  court,  and 
though  ChaiTes  deeply  felt  the  sting  of  his 
pen,  he  could  do  nothing  but  join  in  the 
laugh  against  himself. 

Marvell  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
pursue  bis  honest  course  unmolested.  What 
those  whom  he  opposed  dare  not  compass 
by  persecution  was  attempted  b^  temptation. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  win  him  over. 
The  king  complimented  him,  Rochester  prais¬ 
ed  him,  the  frail  beauties  of  the  courts  offered 
him  their  blandest  smiles  and  their  most 
honied  flatteries,  but  **  Aristides”  was  proof 
against  all.  Little  money  as  Charles’s  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure  left  him  to  spare, 
£1,000  was  found  to  bribe  Marvell.  The 
Treasurer  went  with  it  where  be  lodged  at 
the  top  of  a  house  down  a  court  in  the  Strand, 
and  placed  it  before  him.  Marvell  was  poor, 
be  bad  that  very  morning  been  coiif|>elled  to 
borrow  a  guinea  of  a  friend  to  satisfy  present 
necessities.  What  comforts  and  luxuries 
there  were  in  that  heap  of  gold.  But  no, 
his  virtue  was  not  to  be  shaken — he  went  on 
as  he  bad  begun,  claiming  religious  liberty 
for  all,  denouncing  the  excise,  which  be  al¬ 
leged  was  fettering  industry  and  enterprise. 
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and  demanding  that  parliaments  should  be 
held  frequently  and  the  people  fairly  repre¬ 
sented.  In  the  reaction  of  that  period,  when 
the  strictness  of  puritanism  had  given  way 
to  the  gross  demoralization  of  an  age  without 
faith,  it  is  owing  mainly  to  Andrew  Marvell 
that  any  traces  of  public  or  private  morality 
were  preserved.  And  his  example  was  all 
tlie  more  effectual  as  he  was  devoid  of  that 
overstraining  pretension  to  sanctity  and  af¬ 
fectation  of  austerity  of  life,  which  had  done 
so  much  to  bring  discredit  upon  puritanism. 

As  a  controversialist,  Marvell  was  per¬ 
haps  in  his  day  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  Milton  himself.  It  is  possible  that, 
while  he  never  neglected  principle,  he  dealt 
in  a  spirit  of  biting  satire  with  the  men  he 
opposed.  The  satirist  seldom  lives  much  be¬ 
yond  bis  own  age,  because  the  persons  whom 
he  satirizes  are  forgotten,  and  his  gibes  lose 
the  application  which  gives  them  point.  The 
game  of  the  controversialist  is  often  equally 
short  lived,  but  the  pamphlets  of  Milton  have, 
apart  from  their  immediate  objects,  so  much 
dignity  of  style  and  depth  of  argument,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  highest  principles,  that  the 
world  is  not  likely  to  let  them  die.  One  of 
Marvell’s  works  of  that  kind  is  still,  however, 
much  admired.  Dr.  Parker,  the  high  church¬ 
man,  who  led  the  persecution  of  the  non¬ 
conformists,  support^  the  power  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stereotype  a  faith,  and  impose  it 
upon  a  people  on  the  ground  that  **  princes 
may  with  less  hazard  give  liberty  to  men’s 
vices  and  debaucheries  than  to  their  con¬ 
sciences.”  Marvell  answered  this  with  a 
cutting  satire.  The  Dr.  replied,  and  the 
reply  drew  forth  a  rejoinder  in  which,  while 
the  argument  was  completely  disposed  of, 
the  poor  Doctor  was  handled  with  such 
savage  wit,  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  from 
town  to  escape  the  ridicule  which  was 
showered  upon  him  from  all  sides.  This 
brought  upon  Marvell  a  threatof  assassination 
from  one  of  Dr.  Parker’s  adherents.  So 
great  was  the  rage  of  the  party  that  there  is 
little  doubt  Marvell’s  life  was  in  danger ;  but 
he  heeded  the  threat  as  little  as  he  had  the 
blandishments  of  the  Court.  He  was  as 
much  above  fear,  as  he  was  above  prudence. 
He  went  on  bis  way  ever  ready  to  defend  the 
right,  and  as  his  monument  tells  us — **  be¬ 
loved  by  good  men,  feared  by  bad.” 

The  end  of  Andrew  Marvell  did  not  dis¬ 
grace  bis  life.  Up  to  the  last  he  was  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties.  He  died 
“  with  harness  on  his  back.”  In  1768,  being 
then  forty-eight  years  of  age,  he  attended  a 
popular  meeting  of  bis  constituents  at  Hull. 


At  that  meeting  he  died.  His  health  had 
been  remarkably  good,  and  there  appeared 
nothing  to  account  for  his  sudden  decease. 
Suspicion  pointed  to  poison  as  the  cause  of 
his  death.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  that  means  ;  but  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  age,  his  own  prominence  and 
ability  as  a  champion  of  the  people,  the  fear 
and  hatrad  of  his  enemies,  and  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  event,  all  lend  a  color  of  truth 
to  the  supposition.  We  have  omitted  to 
touch  upon  the  character  of  Marvell  as  a  poet. 
His  poems  were  rather  an  amusement  than 
an  occupation,  and  written  id  hurried  mo¬ 
ments  snatched  from  the  bustle  of  his  busy 
political  life.  Nevertheless  some  of  them 
have  considerable  merit,  and  are  full  of  beau¬ 
tiful,  thoughts  and  quaint  images  enough  to 
set  up  a  whole  tribe  of  small  modern  poet¬ 
asters.  From  a  poem  entitled  “  Eyes  and 
Tears”  we  take  the  following  stanzas,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  tender,  thoughtful 
nature  of  the  man. 

How  wisely  nature  did  agree. 

With  the  same  eyes  to  weep  and  see. 

That  having  viewed  the  object  vain, 

They  might  be  ready  to  complain. 

And  since  the  self-deluding  sight 
In  a  false  angle  takes  each  height ; 

These  tears,  which  better  measure  all. 

Like  watery  lines  and  planets  fall. 

Happy  are  they  whom  grief  doth  bless. 

That  weep  the  more,  and  see  the  less  ; 

And  to  preserve  their  sight  more  true. 

Bathe  still  their  eyes  in  their  own  dew  ; 

So  Slagdalen,  in  tears  more  wise. 

Dissolved  those  captivating  eyes 
Whose  liquid  chains  could  flowing,  meet 
To  fetter  her  Redeemer’s  feet. 

The  sparkling  glance  that  shoots  desire. 
Drench’d  in  those  tears  doth  lose  its  fire. 

Yea,  oft  the  Thunderer  pity  takes. 

And  there  bis  hissing  lightning  slakes. 

The  incense  is  to  heaven  dear. 

Not  as  a  perfume,  but  a  tear  ; 

And  stars  shine  lovely  in  the  night. 

But  as  they  seem  the  tears  of  light. 

Ope  then  mine  eyes,  your  double  sluice. 

And  practise  to  your  noblest  use ; 

For  others,  loo,  can  see  and  sleep. 

But  only  human  eyes  can  weep. 

Such  were  the  works  of  Andrew  Marvell-;— 
such  wa^  bis  life — such  was  his  sudden, 
early  death,  before  the  prime  of  manhood 
was' passed.  Fearless  of  danger — not  to  be 
templed  or  bought — keen  of  perception,  and 
strong  in  argument,  pure  in  life,  and  ever 
ready  to  stand  nobly  for  the  right,  he  is  one 
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of  England’s  noblest  worthies — a  man 
whose  works  and  acts  are  wedded, 

like  perfect  music  unto  noblest  words. 


If  there  have  been  greater  men,  there 
have  not  been  many  better  ;  and  he  does 
what  few  do — he  juslihes  the  eulogy  which 
his  tomb-stone  records. 


From  the  New  Moothly  Ifagasine. 

EDWARD  QUILLINAN. 


Edward  QbiLUNAN  is  a  name  not  much  |  somewhere  calls  the  “  bland  pressure  of  judi* 
known  out  of  literary  circles.  Even  within  |  cious  thought,  and  chaste  constraint  of  Ian- 


them.  It  is  not  a  name  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  The  son-in-law  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
and  afterwards  of  Wordsworth — the  q^ail- 
ant  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  in  retaliadon  of 
I  he  Southey  and  Porson  dialogue — the  occa¬ 
sional  contributor  to  quarterly  and  monthly 
periodicals — and  the  accomplished  Portu- 
uese  scholar — all  this  Mr.  Quillinan  was 
nown  to  be,  and  this  was  about  all.  Nor 
has  his  biographer,  in  the  sketch  prehxed  to 
the  present  edition  of  his  Poems,*  added 
much  to  this  sura  total  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  been  cautiously  mindful  of  his 
friend’s  opinion,  that  there  is  on  the  part  of 
candid  biographers  a  danger  that  they  may 
tell  the  public  more  than  the  public  have  a 
right  to  know.  The  memoir,  however,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  interesting  and  in  good  taste — 
so  much  so,  that  it  stimulates  the  reader’s 
appetite  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

Wordsworth,  avowedly  slow  to  admire, 
and,  as  Mr.  Johnston  says,  “  by  no  means 
forward  to  express  approbation  even  when  he 
felt  it,”  and  '*  scarcely  condescending  to  the 
language  of  mere  compliment,”  many  years 
ago  affirmed  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Quilli¬ 
nan  had  it  in  his  power  to  attain  a  permanent 
place  among  the  poets  of  England  ;  that  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  knowledge,  and  judgment 
in  style,  and  skill  in  metre,  entity  him  to 
it;  and  that  if  he  had  not  then  (1827)  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gtuning  H.the^iause  apparently  lay 
in  the  choice  of  subjects.  *We  fear  that  the 
ensuing  quarter  of  a  century  closed  without 
the  success  in  question  being  realised.  Feel¬ 
ing,  contemplative  ease,  and  what  himself 


*  Poems  by  Edward  QaillinsD.  With  s  Memoir 
by  Wm.  Johnston.  Moxon.  1858. 

The  Lnsisd  of  Lois  de.CemocnsL  Books  L  to  V. 
TlnsoAsted  by  Edward  QoUKosa.  With  Botes  by 
John  Adamsoa.  r  Moxoa.  1868.  -  • 


guage,  murk  Mr.  Quillinan’s  verse ;  but  we 
nowhere  recognize,  positively  (as  Words¬ 
worth  hoped)  or  potentially  •  (as  Words¬ 
worth  asserted),  the  hand  of  the  Makbr — 
the  ftoietea,  whose  poietia  guarantees  a  per¬ 
manent  place  among  the  poets  of  England. 
His  brightest  passages  shine  with  a  reflect¬ 
ed  light  upon  Rydal’s  bright  particular 
star — for  Wordsworth  had  been,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  and  under  circumstances  ill 
adapterl  to  foster  any  such  predilection,  the 
venerated  object  of  his  poetical  studies  and 
musing  sympathies. 

Mr.  Quillinan  was  a  soldier  by  profession, 
but  literature  was  bis  life-long  pursuit.  He 
was  born  at  Oporto  in  1791,  of  Irish  parents, 
from  whom  he  was  parted  in  his  seventh 
year,  in  order  to  receive  an  English  school 
education.  At  fourteen  he  returned  to  Opor- 


*  Wordsworth’s  criticism,  however  encoaraging 
to  the  subject  of  it,  was,  we  should  suppose,  infi¬ 
nitely  leas  flattering  than  that  of  the  aspirant's  first 
father-in-law  was  likely  to  be,  if  we  may  judge  from 
extant  specimena  Mr.  Gillies,  fur  instance,  how¬ 
ever  valuable  to  literature  as  a  translator  and  maga¬ 
zine  sketcher,  is  nowhere,  to  our  knowledge,  accept¬ 
ed  as  an  original  bard.  Yet  to  this  gentleman’s 
quite  forgotten  effusions  in  verse,  could  idir  Egerton 
Brydges  apply  (and  doubtless  with  entire  sincerity) 
such  panegyric  as  the  following,  in  letters  address¬ 
ed  to  the  amiable  verse-maker:  “It  is  perfect  in¬ 
spiration!  It  is  as  far  superior  to  any  the  best 
eompoaition  of  any  living  poet  [N.B.  This  was  in 
1813],  as  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Spenser 

are  to  the  dead. . All  the  eompoaitiuna  of 

other  living  poets  will  appear  comparatively  as 
nothing  to  me.  If  1  eould  attend  to  any  minor  de¬ 
light  in  the  delirium  of  pleasure  which  this  frag¬ 
ment  gives  me,”  Ac.,  Ao.  And  again:  “Yon  have 
fixed  youraelf  on  my  mind,  beyond  all  competition, 

the  greatest  genius  of  the  age. . Do  not  ao- 

euw  me  of  fuliome  oumpliment  I  am  incapable  of 
saying  what  I  do  not  think.”  This  ” Curiosity  of 
l/terature”  is  to  be  found  in  R.  P.  Oilliea’  ”  Memoirs 
of  a  Lkemry  Veteran,”  voL  ii. 
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to  his  second  son.  He  loet  his  wife  in  the 
following  year,  and  went  abroad  in  bitter 
anguish,  “endeavoring  to  dissipate  by  change 
of  scene  the  burden  of  sorrow  which  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  lay  upon  him.”  It  is, 
perhaps,  to  the  “  shock  and  passion  of  grief” 
by  which  his  spirit  was  then  rent,  and  after¬ 
wards  again  when  bereaved  of  his  second  wife 
(Dora  Wordsworth),  that  we  owe  the  most 
impressive  and  affecting  of  Mr.  Quillinan’a 
verse.  His  lines,  beginning  “Madness,  if 
thou  wilt  let  me  dwell  with  thee,”  exhale 
the  hot  fierce  breath  of  despair  itself.  Society 
at  Berne  moved  him  to  exclaim — 


1853.] 

to ;  but  everything  was  changed — his  mother 
dead — his  father  married  aga<n — and  the 
counting-house  to  which  he  was  introduced 
so  heartily  sickened  him  (“for  my  passion,” 
be  says,  “  was  for  books  very  unlike  ledg¬ 
ers’’),  that  he  speedily  left  for  England, 
settled  awhile  in  London,  and  in  1808,  pur¬ 
chased  a  cometcy  in  the  “  Heavy  Dragoons.” 
With  some  brother  officers  he  engaged  in 
certain  satirical  brochure  writing,  which 
“  brought  him  in”  a  dividend  of  three  duels 
at  once.  The  latter  part  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign  he  passed  with  his  regiment  in 
Spain.  After  the  peace,  he  puMished  a 
poem  called  “  The^acrifice  of  Isabel”  (1816), 
which  he  described  as  an  endeavor  to  por¬ 
tray  with  energy  and  simplicity,  natural  feel¬ 
ings  in  trying  situations.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  daughter, 
Jemima,  he  married  in  the  following  year. 
In  1821,  being  quartered  at  Penrith,  he  went 
over  to  Rydal  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
W'ordsworth;  but,  Mr.  Johnston  tells  us, 
“singularly  enough,*  as  Mr.  Quillinan  ap¬ 
proached  Rydal  Mount,  he  became  ashamed 
of  presenting  himself  with  a  letter  which  he 
was  aware  spoke  of  him  in  rather  flattering 
terms,  and  he  rode  back  again  to  Penrith  with 
the  specific  object  of  his  journey  unaccom¬ 
plished.”  He  soon,  however,  retraced  his 
steps,  and  made  a  friend  for  life.  About  the 
same  time  he  quitted  the  army,  and  took  a 
cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Rotha — a  stream 
whose  name  he  gave  to  his  second  daughter, 
just  as  Coleridge  gave  that  of  the  Derwent 


*  Not  sbaolutelv  without  precedent,  however. 
Twice  eeven  years  before  this  date,  a  far  more  pro¬ 
found  and  impassioned  admirer  of  William  Words¬ 
worth  undertook  on  two  occasions,  a  long;  journey 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  reepects  to 
th^  great  poet ;  and  on  each  occasion  he  tells  us,  “  I 
came  as  far  as  the  little  rustic  inn  at  Church  Conis- 
ton — and  on  neither  occasion  could  I  summon  con¬ 
fidence  enough  to  present  myself  before  him . 

I  was  not  deficient  [he  adds]  in  a  reasonable  self- 
oonfidenee  towards  the  world  generally.  But  the 
very  image  of  Wordsworth,  as  I  prefigured  it  to  my 
own  planet-struck  eye,  crushed  my  faculties  as  be¬ 
fore  Elijah  or  8t  Paul . Once  I  absolutely 

went  forward  to  the  very  gorge  of  Hammerscar,” 
within  sight  of  the  poet’s  cottage,  and,  “  catching 
one  hasty  glimpse  of  this  loveliest  of  landscapes,  I 
retreated  like  a  guilty  thing,  for  fear  I  might  be 
surprised  by  Woi^worth,and  then  returned  faint¬ 
heartedly  to  Coniston,  and  so  to  Oxford,  r«  in/ectd. 

. And  thus  far,  from  mere  excess  of  nervous 

distrust  in  n^  own  powers  for  sustaining  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Wordsworth,  1  had,  for  nearly  five  years, 
shrunk  from  a  sseetingfor  which,  beyond  all  things 
under  heaven,  I  lotted.” — Lmkt  Reminitetnett : 
by  the  Enylith  Opium-eater. 


It  is  a  melancholy  art 
To  take  the  theme  the  gay  impart 
With  a  complacent  smile  ; 

They  little  think  the  secret  heart 
Is  aching  all  the  while. 

The  sight  of  her  favorite  field -flowers,  or  of  a 
“soft  blue  eye,”  wrung  from  him  a  wail  that 
faintly  echoes  that  of  him  who  dwelt  alone 
upon*  Helvellyn’s  side,  and  made  hU  moan 
for  the  pretty  Barbara.  Wherever  the  be¬ 
reaved  man  wandered,  there  uprose  some  sym¬ 
bol  to  associate  his  thoughts  with  the  quiet 
churchyard  of  Grasmere — some  torturing 
memory  to  deepen  the  affliction  of  those 

Who,  with  a  vain  compunction,  barn 
To  expiate  faults  that  grieved 
A  breast  they  never  more  can  pain, 

A  heart  they  cannot  please  again— 

The  living,  the  bereaved. 

O  vain  complaint  of  selfishness ! 

Weak  wish  to  paralyze  distress ! 

The  tear,  the  pang,  the  groan. 

Are  justly  mine,  who  once  possess'd. 

Yet  sometimes  pain’d,  the  fondest  breast 
Where  love  was  ever  known. 

Returning  to  England,  he  resided  either  with 
his  late  wife’s  relatives  in  Kent,  or  at  his 
own  house  in  town — with  occasional  visits 
to  the  W'ordsworths  and  other  friends.  Twice 
he  subsequently  visited  Portugal.  In  1841, 
“  the  long  attachment  between  him  and 
Dora  Wordsworth,  which  first  sprang  out  of 
the  root  of  grief,  was  crowned  by  their  mar¬ 
riage.”  They  passed  two  happy  summers  at 
“  The  Island”  in  Windermere  {lent  them  by 
their  friend  Mr.  Curwen,  more  tuo — whence 
Wordsworth’s  name  for  the  place.  Borrow- 
me-an  Island),  enjoying  the  company  of  Pro- 
fe&sor  Wilson*  and  oilier  choice  spirits.  With 


*  With  whom  Mr.  Quillioan’s  friendship  began, 
we  believe,  in  a  literary  fend,  tending  in  rise  and 
progress  to  the  same  character  as  that  of  Moore  and 
Jeffrey. 
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the  next  year  came  anxieties  about  Mrs. 
Quillinan's  health,  and,  a  voyage  to  the  south 
of  Europe  being  recommended,  they  both 
undertook  a  tour  in  Spain  and  Portugal — an 
account  of  which  the  invalid  lady  published 
in  184G.*  The  ensuing  summer  was  her  last. 

It  would  be  an  improper  disclosure  of 
domestic  privacy,”  Mr.  Johnston  observes, 

“  to  quote  the  letters  written  by  her  husband 
during  that  time  of  misery :  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  nowhere,  either  in  works  of  hction 
or  records  of  actual  life,  has  the  writer  of 
this  memoir  ever  seen  letters  more  distinctly 
marked  by  manly  sense,  combined  with  al¬ 
most  feminine  tenderness.”  The  “  Suspiria,” 
and  other  poems  in  this  collection,  testify  to 
the  mourner’s  sacred  sorrow,  'rhus : 

Oh  for  a  glance  into  the  «%orld  above  ! 
Enfranchised  trembler,  thou  art  surely  there  ! 

Not  mine  the  gloom  fanatic  to  despair 
Of  grace  for  thee :  but,  reft  of  thy  pure  love, 

Ro  dread  a  conflict  in  my  sou!  I  prove, 

So  lost  I  feel  in  solitary  care, 

8o  frail,  forlorn,  and  worthless,  that  I  dare 
Aspire  to  no  such  height,  unless  the  dove- 
Of  peace,  descending,  teach  my  hope  to  soar. 
Fond  heart !  thy  wounds  were  heal’d,  thy  sins 
forgiven  ; 

I  saw  thee  die  ;  I  know  that  thou  art  blest. 

Tliou,  dying  sufferer,  wert  wing’d  for  heaven  ; 
And  when  thy  spirit  mounted  to  its  rest 
My  guardian  angel  fled,  to  come  no  more. 

“  Two  graves  in  Grasmere  Vale,  yew-shaded 
both,  his  all  of  life,  if  life  be  love,  comprised  ;” 
aod  to  a  space  remaining  for  himself  between 
them,  the  sorrower’s  thoughts  were  now  habi¬ 
tually  directed.  He  continued  to  live  witb 
his  daughters  in  the  same  cottage,  Lough- 
rigg  Holme.  “  He  walked  about  more  than 
ever  with  Mr.  Wordsworth.  They  had  now 
a  new  sympathy,  but  a  sad  one.  It  pointed 
to  a  grave  in  Grasmere  churchyard.”  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  elder  poetf  was  carried 


*  In  TaU't  Magannt  for  that  year,  Mr.  Quillinan 
pabliabed  a  minute  description  of  **Tbe  Fot,”  or 
■larine  suburb  of  Oporto,  under  tbe  title  of  “The 
Belle'’ — of  tbe  incidents  in  which  sketdi  “there 
are  probably  few,"  be  say^  “  which  are  not  true," 
thougti  characters  and  events  are  intermingled  and 
transposed,  to  avoid  offensive  personality.  It  “is 
■either  a  novel  nor  a  romance,"  and  he  thought  it 
proper  to  add,  “  least  of  all  a  satire." 

f  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Quilli- 
■an  thus  announces  the  decease  of  William  Words¬ 
worth:  “We  had  known  for  two  or  three  days  at 
least  that  there  was  no  hope  :  but  we  were  M  to 
believe  that  the  end  was  not  yet  At  twelve  o’clock 
this  day  [April  28 — said  to  be  Shakspcare’s  birth¬ 
day  and  deathday  tool,  however,  he  passed  away, 
vary,  very  quietly,  lira.  Wordsworth  is  quite  re¬ 
signed.  There  is  always  some  sweetening  of  the 


to  tbe  same  peaceful  God’s-acre.  Nor 
was  the  end  of  the  other  far  off.  Mr.  QuU- 
linan  died  in  the  following  year  (1861) — talk¬ 
ing  of  literature,  his  ruling  passion,  in  the  de¬ 
lirium  of  approaching  dissolution  ;  and  even 
after  he  had  ceased  to  recognize  his  children, 
one  hour  before  he  died,  endeavoring,  pen 
and  ink  in  hand,  to  pursue  his  translation  of 
the  “  History  of  Portugal,”  that  it  might 
“  be  of  use”  to  the  daughters  who  stood  by 
his  bed-side,  though  he  knew  them  not.  On 
the  12th  of  July,  1861,  the  green  sods  of 
Grasmere  church-yard  covered  another 
shrouded  denizen,  there  to  sleep  beside  tbe 
darlings  of  his  heart,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  yew-trees  near  at  hand,  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  hills  not  afar  off.  Restless  hath  been 
the  greed,  within  tbe  last  few  years,  of  that 
Churchyard  among  the  Mountains. 

Mr.  Quillinan  was  by  education  and  pro¬ 
fession  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  practically 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  In 
politics  he  was  Conservative.  As  a  man,  he 
was  generally  respected  and  beloved.  One 
of  his  friends,  who  affirms  his  belief  that  “  a 
more  noble,  generous,  and  high-minded  crea¬ 
ture  never  breathed,”  renwrks  that  “  pro¬ 
bably  his  failing  was  an  ex<HMbility  and  rest¬ 
lessness  which  indicated  that  Irish  blood  was 
in  his  veins.”  This  excitabiCty  carried  him 
in'  1819  to  Edinburgh,  to  retort  gravely  upon 
the  banter  of  his  Bl'ickwood  critic  ;  and  to 
the  same  spirit  we  may  trace  bis  caricature 
of  Mr.  Landor’s  Porson  and  Southey,  in 
1842.*  As  the  “son-in-law  of  the  calum- 


bitterest  cup ;  it  was  expected  that  he  would  linger 
perhaps  for  some  weeks,  and  that  his  snOerings 
would  be  extreme ;  but  the  mercy  of  God  has  short¬ 
ened  the  agony,  and  we  fondly  hope  that  he  did 
not  suffer  much  pain — that  he  had  not  reached  that 
stage  of  suffering  whioh  the  medical  men  appre¬ 
hended.  Last  night  1  was  with  him  for  about  half 
an  hour  up  to  ten  o’clock  ;  he  lay  quite  still  and 
never  spoke, except  to  call  for  water,  which  he  ofien 
did.  'Drink,  drink,’  was  all  he  said.  William  (hia 
younger  son)  sat  up  with  him  till  past  five  o’clock, 
and  was  then  relieved  by  John  (his  elder  son),  who 
had  only  returned  from  Brigham  (his  parish)  at 
nine  last  evening,  lie  remained  to  tbe  last  in  tbe 
same  quiet  state,  never  movina;  yet  as  this  had 
been  the  case  so  long,  and  he  had  always  been  moat 
unwilling  to  move,  or  to  have  his  position  altered, 
it  was  by  no  means  supposed  that  toe  last  hour  was 
so  near.  He  is  gone!  You  know  well  the  distreas 
at  Kydal  Mount" 

*  Mr.  Landor's  only  reply  seems  to  have  been  a 
pun  on  his  adversary  a  QmiUinwitiet, — not  an  ori¬ 
ginal  one,  however,  for  Quill-inane  was  a  bit  of 
spelling  and  sarcasm  of  thirty  years’  standing,  with 
the  genesis  of  which,  the  lieutenant  of  dragoons  had 
himself  made  Mr.  Landor  acquainted  at  tbe  time. 
See  “  Memoir,"  p.  xxxiiL 
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Dialed  poet,"  he  felt  called  on  to  resent,  with  I 
no  (light  "appearance  of  contempt,"  the 
"  odious  mUapplication”  of  the  author  of 
Oebir’s  powers  in  "  hisgross  attack  on  Words¬ 
worth."  With  such  a  temperament,  it  was 
happy  for  Mr.  Quillinan  that  his  poetical  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  the  Wordsworth  school, 
rather  than  with  Byron  and  other  Krafl- 
manner.  He  never  attained  the  sublime  re¬ 
pose  which  consecrates  the  philosophy  of  his 
great  exemplar,  but  unquestionably  that 
philosophy  must  have  had  a  profound  and 
soothing  influence  of  restriunt  upon  his  inner 
life,  as  well  as  upon  his  verses.  How  care¬ 
fully  he  modelled  his  manner  upon  that  of 
Wordsworth — unless,  indeed,  the  imitation 
was  an  unconcious  habit — may  be  seen  in  his 
lines,  "Wild  Flowers  of  Westmoreland," 
"  The  Birch  of  Silver  How,”  some  of  the 
sonnets,  dec.  The  following  'illustrates  his 
more  independent  manner : 

To  Miss - . 

Thou  weit  to  me  a  mystery  of  not  unpleasing 
dread ; 

Thou  art  to  me  a  history  that  I  have  quickly  read ! 
There  is  a  spell  upon  thee  which  I  would  not  read 
aloud 

To  any  but  thy  secret  ear  within  an  arbor’s 
shroud. 

For  tliough  it  might  be  quickly  said,  thy  cheek 
would  change  its  hue 

If ’twere  exprest  by  more  than  one,  or  heard  by 
more  than  two. 

It  is  not  guilt,  it  is  not  shame  ;  though  leading 
oft  to  both 

In  breasts  where  sensibility  ia  prodigal  of  growth. 

Thou  art  not  happy,  though  thy  smile  would  fain 
the  truth  deny ; 

I  know  too  much  of  sorrow’s  guile  to  trust  a  laugh¬ 
ing  eye : 

Thine  is  a  genuine  woman’s  heart ;  all  woman  to 
the  core ; 

Beware ;  be  warn’d  before  we  part !  for  we  shall 
meet  no  more. 

(Though  not  perchance  without  a  sigh  shall  me¬ 
mory  oft  retrace 

That  fine  pale  air  of  intellect  and  melancholy 
grace.) 

Farewell,  forget  me  if  thou  wilt,  while  pleasures 
round  thra  bloom. 

Remember  me  when  thou  art  left  in  solitude  and 
gloom. 

By  way  of  relief  to  this  minor  key,  we 
quote 

Fbom  as  Album. 

Lady,  are  you  dark  or  fair. 

Owner  of  this  pretty  book  T 
What’s  the  color  of  your  hair  T 
Are  you  blithe  and  deboonaire,! 

Or  demure  of  look  T 


If  your  eyes  are  black  as  sloes. 

And  your  locks  of  ebon  hue  ; 

O’er  your  cheeks  if  nature  throws 
Only  just  enough  of  rose. 

Why,  I  think  you’ll  da 

If  with  pretty  month  you  sing. 

Void  of  all  extravaganza. 

Tender  melodies  that  bring 
Hearts  around  yon  fluttering. 

You  are  worth  a  stanza. 

If  you  be  in  soul  a  child 
Lively  as  a  meteor, 

Yet  with  a  discretion  mild. 

Tempering  the  spirit  wHd, 

You’re  a  charming  creature. 

Nearly  all  the  poets  have  sung  of  a  Mar¬ 
garet  (and  in  this  they  have  all  done  well, 
though  they  have  not  all  sung  well) — here 
is  Mr.  Quillinan’s  centribulion 

In  the  Album  of  Margabbt - . 

Both  meanings  of  Jm  Marguerile, 

The  daisy  or  the  pearl, 

For  once  in  perfect  concord  meet, 

And  suit  the  very  girl ! 

Some  prophet  surely  gave  that  name 
At  the  baptismal  hour 
Of  one  who  sparkles  like  a  gem. 
Though  modest  as'lhe  flower.* 

We  conclude  our  quotations  with  a  frag¬ 
ment  descriptive  of  Wordsworth,  from  some 
lines  on  the  visit  of  Queen  Adelaide  to  the 
aged  bard  : 

Him,  the  High  Druid  of  the  oak-clad  fells 
And  aqueous  vales  of  our  romantic  North, 

The  breasts  of  thousands,  yea  of  millions,  own 
To  be  the  Seer,  whose  power  hath  o'er  them  moat 
A  sway  like  that  of  conscience  .... 

He,  in  his  sunny  childhood,  sported  wild 
Among  the  wild  flowers  and  the  pensile  ferns 
That  fringe  the  craggy  banks  of  waterfalls. 
Whose  pools  were  arched,  with  irises  enwoven 
Of  spray  and  sunbeams  :  these  into  his  mind 
Pass’d,  and  were  blent  with  fancies  of  his  own ; 


*  If  ever  ws  execute  our  project  of  an  Anthology 
of  what  the  poets  ("blessings  be  with  them,  and 
eternal  praise  I”)  have  said  of  the  names  of  ladies 
(on  whom  be  the  same  benediction  invoked),  in 
some  six  or  eight  volumes  octavo.  La  Marautrit* 
bids  fair  to  monopolise  one  volume  to  herself.  Nor 
shall  we  gmdM  it  Meanwhile,  we  wish  oe^n 
other  names  of  significant  sweetness  had  a  richer 
literature  of  their  own.  Flortnet,  for  example— a 
name  which  (at  least  we  have  met  with  one  to  war¬ 
rant  the  Mief)  might  inspire  stanzas  fit  to  draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver.  It  might  make, 
whom  the  gods  have  not  made,  poetical.  But  how 
unpardonable  ever  to  bestow  it  on  a  creature  with 
a  beardi 
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And  in  that  interfusion  of  bright  hues 
His  soul  grew  up  and  brighten’d.  On  the  peaks 
Of  mighty  hills  he  learnt  the  mysteries 
That  float  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth.  The  strenu¬ 
ous  key 

Of  cloud-bom  torrents  harmonized  his  verse 
To  strength  and  sweetness  :  but  the  voice  that 
brake 

The  cedars  upon  Lebanon— none  else — 

Taught  him  to  rend  more  stubborn  stocks  than 
they, 

The  obdurate  hearts  of  men. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  few  extracts  we 
have  given  a£ford  but  a  narrow  glimpse  of 
the  merit  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  every 
Lake  Schoolman  (conventionally,  however 
incorrectly,  speaking)  will  wish  to  pat  onb  s 
shelf. 

We  have  just  grace  enough  left  to  confess 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage  is  simply  nil ;  and  therefore  our  in¬ 
competency  to  “  tackle”  Mr.  Quillinan’s 
translation  of  the  Lusiad”  stands  out  in 
hideous  distinctness.  The  ergo  may  be  called 
a  non  sequitur,  according  to  the  practice 
and  precedents  of  the  Art  of  Criticism  ;  but 
let  that  pass.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Quillinan  was  spoken  of  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  as  “  probabjy  the  first  Portuguese  scho¬ 
lar  in  the  kingdoms  ’  In  undertaking  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Camoens,  he  engaged  in  a  labor  of 
love,  uncheered  by  any  confident  hope  of 
popularizing  a  minstrel  whcm  foreigners  are 
content  to  admire  at  a  distance,  and  whom 
translators  have  commonly  found  it  difficult 
to  acclimatize  as  an  exotic — as  M.  de  Souza* 
and  others  learnt  to  their  cost.  Camoens  is, 
as  Sismondi  says,  the  sole  poet  of  Portueal, 
whose  celebrity  has  extended  beyond  the 
Peninsula,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  writing 
the  earliest  epic  in  any  of  the  modem 
tongues  :f  yet  people  are  wont  to  accept  the 


*  “  Called  upon  Madame  de  Souza,  and  saw  her 
husband’s  Camoens.  This  book  has  cost  him  near 
40004,  and  he  has  never  sold  a  copy.”— /Hary  of 
Jkomat  Moore,  1850.  (Memoire,  voL  iiL,  p.  106.) 
This  is  “the  splendid  edition”  described  by  Sis- 
mondL  By  poet  Phillips’s  philosophy  in  the”  Splen¬ 
did  Shillmg,”  M.  de  Souza  was  a  nappy  man,  as  re¬ 
tainer  extraordinary. 

t  Neither  Ariosto  nor  his  fellow-rossancers  as- 
to  the  character  of  epic  writers.  Nor  did 
publish  his  “Jerusalem  Delivered”  until  the 
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celebrity  as  a  tradition,  finding  it  less  conve¬ 
nient  in  such  cases  to  prove  all  things  than 
to  hold  fast  that  which  is,  by  courtesy,  good. 

Camoens,  like  the  hero  of  the  drinking- 
song,  is  chorused  as  a  good  fellow,”  whose  • 
goodness  "  nobody  can  deny” — under  penal¬ 
ty  of  reading  his  epic.  In  translations  of  such 
a  kind,  therefore, 

’Tis  not  for  mortals  to  command  success : 

but  Mr.  Quillinan  has  done  more — deserved 
it.  If  spirit,  elegance,  and  finish,*  can  render 
the  ”  Lusiad’*  acceptable  to  an  English  pub¬ 
lic,  bis  version  ought  to  be  in  request.  It 
comprises  the  first  five  books,  which  include 
the  most  admired  sections  of  the  epic,— via., 
the  story  of  Ignez  de  Castro,  she  who 

- with  eyes  whose  beauty  charmed  the  air. 

Meek  as  a  lamb  devoted  from  the  fold. 

Gazed  on  her  parent  frantic  with  the  woe. 

And  unresisting  took  the  fatal  blow ; 

and  also  the  vision  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which,  in  the  vigorous  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Quillinan,  shows  quite  another  front  from  the 
comparatively  dull  presentment  of  William 
Julius  Mickle.  Fain  would  we  quote  the  vi¬ 
sion  entire ;  but  ’tis  not  for  mortals  to  com¬ 
mand  space  any  more  than  success,  and 
therefore  be  it  our  consolation  (pojce  tanti 
editor)  to  deserve  it. 


year  after  the  death  of  Camoens.  Triisino  bad  es¬ 
sayed  an  epic  on  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the 
Gauls,  but  broke  down. 

*  A  rough  line  here  and  there  remains  to  show 
that  he  had  not,  as  his  editor,  Mr.  Adamson  remarks, 
"given  his  last  supervision  to  the  versification." 
For  instance,  not  at  all  in  Mr.  Qnillinan’s  style  is 
the  second  line  in  the  eouplet 

Until  hie  rabid  fangs  enfix  his  throat, 

And  down  at  last  tumbles  the  exbaurted  brute. 

C.  iii.,  at  47. 

Or  the  scansion  of  the  third  line  following : 

The  startled  mother,  feigning  then  to  sue 
On  my  behalf,  address’d  her.  The  divine 
Enchantress  said,  as  half  compliant, 

“  How  shall  a  Nereid  learn  to  love  a  giant  P 

C.  V.,  st  68. 

But  such  instances  are  too  rare  not  to  be  remarkable. 
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From  the  Dublin  nnirereity  Mngnsine. 

THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


Georob  Villiers,  the  first  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  was  bom  on  the  28lh  of  August, 
1692.  His  mother,  a  person  of  great  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  afforded  him 
the  first  rudiments  of  education.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  school  till  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  At  this  period  his  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  music  and  the  French 
language.  At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to 
France,  but  displayed  little  ability,  and  even 
less  desire  for  improvement.  On  his  return 
be  again  was  domesticated  with  his  mother. 
She  probably  never  omitted  the  inculcation 
of  those  lessons  of  worldly  prudence  in 
which  his  extraordinary  and  rapid  elevation 
may  have  had  their  chief  origin.  He  him¬ 
self  soon  perceived  that  his  future  advance¬ 
ment  was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  person  than  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  mind.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  quaintly  said  of  him,  “  He  did  not  ad¬ 
dict  himself  to  morose  and  sullen  bookish¬ 
ness,  but  bis  chief  exercises  were  dancing, 
fencing,  and  vaulting.”*  He  was  early 
brought  under  the  notice  of  James  I.,  at  a 
theatrical  exhibition  at  Apthorpe,  near 
Cambridge.  The  king  was  perfectly  fascina¬ 
ted  by  him,  and  instructed  his  friend.  Sir 
John  Graham,  to  adopt  several  plans  to  ren¬ 
der  as  attractive  as  possible  the  graces  with 
which  nature  bad  endowed  him.  It  has 
been  observed,  “  that  no  reason  for  the 
king’s  choice  appeared,  but  handsomeness  ; 
for  the  love  the  king  showed  was  as  amor¬ 
ously  conveyed  os  if  he  had  mistaken  the  sex 
and  thought  him  a‘lady.”f  Indeed,  all  au¬ 
thorities  written  at  the  lime,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly,  agree,  that  to  his  personal  beauty  alone 
be  was  indebted  for  the  impression  he  made 
upon  the  king,  and  which  ultimately,  but 
with  great  rapidity,  led  to  the  surprising  po¬ 
sition  he  was  permitted  to  attain.^ 

The  Queen  h-nd  perceived  the  favorable 
impression  that  Buckingham  bad  made  upon 
the  King.  She  well  knew  that,  under  any 


*  Sir  A.  Wotton’s  Ck>nrt  of  James  L 
t  Oaboms’i  Memoirs  of  James  L,  p.  6S4. 
i  Birch’s  View  of  the  Negotiations,  p.  S84 ,  and 
Clwendon’s  Hist.  voL  i.  pp^  9, 10. 


circumstances,  his  mind  and  habits  required 
a  close  connection  with  some  favored  sub¬ 
ject.  She  had  long  disliked  the  Earl  of  So¬ 
merset,  who  had  hitherto  swayed  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  acts.  Under  the  guidance  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Abbot,  she  adopted  the  means  that 
were  deemed  necessary  to  supply  the  place 
of  one  favorite  by  the  attractions  of  another. 
No  representation  of  the  power  that  Buck¬ 
ingham  rapidly  exercised  over  the  King, 
could  suflSciently  display  the  debasing  acts 
which  one  party  practised,  or  the  humiliating 
childishness  of  the  other.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  that  passed  between  them  can  alone 
reveal  the  prostration  of  position  and  mind 
to  which  James  humbled  himself.  And,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  indulgence  of  the  most  debasing 
propensities,  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  any 
mind,  however  mean,  could  grovel  so  low  as 
Buckingham  to  attain  advancement,  even  the 
highest  which  kings  could  profligately  bestow. 

This  correspondence  is  full  of  the  most 
obscene  language ;  and  surely  there  cannot 
be  conceived  any  inconsistency  more  disgust¬ 
ing  than  between  such  compositions  and 
those  devotional  tracts  which  the  King  pub¬ 
lished  for  national  edification — indeed,  for 
the  improvement  of  Europe,  for,  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  James,  they  were  translated  into 
Latin  and  French.  We  cannot  defile  these 
pages  with  any  extracts. 

Dr.  Welwoi^  has  well  described  these 
letters.  He  says,  the  King,  for  the  most 
part,  called  Buckingham  bis  “dear  child 
and  gossip,”  and  bis  “  dear  child  and  gossip 
Steiny,”  and  subscribing  himself  bis  “  dear 
dad  and  gossip  sometimes  his  “  dear  dad 
and  Stuart and  once,  when  be  sends 
him  partridges,  his  “  dear  dad  and  purvey¬ 
or;”  and  when  Buckinghan  replies,  the 
termination  of  his  letter  is,  “  Your  Majesty’s 
most  humble  slave  and  dog,  Steiny.”  In 
one  of  James’  letters  be  tells  the  favorite 
that  he  wears  Steiny’s  picture  under  hU 
waistcoat,  next  his  heart ;  and  in  another  he 
bids  him,  his  only  sweet  and  dear  child, 
hasten  to  him  that  night,  that  his  white  teeth 
might  shine  upon  him.  It  may  not  be  use¬ 
less  to  copy  one  entire  letter.  It  is  as  ca¬ 
rious  as  melancholy  to  read  it : — 
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“Mt  ohlt  swebtakd  dear  Child, — Blessing, 
blessing,  blessing  on  thy  heart’s  roots,  Rnd  all 
thine,  this  Thursday  morning.  Here  is  great 
store  of  game,  as  they  say,  partridges  and  ston- 
eoleurs;  I  know  who  shall  get  their  part  of 
them;  and  here  is  the  finest  company  of  young 
hounds  that  ever  was  seen.  God  bless  the  sweet 
master  of  my  harriers,  that  made  them  to  be  so 
well  kept  all  summer — I  mean  Tom  Badger.  I 
assure  myself  thou  wilt  punctually  observe  the 
dyet  and  jonrney,  I  set  thee  down  in  my  first  let¬ 
ter  from  Theobald’s.  God  bless  thee,  and  my 
sweet  Kate,  and  Mall,  to  the  comfort  of  thy 
“  Dear  Dad, 

“  James  R. 

“  P.S. — Lei  my  last  compliment  settle  to  thy 
heart,  till  we  have  a  sweet  and  c.'>mfortable 
meeting,  which  God  send,  and  give  thee  grace  to 
bid  tire  drogues  adieu  this  day.” 

To  show  the  awful  mixture  of  religion 
and  corrupt  sentimentality  that  prevailed  in 
the  mind  of  James,  itls  well  to  mention  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Steiny,  which  he  gave 
to  Buckingham.  It  was  on  account  of  his 
personal  attractions.  Steiny  was  the  dimin¬ 
utive  of  St.  Stephen,  who  is  always  painted 
with  a  glory  about  his  face.  And  the  au¬ 
thority  or  the  foundation  of  this  designation 
has  been  assigned  to  be  derived  from  Acts 
vi.  15,  where  it  is  said  of  St.  Stephen — “  All 
that  sat  in  the  council  looking  steadfastly  on 
him,  saw  his  face,  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel.” 

Buckingham,  though  deficient  in  ability 
and  knowledge,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  a  mother  who  abounded  in  both.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  the  celebrated  Gondamor,  a  Jesuit,  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  Spain  in  England,  re¬ 
counted  to  his  government  the  position  of 
his  Church  in  the  country  in  which  he  was 
resident,  with  his  usual  pointed  and  witty 
observations.  In  observing  upon  the  court 
and  homage  paid  to  Buckingham’s  mother 
on  account  of  her  influence  on  the  son,  he 
says — “There  never  was  more  hope  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  conversion  to  Rome  than  now,  for 
there  are  more  prayers  offered  here  to  the 
mother  than  to  the  son.” 

His  titles  multiplied  so  rapidly  upon  him, 
that  he  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
member  the  last.  It  may  amuse  or  even  in¬ 
struct  our  readers  to  repeat  them.  The 
Right  High  and  Right  Mighty  Prince 
George  Villiers,  Duke,  Marquis,  and  Elarl 
of  Buckingham,  Earl  of  Coventry,  Viscount 
Villiers,  Baron  of  Wadden,  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Principal¬ 
ity  of  Wales ;  Governor  of  all  the  Castles 
and  Seaports,  and  of  the  Royal  Navy ; 


Master  of  the  Horse  to  His  Majesty ;  Lord 
Warden,  Chancellor,  and  Admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  the  Members  thereof ; 
Constable  to  the  Castle  of  Dover;  Justice  in 
the  Eyre  of  all  His  Majesty’s  Forces,  Parks, 
and  Chaces  on  this  side  of  the  River  Trent ; 
Constable  of  the  Royal  Castle  of  Windsor, 
Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Bedchamber; 
Counsellor  of  Estate  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  Knight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter ;  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  of  War  ;  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  Stew¬ 
ard  of  the  City  and  College  of  Westminster, 
and  Lord  General  of  His  Majesty’s  Force  in 
the  Isle  of  Rhee. 

His  various  titles,  to  that  of  Marquis,  and 
many  of  his  other  honors,  were  conferred 
upon  him  between  the  age  of  twenty-four 
and  twenty-six,  and  all  were  given  and  taken 
in  the  space  of  twelve  years.  He  was,  given, 
besides  the  salaries  of  his  numerous  places, 
one  thousand  a-year  from  the  Court  of 
Wards,  a  great  manor  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  had  belonged  to  Lord  Grey,  attainted 
of  high  treason  along  with  Sir  VS’ alter  Ral¬ 
eigh.  To  support  the  vast  expenses  attend¬ 
ant  upon  his  elevation,  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  nobility  were  removed  from  their 
high  places,  as  the  Elarl  of  Nottingham  and 
the  Elarl  of  Worcester.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
well  describes  these  honors  thus ; — “  Here  I 
must  breathe  awhile,  to  satisfy  some  that, 
perhaps,  might  otherwise  wonder  at  such  an 
accumulation  of  benefits,  like  a  kind  of  em¬ 
broidering  of  one  favor  upon  another.”* 

The  King  procured  him  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  in  marriage. 
But  even  this  great  distinction  he  did  not  be¬ 
come  possessed  of,  till  he  had  stained  the 
reputation  of  that  high  family.  The  old 
earl,  her  father,  compelled  Buckingham  to 
respect  what  he  knew  not  how  to  prize.  He 
told  him,  if  he  did  not  marry  his  daughter, 
and  repair  her  honor,  that  no  greatness 
should  protect  him  from  his  justice.  The 
celebrated  Archbishop  Williams  was  chiefly 
instrumental,  not  only  in  bringing  this  match 
to  completion,  but  converted  Lady  Catherine 
Manners  to  the  Church  of  England.  Bishop 
Hacket,  in  his  quaint  language,  says,  “  that 
Williams  told  him  that  this  negotiation  of 
this  match  was  the  last  keystone  that  made 
the  arch  in  Lis  preferment.”f  But  lest  the 


*  Sir  H.  Wotton’s  Dfe  and  Death  of  the  Dnke  of 
Backingham.  Reliquin  Wottoniann,  p.  211.  1686. 
f  life  of  Ardibiahop  Williama,  p.  48. 
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lady  should  again  become  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Dr.  Williams,  by  order  of 
the  King.  “  drew  up  the  Elements  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  Religion,”  and  twenty  copies  only  were 
printed,  with  no  name,  but  only  “  by  an  old 
prebend  of  Windsor.”  Williams  sent  one  of 
these  copies  to  Buckingham,  with  a  letter, 
which  is  still  preserved.  Aftet^descrihing  the 
different  parts  and  objects  of  the  work,  Wil¬ 
liams  says,  in  language  common  in  those 
days — “  Of  the  rest,  I  received  my  best 
grounds  from  his  Majesty,  and  such  as,  I 
protest  faithfully,  I  never  could  read  the  like 
in  any  author,  for  my  own  satisfaction.”* 

It  may  not  be  here  uninteresting  to  give 
some  account  of  another  conversion,  in  which 
Buckingham  was  deeply  concerned.  It  was 
not  a  conversion  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  to  it.  His  mother  was  the  convert.  It 
was  by  Bishop  Williams’  advice  that  public 
means  were  resorted  to.  in  the  attempt  to 
recall  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  to  the 
right  path.  He  feared  that  his  own  patron, 
the  Duke,  and  even  the  King,  might  deeply 
suffer;  and  therefore  he  advised  a  public 
discussion  on  the  question  at  issue.  Fisher, 
the  Jesuit,  was  the  lady’s  champion,  and 
White,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  but  especially 
Laud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Bishop  Williams.  The  whole  of  this 
discussion  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often 
reprinted,  but  never  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  always  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet,  at  the  time,  no 
impression  was  made  upon  the  mother  of 
Buckingham  ;  she  remained  a  convert  to  the 
Church  of  her  adoption. 

It  was  not  only  by  titles  and  estates,  by 
power  and  place,  that  the  King  pandered  to 
the  ambition,  and  pride,  and  passions  of  bis 
favorite ;  he  sought,  in  the  roost  igno¬ 
minious  manner,  to  gratify  all  his  vicious 
propensities ;  he  did  so  on  many  occasions, 
by  being  personally  instrumental  in  enabling 
him  to  gratify  them ;  nay,  he  even  suggest¬ 
ed  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  most 
abandoned  schemes,  and  was  the  minister  in 
securing  their  success.  Sir  Edward  Peytonf 
states  more  instances  than  one,  in  which  the 
King  carried  Buckingham  to  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  of  England’s  peers,  and  facili¬ 
tated  the  corruption  of  beautiful  women. 
On  one  occasion,  the  sons  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  conveyed  a  lady  out  of  the  window, 
into  a  private  chamber,  over  the  roof  of 
the  bouse,  to  escape  the  conspiracy  that  had 


*  Hscket’s  Life  of  Williams,  p,  48. 
f  Divine  Catastrophe,  p.l?. 


been  planned  by  the  monarch  and  the  peer 
for  the  invasion  of  the  lady’s  honor. 

So  favored  by  a  weak  and  wicked  king 
with  the  possession  of  unbounded  power, 
his  riches,  and  thereby  the  means  of  indul¬ 
gence,  were  increased  to  an  unlimited  de¬ 
gree.  He  now  lived  in  greater  pomp  than 
any  nobleman  of  his  time.  He  used  always 
to  appear  with  six  horses  to  his  carriage, 
which  so  exasperated  Henry,  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  that  he  drove  through  the  city 
of  London  with  eight,  to  the  wonder  and 
amusement  of  the  people. 

Buckingham  now  introduced  the  practice 
of  being  carried  on  men’s  shoulders.  This 
so  shocked  the  people  that  he  was  hooted  in 
the  streets ;  yet,  like  other  vices  or  silly 
habits,  so  corrupting  is  evil  example,  that 
soon  the  displeasure  ceased  to  be  manifest¬ 
ed,  so  common  had  the  practice  become. 

There  is  an  amusing  description  given  in 
an  old  chronicle  of  these  times  of  the  sump¬ 
tuousness  and  extravagance  of  his  dress, 
which  was  beyond  all  precedent  or  exam¬ 
ple  : — 

“  It  was  common  with  him,  at  any  ordinary 
dancing,  to  have  his  clothes  trimmed  with  great 
diamond  buttons,  and  to  have  diamond  hat-bands, 
cockades,  and  ear-rings,  to  be  yoked  with  great 
and  manifold  knots  of  pearl — in  short,  to  be  man¬ 
acled,  fettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels;  inso¬ 
much  that,  at  his  going  once  to  Paris,  in  1625,  he 
had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes,  made  the  rich¬ 
est  that  embroidery,  Uce,  silk,  velvet,  gold,  and 
gems  could  contribute,  one  of  which  was  a  white 
uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with 
diamonds,  valued  at  fourscore  thousand  pounds, 
besides  a  great  feather  stuck  all  over  with  dia¬ 
monds.  as  were  also  bia  sword,  girdle,  hat-band, 
and  spurs.”* 

We  shall  gather  up  into  the  shortest  space 
we  are  able,  the  character  of  this  wanton  fa¬ 
vorite  of  fortune,  and  coipment  in  general 
terms  upon  it,  rather  than  attempt  any  ac¬ 
curate  history  of  his  life,  unsuitable  alike  to 
this  publication,  and  the  design  we  have  in 
view  in  writing  this  sketch. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  thus  raised  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state,  had 
neither  abilities  to  sustain  him  in  his  giddy 
exaltation,  nor  prudence  to  conceal  his  want 
of  them.  He  loved  and  hated  with  reckless 
inconsistency.  The  friends  whom  he  honor¬ 
ed  with  attachment  to-day,  he  persecuted 
with  fierce  antipathy  to-morrow ;  nay,  even 
the  homage  which  is  the  inheritance  of  genius, 
he  scrupled  not  to  discard  or  disown,  if  the 
degradation  of  its  possessor  could  facilitate 

*  In  the  Barleian  library,  B.  H.  90,  e.  vii  foL  642. 
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the  indulgence  of  his  extravagant  caprice,  re¬ 
tard  for  a  due  season  his  own  disgrace,  or  hide 
his  shame  from  publiccondemnation.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  were  the  illustrious  Bacon,  whom  his 
own  genius  and  learning,  without  his  patron’s 
magic  influence,  could  not,  in  that  age,  have 
elevated  to  be  Lord  Chancellor — or  Middle¬ 
sex,  who,  from  being  an  humble  tradesman, 
he  bad  made,  a  peer,  and  appointed  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  afterwards  impeached — or 
Archbishop  Williams,  who,  through  his  in¬ 
terest,  bad  attained  the  loftiest  dignity  in  the 
state,  and  an  equally  elevated  position  in  the 
Church — Buckingham  hurled  them  all  from 
their  fortunes,  degraded  them  from  their  rank, 
and  tarnished  their  fame  with  the  same  blind 
and  senseless  impetuosity,  as  he  would  dis¬ 
miss  a  menial,  or  accuse  him  of  an  ordinary 
omission  of  duty.  He  dandled  the  reputation 
and  fortunes  of  his  country  with  the  reckless 
vivacity  with  which  he  prosecuted  an  amorous 
enterprise.  In  both  cases  he  was  regardless 
of  the  means  by  which  he  attained  hit  pur¬ 
pose,  and  utterly  thoughtless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  resulted  from  them.  When 
his  unrestrained  passion  provoked  him  to  in¬ 
sult  the  Queen  of  France,  he  revenged  «the 
dignified  virtue*  which  blushed  and  shrank 
from  his  proposal,  by  seeking  to  embroil  his 
own  country  in  a  war  with  hers.  He  reveal¬ 
ed  this  passion  fur  the  Queen  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  when  escorting  her  to  England  to  her 
husband,  Charles  I. ;  and  Madame  de  Mot- 
teville  states,  that  the  Queen  of  England  told 
her  that  the  Duke  excited  unpleasent  feelings 
between  herself  and  Charles,  and  also,  that  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  making  a  division  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns,  was,  that  there  would 
be  a  necessity  of  bis  returning  to  France,  to 
effect  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  thus  enjoy  the 
opportunity  ^  once  more  seeing  the  Queen  of 
France,  and  prosecuting  his  insane  attach¬ 
ment.  At  one  time  Buckingham  pledged 
James  to  relax  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  then  united  with  their 
direst  foes,  the  Puritans,  to  insult  the  King. 
Whilst  he  ruined  James  by  his  frowardness, 
abandoned  vices,  and  immoderate  expendi¬ 
ture,  he  devised  and  arranged  the  project  of 
his  future  despotism  over  his  eon  and  succes¬ 
sor,  by  tutoring  the  child  to  disobey  his  fa¬ 
ther,  not  only  in  his  character  of  parent,  but 
of  king.  Against  the  interest  and  command¬ 
ing  position  of  England,  as  well  as  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  wish  of  James,  be  seduced  Charles 
to  Spain  ;  doubtless,  the  King  was  aware  of 


*  De  ReU  Memoirs,  voL  iv.  p.  186,  290.  Rohan’s 
Memoirs,  p.  ISl.  London,  1660. 


their  departure,  hut  not  until  the  design  had 
been  so  far  matured,  that  it  appeared,  at  least 
to  the  vacillating  sovereign,  easier  to  advance 
to  its  fulfilment,  than  to  retire  from  it.  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  convinced  that  if  Charles  were 
removed  from  his  father,  vain  and  weak 
though  he  knew  him  to  be,  but  more  especial¬ 
ly  if  separated  from  the  casual  intercourse 
with  noble  minds  that  cherished  attachment 
to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  England,  he 
would  have  full  scope,  “and  verge  enough 
for  more,”  to  work  out  his  selfish  and  disas¬ 
trous  speculations.  The  entireMesign  of  this 
hazardous  experiment  of  the  heir  of  one  crown, 
without  solicitation,  or  even  previous  arrange¬ 
ment,  visiting  the  kingdom  of  a  neighboring 
sovereign,  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ingra¬ 
tiating  himself  with  the  future  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  ties  and  engagements  that  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  his  favor,  so  long  as  a 
woman’s  power  can  influence  a  man’s  decis¬ 
ions.  Buckingham  fondly  hoped  that,  by 
this  propitious  exploit,  if  carriea  to  successful 
issue,  he  would  enjoy  an  inheritance  of  hon¬ 
ors,  which,  if  not  the  rewards  of  his  ability 
and  care,  would  in  future  be,  as  at  least  hither¬ 
to  they  had  been,  the  unexampled  attendants 
upon  his  selfishness  and  cunning. 

The  account  of  the  arrangements  of  their 
departure,  and  the  vacillating  conduct  of 
James — at  one  time  joyously  adopting  the 
plan,  and  at  another  irresolutely  rejecting 
it — is  not  suited  to  so  brief  an  account  of  his¬ 
torical  transactions.  They  passed  through 
France  to  Spain.  They  were  in  disguise  as  to 
dress,  occupation,  and  name.  They  wore 
periwigs  to  overshadow  their  foreheads,  their 
beards  were  disguised,  and  they,  Charles  and 
Buckingham,  assumed  the  humble  names  of 
Thomas  and  JamesSmilh.  In  passing  through 
France,  Charles  saw  his  future  consort.  She 
appears  to  have  impressed  him  most  advanta¬ 
geously,  though  bis  intercourse  was  but  mo¬ 
mentary. 

When  the  parties  arrived  in  Spain,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  charges  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  are  true.  Hume*  rather  boldly 
states  that  Bristol  had  never  said  that  Buck¬ 
ingham  had  professed  himself  a  Papist.  Why, 
it  is  with  all  order  and  precision  alleged  by 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  that  Buckingham  plotted 
with  the  Jesuit  Oondemar  to  bring  the  Prince 
into  Spain  to  change  his  religion — that  in 
Spain  he  absented  himself  habitually  for  eight 
months  from  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 


*  History  of  England,  voL  vi  note  to  p.  217. 
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land  in  the  Earl’s  house,  and  frequented  the 
Popish  service,  adored  their  sacraments,  and 
conformed  to  their  riles — that  the  Duke  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  King  James  to  write  to  the  Pope 
for  a  dispensation  to  the  marriage,  and  to  style 
him  “  Sanctissime  Pater  ” — and  that  the  Pope 
sent  to  the  Duke  a  letter  to  enconrage  him  in 
the  perversion  of  the  Prince.* 

These  accusations  and  these  terms  are  al¬ 
leged  by  Bristol  agmnst  Buckingham,  and  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Whitlocke.f  And  how  did 
the  6ckle  favorite  carry  out  his  designs  ? 
Why,  when  the  honor  of  James  as  king,  and 
Charles  himself,  as  well  as  that  of  England, 
by  her  now  accredited  minister,  had  been 
pledged  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he  precipitately 
abandoned  the  contract.  It  is  supposed,  in¬ 
deed,  that  his  visit  to  Spain  bad  not  been  op¬ 
portune  in  amorous  enterprise.  Even  dis¬ 
graceful  misfortunes  attended  his  meditated 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Olivares.  And,  be¬ 
sides  this,  he  began  to  fear  that  his  populari¬ 
ty  might  be  endangered  by  the  future  revela¬ 
tion  ^  his  political  manoeuvres,  to  which  be 
anticipated  a  possible  failure,  and,  therefore, 
certain  di>grace.  Yet,  so  skilled  had  he  be¬ 
come  in  turning  crooked  devices  into  prosper¬ 
ous  plans,  that  he  made  the  hour  of  his  dis¬ 
comfiture  the  period  of  bis  success  and  triumph. 
He  now  ingratiated  himself  with  the  nation, 
by  showing  that  the  interest  and  religion  of 
England  would  be  damaged  by  such  a  con¬ 
nection.  So  great  was  his  success  in  this  tor¬ 
tuous  diplomacy,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  call¬ 
ed  him  the  saviour  of  his  country.  'I'hus  his 
enemies  became  his  advocates ;  and  they  were 
now  his  panegyrists  who  had  been  loudest  in 
condemnation.  So  intoxicated  had  he  become 
with  the  fever  of  popular  approbation,  by 
which  bis  previous  career  had  never  once  been 
influenced  or  excited,  that  he  entered  into 
disreputable  intrigues  with  the  Puritanical 
members  of  Parliament,  who,  to  this  lime, 
had  been  the  decided  foes  of  regal  supremacy. 
To  promote  the  designs  of  hU  new  compan¬ 
ions,  the  adoption  of  conduct  that  involved  a 
departure  from  principle,  was  no  difficult  ex¬ 
periment  for  one  so  well  practised  in  all  the 
arts  and  sophistry  of  deceit. 

To  prosecute  his  selfish  and  insane  designs, 
and  avenge  his  disappointed  hopes,  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  invade  the  property  of  the  Church, 
to  aboliah  her  hierarchy,  and  to  sell  the  chap- 


a  Memoirs  of  George  Villierp,  p.  85. 
f  Memorials,  p.  6.  Edit.  1682.  See  also  his  Mem. 
of  Eoglish  Afiaira,  1709,  p.  80<Mt03. 


ter  lands  of  percathedrals  for  the  benefit  of  the 
King.  This  was  bis  part  of  the  promised 
bril^.  To  accomplish  bis  nefarious  pro-  ■ 
jects,  he  had  actually  entered  into  treaty 
with  Dr.  John  Preston,  the  reputed  chief  ^ 
the  party.*  And  what  were  the  real  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  wicked  craft?  To  provide  the 
means  of  levying  war  on  Spain,  not  because 
she  had  injured  or  dishonored  England,  but 
because  for  his  own  personal  ends  he  had 
first  insulted,  then  betrayed,  and  at  last  ma¬ 
ligned  and  persecuted  the  nation  that  re¬ 
fused  to  administer  to  national  degradation 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  virtue  of  the  highest 
born  amoug  her  female  aristocracy.  Of  one 
crime  we  must  admit  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  was  not  guilty.  He  was  unalloyed  by 
the  vice  of  dissimulation,  because  he  would 
not  even  pretend  to  have  any  respect  for 
virtue.  Therefore  he  had  the  undisguised 
effrontery  to  publish  his  private  viNis,  which 
might  have  remained  in  obscurity  but  for 
his  strange  passion  for  proclaiming  his 
abandoned  profligacy.  He  dared  to  brave 
the  haired  of  his  country,  and  the  scorn  of 
all  the  virtuous  on  earth  for  his  public 
wrongs.  These  had  not  even  the  common 
apology  of  ambition  or  patriotism  for  their 
perpetration.  They  originated  in  the  Imteful 
passion  of  doing  and  inflicting  insult. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be  alleged,  that 
so  far  as  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  even  for  ages, 
can  be  influenced  by  a  single  man,  to  llie  Duke 
of  Buckingham  adhere  the  shame  and  guilt 
of  being  the  author,  not  alone  of  his  country’s 
dishonor  in  the  lime  of  one  king,  but  of  tbe 
immeasurable  catalogue  of  calamities  that 
throng  the  page  of  the  Stuart  dyna-^ty.  For 
it  was  he  established  the  precedent  of  ruling 
without  piirliumenls;  it  was  he  that  filled  tbe 
treasury  with  the  price  of  the  new  honors  of 
baronetage  ;  he  gathered  golden  harvests  for 
the  King  by  the  sale  of  patents,  mono})ohe8, 
and  vexatious  grants,  and  then  enticed  him 
to  squander  them, with  remorseless  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  was  he  revived  the  use  of  im¬ 
peachments,  unpractised,  except  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  royal  vengeance,  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  is  strange  that  James  1.  should 
have  cherished  and  loved  the  man  that  dis¬ 
honored  his  name  and  ruined  his  reputation. 


*  See  Coke’s  Detection,  voL  L  p.  139.  Heeket 
stotee,  in  hie  Life  of  Williaaoe,  that  be  dexerTee  the 
credit  of  preventing  the  sale  crowns,  by  Bucking- 
ham,  on  a  previous  occasion,  p.  202.  He  tried  af¬ 
terwards  to  do  the  same  respecting  the  Ciiureh 
lands,  but  lost  forever  the  patrorurge  of  his  great 
friend. 
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But  it  is  a  greater  source  of  wonder  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  accurate  anatomist,  more  than 
all  other  historians,  except  Tacitus,  of  the 
mind  and  dispositions  of  men,  should  have 
praised  and  even  admired  him. 

Death  now  summoned  James  to  the  6nal 
retribution  of  all  men.  Suspicion,  and  to 
some  well  founded,  has  6xed  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Buckingham,  some  circumstances  that 
do  not  leave  his  name  quite  free  from  the 
charge  of  having  been  instrumental  in  the 
death  of  his  too  generous  and  profligate  pa¬ 
tron.  Even  the  public  rumor,  though  with¬ 
out  justifiable  foundation,  that  so  enormous 
ingratitude,  and  accompanied  by  a  deed  of 
blood,  could  exist,  is  sufficient  to  testify  to 
posterity  the  odiousness  that  attached  itself 
to  his  guilty  character. 

A  new  reign  begins,  and  Charles  ascends 
the  throne.  The  greatest  events,  the  noblest 
results,  the  glorious  fame  of  ages  of  glorious 
men  have  arisen  out  of  his  grave.  Over¬ 
shadowed  as  his  life  with  some  transgressions 
most  doubtless  was,  who  can  say  that  his  des¬ 
tiny  was  not  too  terrible  a  punishment  for 
his  many  imputed  crimes  ?  But  we  cannot 
dwell  on  these  points.  One  man,  however, 
had  forecast  his  destiny,  under  the  new  king, 
with  cunning  and  success.  New  honors 
awaited  the  companion  of  the  royal  traveller 
to  France  and  Spain,  and  disgrace  soon  as¬ 
sailed  those  whom  Buckingham  could  not 
succeed  in  ruining  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
king.  The  Lord  Keeper  Williams  was  dis¬ 
placed.  He  had  attended  the  death-bed  of 
James,  and  administered  great  consolation 
to  the  suffering  monarch  ;  but  he  had  been, 
at  this  period,  a  determined  opponent  to  all 
the  machinations  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Bishop  Hacket  thus  describes  the  activity  of 
the  priests: — 

“Upon  Friday,  his  Majesty  grew  sensibly  weaker, 
so  that  now  the  Keeper  stirr^  very  little  out  of  the 
chamber,  and  that  not  only  to  comfort  the  depart¬ 
ing  King,  but  likewise  to  keep  off  some  ot  the 
Romish  Church  that  crept  much  about  the  cham¬ 
ber-door,  who  as  a  privy  councillor,  he  commanded 
to  keep  at  a  greater  disunce.”* 

Buckingham  feared  that  Williams  had  com¬ 
pletely  discovered  the  opinion  that  James 
had  formed  of  him.  He,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  possible  procured  hU  removal  from  inter¬ 
course  with  Charles.  For  the  late  King  bad 
exhibited  such  partiality  for  the  Lord  Keeper, 
that  the  Duke  was  well  aware  that  he  had 


*  Haeket’a  Life  of  Williams,  p.  S28 


revealed  all  bis  mind  to  him,  for  the  King 
had,  without  solicitation,  caused  an  unusum 
act  of  council  to  be  entered,  that  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  York  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  nezt  vacancy.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  when  he  saw  that  the  Lord  Keeper  was 
not  indebted  for  all  his  distinctions  to  him, 
that  he  put  in  practice  that  memorable  sen¬ 
tence  which  he  had  employed  to  Lord  Bacon 
at  the  lime  of  his  advancement,  “That  if  be 
did  not  owe  his  preferment  to  his  favor,  he 
should  owe  his  fall  to  his  frown,”  * 

The  Duke  did  succeed  in  removing  Wil¬ 
liams  from  his  great  office,  and  in  producing 
a  disinclination  in  the  new  king  towards  him. 
But  the  Earl  of  Bristol  pertinaciously  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  accusation  against  Buckingham, 
and  among  other  charges  one  was  the  poison¬ 
ing  of  the  late  King.  But  all  weapons  used 
against  him  seemed  of  no  avail  but  that  of 
the  assassin.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  new 
honors,  which  ingenuity  appeared  to  have 
been  exhausted  in  ^devising,  being  heaped 
upon  him,  that  the  fatal  blow  was  struck.  An 
unexpected  war  had  arisen  between  France 
and  England.  Divisions  had  taken  place  in 
the  King’s  family  as  well  as  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Queen  had  insisted  upon  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  her  own  servants ;  this  the 
King  refused,  by  Buckingham’s  advice.  As 
a  punishment  for  her  not  succeeding,  her 
priests  had  compelled  her  to  walk  to  Tyburn. 
This  so  provoked  Charles  that  he  dismissed 
all  the  foreign  retinue. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  had 
threatened  once  more  to  return  to  France. 
He  believed  that  the  Queen  was  not  insensible 
to  his  passion  for  her.  And  this  was  his 
plan  of  carrying  out  bis  design.  The  first 
act  was  a  war  with  France;  the  next,  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  the  enemy  ;  and  that  he, 
as  an  ambassador  of  peace  from  England, 
would  plead  his  own  cause  under  most  ex¬ 
citing  chances  of  victory.  But  before  thm 
imagined  drama  was  enacted,  the  assassin 
Felton  had  struck  the  fatal  blow.  Seldom 
have  persons,  with  the  blood  of  others  on 
their  hands,  been,  in  their  former  life,  so  free 
from  the  imputation  even  of  an  abandoned 
life — upon  the  contrary,  he  was  considered 
of  a  religious  habit  of  mind.  And  it  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Osborn,!  that  he  heard  the  flarl  of 
Pembroke  aver,  that  he  never  saw  piety  and 
valor  more  temperately  mixed  in  one  person. 


*  This  sentenee  perhaps^  as  happy  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Um  effect  of  alfiteration,  in  sense  and  sound, 
as  any  that  could  be  repeated, 
t  Works,  p.  224.  1678. 
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Charles  paid  all  honor  to  his  memory  by 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him  in  King 
Henry  VII.’s  chapel.  It  is  of  the  finest  mar¬ 
ble;  at  the  four  angles  are  Mars,  Neptune, 
Pallas  and  Bounty,  at  full  length,  all  of  brass, 
and  numerous  other  strange  devices. 

The  following  lines  were  written  under  the 
body  of  Felton,  while  hanging  in  chains, 
and  are  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the  present 
sketch : — 

**  There  uninterr’d  suspends  (though  not  to  save 
Surviving  friends  the  expenses  of  a  grave) 
Felton’s  dead  earth,  which  to  itself  must  be 


His  own  sad  monument,  his  elegy ; 

As  large  as  fame,  but  whether  bad  or  good 
I  say  not — by  himself  ’twas  wrought  in  blood  ; 
For  which  his  body  is  entomb’d  in  air, 

Arch'd  o’er  with  heaven,  and  ten  thousand  fair 
And  glorious  diamond  stars,  a  sepulchre 
Which  time  can  never  ruinate,  and  where 
Th’  impartial  worms  (not  being  brib’d  to  spare 
Princes  wrapp’d  up  in  marble)  do  not  share 
His  dust,  which  ott  the  charitable  skies 
Embalm  with  tears,  doing  those  obsequies 
Belonging  unto  men,  while  pitying  fowl 
Contend  to  reach  his  body  to  his  soul.”  * 


*llarleiao  Miscellany,  voL  x:  p.  S'24. 


From  the  Eclectic  Reriew. 


LORENZO  BENONI: 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ITALIAN.* 


Wk  can,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
this  elegant  volume  as  the  fit  clothing  of  a 
work  of  rare,  unquestionable,  literary  merit 
and  interest.  As  a  specimen  of  English,  the 
style  is  so  uniformly  pure,  terse,  and  idioma¬ 
tic,  that  it  is  difiScult  to  keep  in  mind,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  foreign  manners,  and 
other  indications  of  south  Europe,  which  are 
never  absent,  that  it  is  the  writing  not  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  British  or  American,  but  of  an 
Italian.  The  work  certainly  shows  wonder¬ 
ful  mastery  of  a  foreign  speech. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  class  of  writ¬ 
ings  the  volume  belongs.  It  is  neither  alto¬ 
gether  a  political  memoir,  nor  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  nor  a  work  of  fiction  ;  yet  in  part  it  is 
all  these.  The  substance  is  personal  narra¬ 
tive,  running,  in  its  earlier  part,  through  a 
region  with  which  we  are  so  little  familiar, 
as  school  and  college  life  in  Italy ;  and  in  its 
later  periods  through  one  of  those  political 
eras,  in  which  we  have  the  budding,  the 
•low  growth,  and  the  sudden  extinction  of 
an  attempted  revolution,  depicted  with  all 
the  interest  of  personal  adventure,  and  all 
the  truth  of  the  most  faithful  history.  At 


*Lorttuo  Stmmi;  or,  Pauagtr  la  thr  Lift  of 
mn  Itmlian.  Edited  by  a  Friend.  Edinburgh: 
Consiabis  and  Co,.  London :  Hamilton,  Ada^ 
and  Col  1868.  8vo.  pp.  606. 


such  a  lime  as  the  present,  when  we  are 
looking  towards  Italy  with  painful  regrets 
and  inextinguishable  hopes  for  one  of  the 
richest,  in  intellectual  gifts  and  cultivation  of 
all  modern  people,  any  work  which  exhibits 
in  detail  the  difficulties  and  dangers  atten¬ 
dant  on  all  those  violent  efforts,  which  are 
at  once  provoked  and  defeated  by  an  intole¬ 
rable  tyranny,  will  meet  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  attention. 

Besides  his  personal  history,  which  we 
shall  notice  presently,  the  author  finds  and 
uses  well  the  opportunity  of  giving  very  gra¬ 
phic  sketches  the  political,  educational, 
and  religious  aspects  of  the  society  in  which 
it  was  his  lot  to  move  ;  and  there  are  about 
these  an  unmistakable  clear  honesty  and 
regard  to  the  modesty  of  truth  which  give 
them  both  force  and  consistency. 

Then,  incidentally,  he  introduces  with  great 
skill,  such  characters  as  his  uncle  the  Canon, 
to  whose  care,  according  to  an  established 
domestic  rule,  he  was  sent  when  seven  years 
old,  who  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
work. 

**  Every  day,  as  surely  as  the  day  came,  when 
the  clock  struck  eleven,  my  uncle  the  Canon  in¬ 
variably  said  mass,  at  which  I  invariably  officiat¬ 
ed  as  his  assistant.  This  cerem  -iny  had  long  lost 
the  attraction  of  novelty,  having  been  repeated 
daily  for  two  whole  years  ;  and  as,  besid^  my 
uncle’s  mass  was  very  long,  it  is  ne^less  to  ssy 
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that  I  went  through  it  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
ennui.  So,  when,  at  a  certain  moment,  after  hav¬ 
ing  helped  the  priest  to  the  wine  and  water,  it  was 
my  duty  to  replace  the  sacred  phials  behind  a  cur- 
Uin  on'the  left  of  the  altar,  I  never  failed,  by  way 
of  relief,  to  take,  under  cover  of  that  same  cur¬ 
tain,  a  long  pull  at  the  phial  of  wine.  This  was 
only  for  the  fun,  as  wine  was  not  with  me  a  fa¬ 
vorite  beverage.” 

The  Canon  was  a  weak-minded,  rather 
good  than  bad  sort  of  man,  about  sixty,  who 
“  had  only  one  distinct  idea  in  his  brain — 
olives  ;  only  one  interest  in  life — olives  ;  only 
one  topic  of  discussion  either  at  home  or 
abroad — olives.  Olives  of  every  size  and 
description — salted  olives,  dried  olives,  pick- 
led  olives — encumbered  the  table  at  dinner 
and  supper,  and  no  dish  was  served  without 
the  seasoning  of  olives.”  Thus  steeped  in 
olives,  or  their  produce,  the  worthy  man  was 
possessed  with  the  notion  that  his  presence 
would  put  everything  to  rights ;  and  in  a 
latter  part  of  the  narrative  he  suddenly  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  family  emer¬ 
gency,  saying  according  to  his  wont,  ”  I’ll 
go  myself;”  when  we  have  him  ‘‘swearing 
by  all  the  gods  that  he  would  disinherit  us 
all,  and  reduce  us  to  beggary.”  Even  the 
Canon’s  houskeeper,  Margherita,  deserves 
notice. 

It  was  while  staying  with  this  uncle,  that 
one  of  Lorenzo’s  first  trials  in  life  occurred, 
having  its  origin,  as  he  philosophically  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  circumstance  of  an  old  widow¬ 
er,  a  friend  of  the  Canon’s,  taking  it  into  his 
head  to  marry  again.  On  such  occasions, 
“it  was  and  still  is  a  custom  in  these  parts, 
that  the  widower  should  gratuitously  enjoy 
a  serenade  of  marrow  bones  and  cleavers.’’ 
The  irresistible  desire  to  Uke  part  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  so  congenial  to  a  base  taste,  and 
contributing  towards  the  noise  by  zealously 
shaking  a  heavy  chain,  brought  serious  con¬ 
sequences  to  Lorenzo,  of  which  the  first  was 
imprisonment  in  a  lone  dark  cell,  prolonged 
day  after  day,  the  young  victim  being  only 
removed  bv  night  to  his  bed  ;  and  the  more 
taaulizing' that  the  cell,  which  had  been  in¬ 
tended  for  a  pantry,  adjoined  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  he  could  hear  his  uncle  and  Mar- 
gherita’s  conversation  about  the  viands  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  share.  So  early  had 
Lorenzo  become  familiar,  by  experience,  with 
the  terrors  of  imprisonment  in  solitude  and 
darkness,  and  the  more  intolerable  ennui  by 
which  it  was  attended.  Resolved  at  last  to  fly 
from  bondage,  the  boy  remains  dressed  all 
night,  and  with  the  first  gleam  of  daylight 
starts  on  his  flight.  After  a  long  day’s 


journey,  with  no  food  except  the  grapes 
which  the  kind  villagers  gave  him,  .and  a 
night  spent  between  two  stones  in  an  unfin¬ 
ished  church,  his  second  day’s  journey  with 
sore  and  swollen  feet  was  cut  short  by  bis 
recapture ;  the  Canon  and  Margherita  having 
passed  him,  and  being  in  wait  at  a  little  road¬ 
side  inn.  Soon  after  this  exploit,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  Lorenzo  was  recalled  home, 
to  be  sent  to  school  in  Genoa,  where  bis 
parents  lived. 

Uncle  John,  his  mother’s  only  surviving 
brother,  is  well  worth  knowing.  At  the 
lime  of  Jxirenzo’s  first  visit  to  him  after 
leaving  school  (or  college  as  it  is  called)  in 
his  quiet,  cool,  dark,  unfurnished  house  near 
the  Exchange,  though  a  man  of  “  sixty 
years  of  age,  his  hair,  which  he  wore  very 
short,  was  still  black,  slightly  spiinkled  with 
gray,  which  produced  a  bluish  lint,  very  sin¬ 
gular,  but  soft  and  agreeable  to  the  eye.  I 
found  my  uncle  reading,  and  as  he  bent  over 
his  book,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by 
the  noble  regularity  of  his  profile,  and  the 
pensive  expression  of  his  countenance.  As 
I  found  afterwards,  he  was  a  living  picture 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.”  One  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  Lorenzo  got  on  this  occasion,  from  which 
he  seems  to  have  wisely  profited.  “  You 
most  learn  to  condense.  To  condense,  my 
dear  fellow,  is  the  great  secret  of  art.”  In 
the  volume  to  which  our  remarks  apply  there 
is  hardly  a  superfluous  word  ;  so  tboioughly 
finished  and  artistic  is  the  work. 

Uncle  John  **  had  left  his  country  when 
very  young,  travelled  over  the  worhi.  and 
realized  a  considerable  fortune  in  commerce. 
At  forty  he  relumed,  and  never  lell  home 
since  ;  his  turn  of  mind  was  very  original, 
and  his  lone  often  caustic  ;  he  was  very  kind 
to  individuals,  and  very  harsh  towards  man¬ 
kind  at  lirge,  upon  whom  he  looked  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  distrust.”  (p.  147.) 
He  proved  a  true  friend  to  Lorenzo,  and  al¬ 
though  he  railed  at  him  and  his  brothers, 
and  at  enthusiastic  young  men  in  general, 
who  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  older 
heads,  yet  he  was  kind,  and  ready  to  help 
them  out  of  the  scrapes  into  which  he  could 
not  prevent  them  falling.  At  that  era  of 
his  experience,  when  Lorenzo  was  fanatical 
and  bent  on  a  monastic  life,  having  a  special 
longing  for  the  hood  of  a  capuchin.  Uncle 
John,  wisely  deferring  to  the  mornl  of  the 
hour,  only  expressed  his  regret  that  of  all 
orders  that  one  should  have  his  choice,  being 
so  dirty.  “  It  is  a  fact,  my  boy,  be  it  from 
humility,  or  carelessness,  be  it  owing  to  their 
woollen  dress,  or  to  their  having  their  clothea 
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in  common,  or  to  their  wearing  no  linen  at 
al),  or  to  all  these  causes  combined,  capu¬ 
chins  are  a  sadly  filthy  set.”  Again,  when 
Lorenzo,  thus  deterred  from  the  capuchins, 
had  a  sudden  romantic  desire  to  become  a 
missionary  among  the  Chinese,  his  uncle 
humorously,  yet  sensibly,  «llayed  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  telling  him  that  “  a  man  cannot 
become  qualified  for  an  apostle  in  four  and 
twenty  hours.  You  must  be  pretty  well 
grounded  in  theology  to  convert  Mandarins, 
and  you  cannot  preach  to  them  in  Italian. 
Theology  and  Chinese  are  then  indispensable 
requisites.  But  you  cannot  be  admitted  to 
the  study  of  theology  until  you  have  gone 
through  your  class  of  philosophy.  So  this 
is  the  course  I  advise:  finish  quietly  your 
philosophy,  and  attend  especially  to  logic, 
for  you  will  have  great  need  of  it.  After 
your  philosophy,  if  you  still  persist  in  your 
urdor  fur  martyrdom,  why,  you  may  begin 
your  theology  here,  or  if  you  prefer  setting 
to  theology  and  Chinese  at  the  same  time, 
we  may  send  you  to  Rome,  where  there  is 
the  College  de  propaganda  fide,  established 
precisely  for  such  studies.  Chinese  I  am 
told  is  a  tolerably  complicated  language,  so 
you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,  ray  boy.  Let  me 
see ;  you  are  now  not  quite  fifteen ;  if  you 
receive  martyrdom  at  twenty  it  will  not  be 
too  late,  1  think.”  (pp.  163,  154.) 

It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  Uncle  John, 
by  which  to  meet  the  urgent  denunciations 
either  of  college  grievances  or  more  public 
wrongs,  that  these  are  but  the  fruits  of  the 
tree  ;  that  the  evil  lies  at  the  root.  ‘  Analyze 
society  and  tell  me  where  you  see  those 
manly  virtues,  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  regenerate  nations.’  In  consistency, 
he  adds,  ‘  one  must  take  present  evil  with 
patience,  and  give  Time  leisure  to  do  its 
work.  Let  each  in  his  humble  sphere  try  to 
become  better,  and  render  better  those 
around  him.  There  and  there  only  lies  the 
corner-stone  of  our  future  regeneration.  As 
for  me,  my  dear  friend,  when,  in  the  first 
shop  into  jRrhich  I  may  happen  to  go,  I  am 
only  asked  the  fair  price  or  thereabouts  of 
the  article  I  go  to  buy,  1  shall  consider  my 
country  to  have  made  a  more  important  con¬ 
quest  than  if  it  had  given  itself  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  into  the 
bargain.*  (p.  226.) 

In  Vadoni,  again,  we  have  an  instructive 
example  of  the  flattering  allurements  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  exterior  of  monastic  life  to  an 
orphan  youth,  whose  only  relative  is  an  old 
bigoted,  miserly  uncle,  the  moving  springs 
of  whose  life  were  '  an  immoderate  love  of 
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money,  and  an  intense  fear  of  hell  ;*  and  who 
proposed  to  reconcile  the  two  by  leaving  his 
fortune  to  the  monastery  to  which  he  had 
destined  his  feeble,  unhappy  nephew.  The 
vain,  hopeless  efforts  of  the  poor  novice  to 
free  himself  from  the  entanglements  which 
were  soon  to  drag  him  under  the  irrevocable 
vow,  are  very  touching. 

Before  adverting  to  the  characters  of  Lo¬ 
renzo’s  associates  in  his  dangerous  political 
adventure,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  two 
episodes,  which  lead  us  into  another  regpon 
— his  loves.  These  are  both  sufficiently  ro¬ 
mantic. 

One  fine  moonlight  evening,  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther  Caesar,  in  a  confidential  moment,  disclosed 
to  Lorenzo  that  it  was  his  practice  to  go  to  a 
friend’s  house  opposite,  in  which  lived  a 
certain  young  lady,  *  beautiful  as  the  sun 
and  persuaded  Lorenzo  to  accompany  him. 
But  he  could  not  persuade  him  to  look  at 
her ;  some  mysterious  fear  kept  his  face 
averted  at  the  auspicious  moment  when  the 
fair  vision  appeared,  and  he  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  thirty  years  later.  That  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  enamored, 
and  to  his  brother’s  great  contentment  Lo¬ 
renzo  became  a  partner  in  the  boyish  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  his  example  tatooed  on  his 
left  arm  the  initial  of  the  adored  name — 

'  Emily.’  As  became  them,  they  entertained 
her  with  serenades  (which  the  family  disci¬ 
pline  made  no  easy  matter) ;  the  first  and 
second  time  with  little  success,  but  the  third 
evening  with  more  memorable  results ;  the 
desired  appearance  of  a  white  drapery  at  the 
window  being  promptly  followed  by  a  shower 
of  water,  ‘every  drop  of  which,  as  it  fell 
upon  a  new  hat,  pierced’  Lorenzo  *  to  the 
heart.’  *  So  ended  my  first  love  ;  and  truly, 
if  ever  there  was  a  platonic  passion,  it  was 
this  of  mine,  the  object  of  which  I  had  never 
beheld.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  thirty 
years  later,  when  the  fair  and  slender  girl  of 
seventeen  had  grown  into  a  plump,  pleasant¬ 
faced  lady,  with  gray  hair,  who  little  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  bald-headed,  middle-aged 
gentleman  who  then  addressed  her  still  bore 
on  his  left  arm  the  half-effaced  initial  of  her 
name !’ 

We  shall  not  by  an  abridgment  lessen  the 
interest  of  the  second  tale  of  love,  which  is 
undoubtedly  striking  enough,  and  will  afford 
abundant  opportunities  for  admiration  or 
censure.  It  is  no  breach  of  confidence,  how¬ 
ever,  to  whisper  the  name  of  Lilia  ;  of  which 
our  readers  may  make  what  they  can.  Nor 
are  we  precluded  from  hinting  that  there 
wants  not  all  the  complication  to  be  desired 
84 
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— love,  jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  repentance,  | 
reconciliation,  a  rival,  a  duel.  While  we 
have  not  the  author’s  own  word  for  it,  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  this  part  of  the 
story  cannot  be  held  as  a  transcript  of  pure 
fact  and  experience,  but  has  been  artfully 
introduced  into  the  narrative  as  the  fitting 
complement  of  a  personal  history  which 
would  not  consent  to  reveal  itself  in  reference 
to  such  sacred  relations.  However  that  be, 
the  story  of  Lilia  is  full  of  life  and  thrilling 
interest. 

Before  speaking  of  his  elder  brother  Csesar, 
who  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  Lorenxo 
as  to  determine  his  vocation  in  life,  in  a  few 
words  we  must  describe  their  parents.  Their 
father  is  represented  as  stiff,  cold,  and  distant 
towards  his  children,  discouraging  or  repel¬ 
ling  any  approaches  to  familiarity  or  confi¬ 
dence,  and  when  anything  went  wrong 
breaking  out  into  violent  fits  of  passion,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  often  serious 
and  lasting.  Abroad  he  bad  the  character 
of  being  a  pleasant,  cheerful,  intelligent 
companion  ;  but  at  home  seems  to  have  been 
most  unamiable.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  world's  reading  of  the  riddle  was,  that 
the  worthy  man  was  cursed  with  very  undu- 
tiful  children,  and  was  therefore  much  to  be 
pitied.  Their  mother,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibited  amid  many  trials,  all  that  is  most 
beautiful,  kind  and  womanly  ;  she  was  ever 
patient,  meek,  gentle,  and  loving,  doing  what 
she  could  to  allay  the  storms  which  she  was 
unable  to  avert.  ‘Let  me  say  it  with  filial 
pride,  my  mother’s  character  was  no  common 
one.  Its  distinguishing  feature  was  a  piety 
so  true,  so  real,  so  humble,  that  sbe  scarcely 
knew  herself  to  be  pious.  Hers  was  a  spirit 
that  never  flinched  before  daily  self-sacrifice. 
Such  a  woman,  after  the  first  outburst  of 
agony,  would  know  how  to  control  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  emotions  of  a  heart  as  tender 
as  ever  beat  in  woman’s  breast ;  and  so 
indeed  she  did.’  Q).  422.) 

Like  Lorenzo,  Ctesar  was  adventurous, 
romantic,  and  deeply  passionate,  and  when 
Lorenzo  returned  home  from  school,  a  very 
close  and  earnest  friendship  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  read,  they  talked,  they 
lived  in  fairy-land  together,  making  aclu^ 
quest  of  the  wonderful  hidden  treasures  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  ‘Arabian  Nights.’  Nay,  the 
‘  Adventures  of  a  Flying  Man’  suggested  to 
Caesar  the  bright  idea  oT  making  wings  ;  but 
the  limely  loss  of  the  hoarded  coins,  which 
were  the  only  means  of  purchasing  the  oiled 
silk  which  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  adventure,  enabled  them 


to  retire  out  of  this  scheme  without  any 
great  loss  of  honor.  ‘  So  for  want  of  money 
we  were  obliged  to  go  without  wings.’ 

But  the  leading  spirit  of  the  little  society 
was  Fantasio. 

'*  He  was  certainly  the  most  fascinating  little 
fellow  I  ever  knew.  Fantasio  was  my  elder  by 
one  year.  He  had  a  finely  shaped  head,  the  fore¬ 
head  spacious  and  prominent,  and  eyes  black  as 
jet,  at  times  darting  lightning.  His  complexion 
was  a  pale  olive,  and  his  features,  remarkably 
striking  altogether,  were  set,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
profusion  of  flowing  black  bair,  which  he  wore 
rather  long.  The  expression  of  his  countenance, 
grave  and  almost  severs,  was  softened  by  a  smile 
of  great  sweetness,  mingied  with  a  certain  shrewd¬ 
ness,  betraying  a  rich  comic  vein.  He  spoke 
well  and  fluently,  and  when  warmed  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject,  there  was  a  fascinating  power  in  his  eyes, 
his  gestures,  his  voice,  his  whole  bearing,  that 
was  quite  irresistible.  His  life  was  one  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  study ;  the  amusements  common  with 
young  men  of  his  age  had  no  attraction  for  him. 
His  library,  his  cigar,  his  coffee ;  some  occasional 
walks,  rarely  in  the  day-time,  and  always  in  soli¬ 
tary  places,  more  frequently  in  the  evening  and 
by  moonlight, — such  were  his  only  pleasures. 
His  morals  were  irreproachable ;  bis  conversation 
was  always  chaste.  If  any  of  the  young  com¬ 
panions  be  gathered  round  him  occasionally 
indulged  in  some  wanton  jest,  or  expression  of 
double  meaning,  Fantasio— God  bless  him! — 
would  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it  by  some  one 
word,  which  never  failed  of  its  effect.  Such  was 
the  influence  that  the  purity  of  hia  life  and  bis 
incontestable  superiority  gave  to  him. 

“  Fantasio  was  well  versed  in  history,  and  in 
the  literature  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  foreign 
countries.  Hh-ikspcare,  Byron,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  Dante  and  Alfieri. 
Spare  and  thin  in  body,  he  had  an  indefatigabiy 
active  mind;  he  wrote -much  and  well,  both  in 
rose  and  verse,  and  tliere  was  hardly  a  subject 
e  had  not  attempted — historical  essays,  literary 
criticisms,  tragedies,  &.c.,  &c.  A  passionate 
lover  of  liberty  under  every  shape,  there  breathed 
in  his  fiery  soul  an  indomitable  spirit  of  revolt 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  o(  every  sort. 
Kind,  feeling,  generous,  itever  did  he  refuse  ad¬ 
vice  or  service,  and  hia  library,  amply  furnished, 
as  well  aa  his  well-tilled  purse,  were  alwrays  at 
the  command  cf  his  friends.  Perhaps  be  was  ra¬ 
ttier  fond  of  displaying  the  brilliancy  of  his  dia¬ 
lectic  powers  at  the  expense  of  gMd  sense,  by 
maintaining  occasionally  strange  paradoxes. 
Perhaps  tlwre  was  a  slight  touch  of  affectation 
in  hia  invariably  Mack  dress ;  and  his  horror  of 
apparent  shirt-collars  was  certainlv  somewhat 
exaggerated  ;  but,  take  him  all  in  all,  be  was  a 
noble  lad.” — pp.  189-90. 

Gifted  with  intense  feeling,  cultivation, 
refinement,  intelligence,  activity,  political 
aptness,  or  ready  practical  power  of  putting 
into  shape  and  eflective  action  the  machinery 
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at  his  command ;  bold,  trae,  generous,  noble- 
minded — such  are  tbe  sort  of  qualities  here 
ascribed  to  Fantasio,  If  they  lead  any  of 
oar  readers  to  think  of  Mazzini,  perhaps  they 
will  not  be  far  from  the  truth ;  for  in  such 
terms  do  his  friends  speak  of  that  remark¬ 
able  man,  here  suffering  exile,  with  so  many 
of  the  best  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  good 
cause  of  freedom,  and  regarded  on  all  hands 
as  the  head  of  the  republican  movement  in 
Italy,  now,  with  their  long  experience  of 
constitutions  abandoned  with  shameless  per¬ 
jury,  the  only  hope  of  the  liberal  party.  It 
is  curious  to  observe,  that  it  was  one  of  those 
licensed  military  insults,  committed,  in  this 
instance,  against  one  of  Lorenzo’s  fellow 
students,  which  have  been  lately  extended 
to  some  of  our  own  countrymen  in  Italy, 
which  first  brought  Lorenzo  and  his  brother 
into  acquaintance  with  Fantasio,  whose  cor¬ 
dial  reception,  and  ready  co  operation  with  a 
view  to  redress,  was  the  beginning  of  a  deep, 
enduring  friendship.  On  the  same  occasion, 
Lorenzo  first  became  known  to  the  police  as 
a  man  suspected  of  love  of  justice  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  when  he  appeared  as  one  of  a 
deputation  to  the  authorities  to  complain  of 
the  wrong  which  he  had  witnessed.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  they  got  no  redress ; 
but  were  told  by  the  director  of  police, 
that  they  might  thank  his  moderation 
first,  and,  secondly,  the  respectability  of 
their  families,  that  he  had  had  us  summoned 
before  him,  instead  of  sending  us  straight  to 
prison,"  a  threat  with  which  he  pul  down 
all  attempts  at  remonstrance.  "  Four  and 
twenty  years  later,  when  things  had  fortu¬ 
nately  changed  for  the  better  in  Piedmont, 
one  of  my  friends  employed  at  the  police 
communicated  to  me  a  secret  note,  entered 
upon  their  official  books,  and  bearing  the 
date  of  the  day  on  which  I  had  thus  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  director.  The  note  runs 
thus  : — ‘  Lorenzo  Benoni,  hot-headed,  ta¬ 
lented,  romantic,  rt»erved,  to  be  looked  af¬ 
ter.’  I  suppose  that  my  two  colleagues 
each  got  a  little  memorandum  of  the  same 
kind  for  their  share." 

One  other  of  the  conspirators  may  be  just 
named ;  Vittorio,  a  young  artillery  officer 
"  of  two  and  twenty,  slnaingly  handsome. 
No  man  ever  realised  in  my  eyes  as  he  did 
the  type  of  a  hero,  both  in  body  and  in 
mind." 

Such  were  the  principal  associates  with 
Lorenxo  Benoni,  in  the  well-devised,  per¬ 
haps,  yet  futile,  and,  in  its  results,  to  mo»t 
of  the  conspirators,  disastrous  revolution. 
We  shall  now  revert  for  a  little  to  hia  early 


history,  and  show  what  sort  of  preparation 
had,  during  his  younger  years,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  character  which  after¬ 
wards  appears  in  its  maturity. 

We  have  already  had  one  glimpse  of  his 
boyhood,  disclosing  premature  familiarity 
with  unkindness  and  wrong,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  with  his  uncle  the  Canon.  During  his 
last  year  at  school,  which  is  narrated  in  most 
interesting  detail,  we  find  his  life  made  miser¬ 
able  (like  that  of  many  a  sensitive  and  noble 
youth)  by  the  heartless  tyranny  of  Anas- 
tasius,  who,  with  the  support  of  a  couple  of 
“  tall,  strong,  and  stupid  ”  executioners, 
domineered  ruthlessly  over  the  boys  of  his 
division  ;  robbing  them  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  repressing  all  attempts  at  re¬ 
sistance,  and  thus  well  illustrating  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  government  of  brute  force,  with 
which  they  were,  later  in  life,  to  become 
more  familiar.  Tyranny,  like  every  other 
evil  thing,  can  only  live  by  being  associated 
with  some  influence  better  than  itself.  So 
here,  the  wicked  courses  of  Anastasius  un¬ 
happily  had  the  sanction  and  support  of  the 
handsome,  rich,  and  generous  Prince  d’Ur- 
bino,  “  whose  naturally  good  disposition  had 
been  spoiled  by  the  cringing  partiality  of  the 
superiors  and  the  insinuations  of  flatterers, 
who  are  no  less  plentiful  at  school  than  in 
the  world." 

The  opposition  to  this  well-established 
despotism  was  at  first  represented  only  by 
Lorenso  and  his  dear  young  friend  Alfred. 
Thus  he  writes  of  himself : — 

**At  thirteen,  I  was  already  more  grave  and 
thoughtful  than  most  boys  of  that  age.  This 
dispisiiion,  scarcely  natural  to  one  so  young, 
arose  from  an  extreme  and  aomewhat  morbid 
sensiiiveneas,  which  early  brought  me  acquainted 
with  Huflering.  The  slightest  thing  aflerted  roe 
deeply — a  failure  in  roy  class,  a  harsh  word  from 
a  professor,  a  quarrel  with  a  schoolfellow,  would 
cause  me  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  and  violent 
palpitations  of  tbe  heart,  and  deprive  roe  of  sleep 
and  appetite.  The  consciousness  of  this  morbid¬ 
ly  sensitive  disposition  rendered  me  a  peaceful 
l«ing,  rather  indolent,  carefully  avoiding  noiae 
and  bustle,  and  loving  quiet  above  all  things." 

Thus  unwilling  to  encounter  the  anxiety 
and  efforts  implied  in  a  struggle  with  this 
system  of  wrong,  to  which  efforts  he  was 
yet  continually  impelled  by  the  voice  of  his 
better  genius,  an  incident  so  insignificant  as 
the  violent  death  of  a  sparrow  determined 
Lorenzo’s  course,  and  set  in  motion  the  ener¬ 
gies  which  achieved  the  utter  overthrow  and 
severe  chastisement  of  the  tyrant,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  fully  appointed  republic,  which  waa 
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inaugurated  nrith  great  solenonity.  In  the 
forethought,  preparation,  anxious  search  for 
trustworthy  associates,  gradual  disclosure  of 
the  purpose,  impatient  waiting  for  the  right 
opportunity  of  striking  the  6nai  blow,  and  in 
the  result  of  all  these,  which  is  recorded  in 
these  pages,  we  have  among  boys  the  el¬ 
ements  and  mode  of  a  more  seiious  revolu¬ 
tion  among  men.  The  same  intense  hatred 
of  injustice  and  love  of  liberty  as  the  springs, 
reluctance  to  enter  into  the  quarrel,  but,  be¬ 
ing  in  it,  a  &rm  resolve  so  to  conduct  himself 
that  the  offender  may  beware  of  him ;  wise 
foresight  of  the  requisite  means,  power  of 
attaching  important  allies  (for,  after  a  double 
combat,  first  in  poetry,  then  in  personal 
prowess,  even  the  Prince  was  brought  over 
to  the  side  of  the  patriots),  of  biding  the 
time,  of  snatching  the  opportunity  by  well- 
considered  sudden  effective  action.  The 
manner  in  which  the  whole  plot  is  con¬ 
ceived,  disclosed,  and  put  in  execution,,  is 
told  with  great  art ;  and  one  becomes  quite 
absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  struggle. 

It  suggests  how  important  a  part  in  politi¬ 
cal  education  may  be  contributed  by  the 
free,  manly  system  of  our  public  schools; 
what  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  and  of  the 
necessity  and  means  of  combination  may  be 
there  acquired,  of  which  valuable  fruits  are 
reaped  in  manhood.  If,  even  in  such  a 
school  as  the  Royal  College  of  Genoa,  the 
whole  plan  of  which  was  devised  to  repress 
independence,  and  promote  obsequious¬ 
ness  in  the  pupils,  Lorenzo  was  able  to  get 
such  lessons  in  political  life,  how  much  more 
must  these  be  learned  at  Eton,  Rugby,  or 
Harrow  ! 

“  The  Royal  College  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Reverend  Somaschi  Fathers,  one  of  the 
monastic  orders  devoted  by  their  institution  to  the 
education  of  youth,  and  was  governed  according 
to  the  following  hierarchy : — 

“  A  Father  Rettore,  sovereign  power,  without 
control  or  appeal,  Czar  and  Pope  in  one.  A 
father  Vice-Rettore — locum  tenem  of  the  first  in 
case  of  absence  or  illness. 

“  A  Father  Ministro— the  real  executive  power, 
everywhere  present,  and  meddling  with  every¬ 
thing. 

*  Last  of  all,  the  Prefetti,  or  Superintendents. 
A;  prefetto  was  placed  over  each  division,  and 
never  leR  it  night  or  day.  At  table,  in  the  school¬ 
room,  at  church,  in  the  playground,  the  inevitable 
prefetto  was  ever  there,  ever  everywhere.  Daring 
the  night,  from  his  bed,  placed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  dormitory,  he  commanded  the  whole  room 
at  a  glance,  and  watched  that  silence  and  order 
should  not  be  broken. 

**  I  must  add,  that  the  irksome  and  enslaving 
dnties  of  prefetto  were  so  ill  remunerated,  that 


none  but  a  starveling  of  the  lowest  order  of 
priesthood  would  have  accepted  the  position. 
They  were  generally  men  without  cultivation  or 
instruction  of  any  kind,  and  pretty  well  justified 
our  school  expression,  that  their  tonsure  was  ta¬ 
ken  as  a  ticket  of  exemption  from  the  plough  or 
the  conscription. 

“  In  this  establishment  I  was  an  inmate  for  five 
long  years,  of  which  God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
my  intention  to  give  any  detailed  account.  The 
two  first  may  be  thus  summed  up, — much  misery 
of  body  and  mind,  chilblains,  blows,  an  angry, 
ugly  face,  requiring  some  impossible  task,  and 
frowning  and  scolding  to  my  infinite  terror,  and 
a  lovely,  sweet  face  smiling  on  me  every  Thurs¬ 
day  (the  day  for  visitors),  aiM,  to  my  infinite  com¬ 
fort,  whispering  words  of  tenderness  and  of  en¬ 
couragement. 

As  easily  and  summarily  may  the  next  two 
years  be  disposed  of,  by  saying  that  matters  went 
!  on  mending  slowly  but  steamly ;  that  the  tasks 
given  me  became  by  degrees  less  impossible,  then 
easy  enough,  then  very  easy;  then  I  made  a 
friend,  and  grew,  in  course  of  time,  into  a  person 
of  some  consequence  in  our  little  community. 
The  fifth  and  last  year  alone  remains,  on  which 
I  beg  leave  to  expatiate  a  little  more  at  length.” — 
pp.  16,  17. 

It  was  during  this  last  year  that  the  oc¬ 
currences  took  place  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 
occasion  of  Lorenzo’s  second  imprisonment. 
Mysteriously  summoned  one  day  before  the 
Father  Rettore,  a  book  was  produced,  w  hich 
had  been  found  in  Lorenzo’s  desk,  and  very 
solemnly  shown  to  him,  with  a  copy  of  the 
“  Index  Expurgatorius,”  the  old  priest’s 
trembling  finger  pointing  to  the  title — 
Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost.”  To  prison,  there¬ 
fore,  Lorenzo  was  sent. 

Leaving  the  Royal  College  triply  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  burdened  with  prai-ses  and 
more  substantial  prizes,  Lorenzo,  destined  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  entered  the  Seminary 
(the  name  given  to  an  establishment  for  the 
education  more  particulatly  of  young  people 
destined  to  the  Church)  to  complete  the  re¬ 
quisite  two  years’  attenaance  on  the  class  of 
Philosophy. 

After  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  1821,  and  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  constitution,  Austria  had  in¬ 
tervened,  as  usual,  and  had  restored  pure 
and  entire  despotism.  The  youth  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  this 
revolution,  and  in  consequence  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Turin  and  Genoa  were  closed.  When 
they  were  re-opened,  so  numerous  were  the 
applications  for  admission,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  flight  (and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  students  meeting  freely)  appointed  the 
Lectures  to  be  given,  not  in  the  University, 
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but  in  the  respective  houses  of  the  profes¬ 
sors.  When  the  extreme  smallness  of  some 
of  these  is  added  to  the  more  obvious  con¬ 
siderations,  the  absurdity  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  apparent.  Farther,  the  admission 
of  students  was  clogged  with  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  form  an  insuperable  bar  to  large 
classes  of  citizens,  who  were  thus  necessari¬ 
ly  excluded  from  the  liberal  profes.sions. 
While  our  own  government  are  anxiously 
considering  what  they  can  do  to  facilitate 
education,  both  in  primary  schools  and  in 
the  universities,  it  is  not  a  little  instructive 
to  observe  a  paternal  government  working  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  studying  how 
much  can  be  done  to  discourage  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  pupils  at  the  universities.  The  de¬ 
tails  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  under  consideration  cannot  be  here  re¬ 
peated  ;  but,  as  an  indication  of  their  extent 
and  nature,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  every 
applicant  for  admission  had  to  produce  not 
fewer  than  nine  certiBcates,  four  of  them 
from  his  parish  priest,  attesting  that  the 
bearer  had  regularly  attended  at  church,  at 
confession,  and  particularly  on  all  festivals. 
Last  of  all  was  required,  from  the  acting 
commissioner  of  public  instruction,  his  admit- 
tatur,  which  was  good  for  three  months 
only ;  when  an  application  for  its  renewal  was 
necessary,  and  further  certiBcates  must  be 
obtained.  “  Students  must  be  kept  down,” 
was  the  consecrated  phrase,  which  justified 
ail  kinds  of  indignity. 

In  the  clever  picture  of  M.  Merlini,  who 
somehow  was  always  the  acting  commission¬ 
er  when  Lorenzo  had  to  apply  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
annoyances  to  which  students  were  ex¬ 
posed.  The  'tendency  and  purpose  of  the 
system  may  be  stated  in  the  author's  words. 
“The  aim  was  to  form  machines,  not  men. 
The  University  was  like  a  huge  press,  des¬ 
tined  to  squeeze  out  of  the  rising  generation 
all  independence  of  spirit,  all  dignity,  all 
self-respect ;  and  when  1  pass  in  review  the 
noble  characters,  which,  nevertheless,  have 
escaped  from  this  bed  of  Procrustes,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  with  pride  what  strong 
moral  elements  our  much-slighted  Italian 
nature  must  possess,  to  come  forth  pure  and 
vigorous  from  such  a  deleterious  atmo¬ 
sphere.”  (p.  180.) 

Notwithstanding  a  year’s  rustication,  to 
which  Lorenzo  was  unjustly  subjected  on  the 
ground  of  disorderly  behavior,  and  even  in¬ 
subordination  at  the  church  service,  which, 
after  the  university  had  been  opened,  was 
compulsory  on  all  students,  although  on  that 


particular  day  he  had  been  playing  truant ; 
by  the  help  of  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  flat¬ 
tering  the  professors,  which  he  tells  us  none 
of  them  could  resist,  but  which  we  shall  not 
tempt  any  of  our  readers  to  copy  by  trans¬ 
ferring  his  account  of  it  into  our  pages,  Lo¬ 
renzo  obtained  all  the  necessary  certificates 
and  completed  his  courses  with  credit;  be¬ 
coming  a  lawyer,  while  his  brother  Caesar 
became  a  doctor;  but,  so  far  as  we  hear,  the 
lawyer  had  never  any  clients,  nor  the  doctor 
any  patients.  For,  alas!  their  career  was  to 
be  suddenly  and  prematurely  closed.  One 
day  Fantasio  disclosed  to  the  brothers  that 
he  had  at  last  discovered  the  means  of  their 
country’s  deliverance,  which  had  been  the 
constant  theme  of  their  confidential  and  fa¬ 
miliar  conversation,  ever  since  injustice  and 
oppression  had  begotten  in  them  the  spirit  of 
revolt.  The  history  of  the  Greek  Revolution 
told  of  the  beginnings  and  successful  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  secret  association  called  Hetai- 
reia ;  which,  founded  by  three  obscure  young 
men,  had  spread  rapidly  to  all  points  of  the 
territory,  and  made  its  way  to  all  classes. 
Such  an  association  it  was  resolved  to  found 
for  Italy.  Already  there  had  been  a  secret 
society  which  originated  in  the  Neapolitan 
States,  the  members  of  which  were  known  as 
Carbonari ;  and  this  institution  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  interfered  with  their  project.  Into  all 
the  complications  of  the  conspiracy  we  can¬ 
not  enter.  I  is  history  is  well  told,  and  full 
of  interest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  among  its 
members,  had  come  to  be  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  of  all  classes,  and  of  every 
age.  Once  and  again  it  was  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  the  final  blow  was  to  be 
struck  at  tyranny,  and  a  republic  established. 
It  was  not  yet  to  be.  Accident  and  the 
faithlessness  of  a  prisoner  disclosed  a  little  ; 
false  promises,  tortures,  forged  depositions — 
the  ordinary  means  employed  in  such  cases 
by  the  government — disclosed  more;  and  one 
night,  towards  twelve  o’clock,  there  was  a 
violent  ringing  at  the  door,  a  body  of  carabi¬ 
neers  entered,  and  Caesar  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison;  from  which  he  never 
came  out  alive,  or  only  came  out  to  die;  for 
a  mystery  hangs  over  his  fate.  Fantasio  had 
been  out  of  the  country  some  time  before, 
although  still  in  constant  correspondence 
with  his  friends  in  Genoa.  Preliminary  in¬ 
vestigations  took  place,  resulting  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  trial  ;  and  without  any  trial  he  was 
sentenced  to  banishment.  Many  others  had 
been  arrested,  especially  in  the  army,  where 
the  conspiracy  bad  widely  extended.  For  a 
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while  the  aseociatkm  held  together ;  hot,  dis- 
tnnt,  discouragement,  terror,  destroyed  its 
eflBciency. 

**  Alas !  we  had  done  to  the  best  of  onr  powers 
to  guide  the  vessel  into  a  safe  port;  but  it  was 
otl^rwise  ordained,  the  vessel  was  sinking  fast. 
What  more  could  we  do  than  sink  along  with  it  t 
This  we  conceived  to  be  our  duty,  and  we  stuck 
to  it  Oh !  what  days  of  intense  agony  were 
those !  I  cannot  think  of  them  without  shudder¬ 
ing,  even  now.  How  often  did  I  envy  the  fate  of 
Cesar !  How  often  at  night  when  I  laid  me  down, 
weary  and  despairing,  did  1  hope,  earnestly  hope, 
that  the  carabineers  would  come  for  me,  and  end 
my  misery ! 

**  I  have  said  above,  that  the  rumors  of  revela¬ 
tions  made  by  some  of  the  prisoners  were  well 
founded.  Alas!  it  was  but  too  true ;  some  of  our 
friends  had  not  been  proof  against  the  tortures  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them.  Honor  to  those  who  were 
enabled  to  resist !  but  let  us  not  be  too  severe  on 
those  who  yielded. 

**  1  shall  borrow  some  details  illustrative  of  this 
subject  from  a  w’ork  already  cited.* 

**  The  unhappy  prisoners  were  systematically 
weakened  by  insufficient  and  unhealthy  food. 
They  wdre  startled  from  their  sleep  at  night  by 
appalling  and  lugubrious  sounds,  voices  called  out 
under  tmir  windows,  ‘  One  of  your  companions 
has  been  shot  to-day,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be 

your  turn  ' . Sometimes  two  friends 

were  placed  in  contiguous  cells,  and  permitted  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  ^veral  days 
would  elapse,  during  which  certain  ill-boding  hints 
would  be  dropped  to  the  one  whom  it  was  wished 
to  impress,  concerning  the  impending  fate  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-prisoner.  Portly  afterwards, 
the  door  of  the  neighboring  cell  would  be  noisily 
peneil,  a  sound  of  steps  would  be  heard,  followed  by 
a  death-like  silence,  and  presently  a  discharge  of 
musketry  in  the  court  of  the  prison !  By  such  means 
was  it  that  avowals  or  revelations,  often  false,  were 
extorted.” — pp.  415, 16. 

What  a  picture  does  this  volume  present 
of  the  political  state  of  the  country.  What 
Piedmont  then  was,  all  the  rest  of  Italy^is 
now.  Personal  liberty  disregarded,  corre¬ 
spondence  violated,  justice  corrupted,  the 
press  silenced,  falsehood  established,  the  base 
accounted  honorable,  animosities  encouraged ; 
in  the  pregnant  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ”  the 
government  had  set  up  as  a  system  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  God.” 

We  know  that  judgment  awaits  it;  and 
while  we  cannot,  without  deepest  pain,  reflect 
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on  all  the  noble  lives  that  have  fallen  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  bitter  sorrows  poured  out 
for  survivors,  let  os  never  cease  to  cheer  on 
those  to  whose  hands  the  good  work  may  be 
committed  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable, 
and  setting  up  a  new,  better,  because  righte¬ 
ous,  order  in  Italy. 

Lorenzo  escap^.  By  a  fortunate  accident 
the  name  of  a  brother  (also  a  lawyer)  was 
substituted  in  the  warrant  of  committal  for 
that  of  Lorenzo ;  and  not  being  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  he  quietly  went  to  prison, 
while  the  other  left  the  country.  After  ter¬ 
rible  sufiferings  and  strange  escapes,  told  with 
much  power  and  truth,  he  reached  France, 
and  found  himself  an  exile,  but  in  Fantasio’s 
arms ! 

There  we  must  leave  him;  having  no  right 
to  lift  the  veil  with  which  he  has  seen  fit  to 
cover  an  honored  name.  The  historical  ve¬ 
racity  of  the  book  is  quite  unimpeachable ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  admirably 
sustained.  It  is  very  seldom  one  meets  with 
a  volume  to  be  so  cordially  recommended  to 
the  perusal  of  old  and  young.  Wise,  virtu¬ 
ous,  noble ;  cultivated,  refined,  matured  by 
sorrows,  is  the  mind  which  gave  it  birth.  Let 
it  go  forth  to  amuse,  to  teach,  to  warn,  to 
encourage,  to  comfort ;  in  all  ways  to  do 
good ! 

If  it  help  any  of  the  young  whom  it  inter¬ 
ests  to  enter  with  sympathy  into  the  boyhood 
of  another  people,  differing  greatly  in  habits, 
education,  subjection  to  the  power  of  impulse 
and  passion,  yet  showing  everywhere  the 
oneness  of  our  humanity ;  if  it  teach  rulers 
that  their  unfaithfulness,  injustice,  selfish  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  true  generous  longings  of  bet¬ 
ter  men,  are  the  prolific  roots  of  revolution, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  warn  any  of  those  im¬ 
petuous,  but  too  often  rash,  undisciplined 
spirits,  who  look  more  to  such  fiery  tempests 
than  to  the  constant  force  of  truth,  patience, 
goodness,  to  achieve  the  desired  deliverance 
for  themselves  and  their  country;  if  it  en¬ 
courage  any  faithful,  devoted  laborers  to  per¬ 
severe  in  a  work  which  demands  so  much 
time, constancy,  wisdom;  if  it  have  a  word  of 
comfort  for  any  of  the  suSerers  who  are  even 
now  draining  the  bitter  cup — whispering  to 
them  that  it  may  be  over  these  many  Ix^ies 
of  the  fallen  that  freedom  is  ere  long  to  march 
to  victory  and  possession ;  if  it  have  a  lesson 
for  any  of  these,  the  story  of  Lorenzo  Benoni 
will  not  hare  been  written  in  vain. 
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Wht  there  should  erer  have  been  any  prose 
in  Qermany  after  the  halcyon  days  of  chir¬ 
al  ry,  of  the  courtly  and  minne-poetry,  is  a 
question  best  solved  by  looking  briefly  at  the 
character  of  that  poetry.  If  we  oblige  the 
chronological  reader  with  a  deflnite  date,  and 
take  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  as  its  era,  we  find  its  pro¬ 
ductions  consisting  chiefly  in  epic  or  narrative 
poems,  embracing  every  variety  of  legend, 
and  displaying  equal  diversity  in  the  mode 
of  treatment. 

The  different  character  and  acquirements 
of  each  poet  are  clearly  traceable.  No  one 
could  attribute  the  poem  of  Trittan  and 
Jsolt  to  the  author  of  Parzival,  nor  Lam- 
precht’s  Alexander  to  Walther  von  der 
Vogel  weide.  In  Gottfried’s  Trittan  there  is 
no  wearisome  entanglement  of  tournaments 
and  adventures,  no  crowd  of  mushroom 
knights  intruding  themselves  into  every  con¬ 
ceivable  corner  of  the  story  without  exciting 
our  smallest  interest;  there  is  little  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  attention  from  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  old  Celtic  legend.  We  have  the 
history  of  their  love  in  graceful  and  passion¬ 
ate  language,  with  fresh,  pleasant  images, 
and  feel  it  to  be  the  very  soul  of  the  gay 
life-loving  poet  infused  into  the  tale  of  other 
days.  As  a  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
ever  eager  after  the  pleasure  it  affords,  Gott¬ 
fried  von  Strasburg  presents  a  most  striking 
contrast  to  his  great  contemporary  Wolfram, 
whom  he  somewhat  compassionately  desig¬ 
nates  an  “inventor  of  strange  wild  tales.” 
Wolfram  also  put  a  new  life  into  the  old 
Celtic  and  Asiatic  legends ;  but  it  was  a  life 
more  lofty,  more  vigorous  ;  his  grave  con¬ 
templative  mind  found  a  spring  of  action 
deeper  than  the  feelings,  a  standard  of  the 
evil  and  the  good,  higher  than  the  selfish 
one  of  present  pain  or  pleasure,  and  a  no¬ 
bility  and  vigor  of  soul  arising  from  a  well- 
fought  battle  against  the  enticements  of 
present  gratification,  which  then,  as  now, 
seduced  many  weak  and  many  accounted 
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strong.  It  is  with  the  hand  of  a  master 
that  Gottfried  represents  the  terrible  force 
of  passion  in  Tristan,  the  all-absorbing,  self- 
forgetting  love  of  Isolt — beneath  the  clear 
limpid  style,  bearing  you  along  with  such 
unconscious  grace,  that  you  feel  the  strength 
and  magic  of  rare  genius.  And  with  no  in¬ 
ferior  skill  does  Wolfram  draw  his  busy  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  day,  and  rouse  your  interest  for 
hero  and  for  heroine,  but  his  great  power 
lies  in  the  masterly  presentation  and  working 
out  of  thought,  rather  than  of  feeling. 
Throughout  his  poem  of  Parzival,  we  are 
often  suddenly  surprised  by  thoughts  of 
great  depth  and  beauty,  dropped  by  the 
way,  and  apart  from  the  one  great  idea  of 
the  poem,  which  indeed  almost  places  it 
above  comparison  with  any  contemporary 
work.  It  is  rather  a  puzzling  question  what 
Gottfried  would  have  made  of  Parzival,  and 
Wolfram  have  made  of  Tristan.  The  school 
of  Gottfried  in  course  of  time  exchanged 
their  luxurious  and  secular  character  for  a 
didactic  one,  and  chose  sacred  legends  as 
their  subjects ;  the  imitators  of  Wolfram 
directed  their  labors  to  historic  poems. 

One  more  of  these  narrative  poems,  which 
we  may  just  notice,  is  the  Irec  and  Itoein  of 
Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  belonging  to  the 
same  Celtic  cycle  of  tradition.  The  Irec  was 
a  youthful  production,  containing  a  very 
plain  unvarnished  heap  of  adventures ;  the 
Iwein  was  composed  ten  years  later,  at  least 
before  the  year  1204,  and  here  again  it  is 
the  individuality  of  the  poet,  discernible  in 
the  mode  of  description,  in  the  lively  dia¬ 
logue,  and  the  grave  warning  which  arrests 
our  attention,  and  charms  us  beyond  the 
story  itself.  This  subjectivity  of  the  poet, 
at  once  so  characteristic  of  this  period,  and 
so  fatal  to  its  poetry,  is  yet  more  striking  in 
such  productions  as  Lamprecht’s  Alexander, 
and  the  Trrgan  War,  or  the  Eneas  of  Con¬ 
rad  von  Wurzburg.  The  former  of  these 
poems  dates  about  the  year  1170,  and  relates 
to  a  legend  often  remodelled,  as  by  Ulrich 
von  Eschenbach,  Rudolph  von  Ems,  and 
others.  It  is  throughout  the  poet  who 
speaks,  who  fights  the  marvellous  battles. 
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and  finds,  or  rather  loses,  his  way  into  en¬ 
chanted  forests.  He  does  not  realize  for 
himself,  or  for  his  readers,  the  ago  and 
country  of  his  hero,  but  appears  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  his  place ;  and  with  great  truth  and 
feeling  shows  us  what  would  have  happened 
to  Clerc  Lambert,  had  be  been  Alexander 
the  Great!  The  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  all  the  productions  of  the  same  period, 
even  to  the  Eneas  of  Heinrich  von  Velde- 
kin,  though  he  of  course  was  a  man  of  far 
higher  talent,  and  one  whom  the  Germans 
are  proud  to  rank  as  the  father  of  their  early 
poetry. 

As  poetry  of  this  sort  became  less  and  less 
favored  in  the  courts,  the  poets  having  no 
other  masters  to  please,  naturally  pleased 
themselves.  But  in  thus  writing  after  their 
own  taste,  they  fell  into  an  artificial  contem¬ 
plative  style,  abounding  in  quotations  and 
learned  allusions.  All  poets  belonging  to  a 
later  date  than  1240  or  1250,  begin  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  want  of  sympathy  in  the  nobles, 
the  absence  of  all  poetic  spirit  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  their  works,  so  that  some  fell  into  a 
bitter  misanthropical  mood,  while  others, 
wrapping  themselves  with  sublime  dignity  in 
their  own  self-respect,  and  what  then  passed 
for  impenetrable  learning,  still  wrote  for 
those  who  would  read  them,  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  By  this  time,  too,  the  famous 
minne-poetry,  with  its  many  votaries,  had 
fairly  run  itself  out.  Everybody  copied 
everybody.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Reimar  von  Zweter,  Wolfram,  and  Ulrich 
von  Lichtenstein,  were  plagiarized  without 
mercy.  The  case  with  their  ideas  was  just 
as  Jean  Paul  declares  it  ever  will  be  in  Ger¬ 
many — that  no  author  can  light  a  new  torch, 
and  hold  it  out  to  the  world  till  he  throws  away 
the  end  in  weariness,  but  all  the  lesser  ones  fall 
upon  it  and  run  about  for  years  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  light.  The  chivalry  of  Germany 
died  away  ;  the  knights  became  robbers,  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  poets,  and  the  poets 
became  philosophical,  learned,  in  a  word,  un¬ 
readable.  The  narrators  were  not  careful 
to  select  the  best  material  for  their  labors, 
and,  further,  became  so  increasingly  wedded 
to  their  national  failing  of  subjectivity,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  they  should  have  gradually 
dwindled  away ;  while  the  minne-singer  was, 
from  an  equally  dire  necessity,  driven  out  of 
his  last  resource  of  borrowed  plumes,  and 
thus  the  German  nation,  poetically  speaking, 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  reduced  to  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  subjective  imbecility. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  change, 
equally  marked,  came  over  the  political  con¬ 


dition  of  Germany.  The  nations  which  had 
been  united  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  Saracen,  discovered,  that  in  default  of 
better  occupation,  they  must  fight  against 
one  another ;  so  they  set  to  work  in  good 
earnest — England  and  Scotland,  England  and 
France,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  France  and 
Aragon,  Anigon  and  Castile,  besides  the  per¬ 
plexing  diflferencea  in  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Poland.  All  the  effects  of  such  dissen¬ 
sions  were  felt  to  their  fullest  extent  in  Ger¬ 
many,  not  as  touching  the  state  only,  but  also 
the  church,  and  the  progress  of  the  people. 
Such  poems  as  we  have  above  alluded  to, 
were  now  almost  ignored.  Wolfram,  indeed, 
was  read  a  little,  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  with  far  less  pleasure  than  the  old 
didactic  poem  of  Frridank.  The  people  had 
no  taste,  and  probably  no  time  for  revelling, 
as  the  nobles  had  done,  in  the  pleasant  ima¬ 
ges,  or  the  interminable  paragraphs  of  the 
courtly  poets ;  they  required  something  short, 
pithy,  and  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing. 
The  stories  of  the  old  heroes,  before  the 
days  of  chivalry,  were  the  subjects  with 
which  they  felt  most  ready  sympathy,  and 
we  find  numbers  of  them  now  re-written  in 
prose.  At  the  same  time,  also,  religious 
prose  legends  were  introduced,  in  great  num¬ 
bers  and  short  secular  tales,  with  jests  and 
anecdotes.  After  the  invention  of  printing, 
in  1430,  these  were  very  widely  ciiculated. 
Barren  and  cheerless  as  was  the  aspect  of 
the  fourteenth  century  in  Germany,  the  hum¬ 
bler  classes  still  retained  the  healthy  germs 
of  a  vigorous  and  manly  poetry,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  minne-lays  which  had  preceded 
it.  A  Volkslied,  popular  as  the  old  Hilde¬ 
brand,  Niebelungen,  and  Roland  songs,  but 
having  less  of  the  martial,  more  of  the  im¬ 
passioned  caste  about  it.  These  circumstan¬ 
ces  made  what  the  Germans  call  the  second 
classic  era  in  their  history  of  the  poetry  pos¬ 
sible.  And  to  this  we  owe  that  era,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  these  prose  stories,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  throughout  great  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  were  then  the  only  popu¬ 
lar  literature.  The  art  epics,  with  their 
learning  and  elaboration,  had  lorded  it  so 
long  over  the  poetry  of  the  people,  that 
when  these  unfortunate  authors,  like  the  owl, 
twisted  their  own  necks  in  studying  the  re¬ 
flection  of  themselves,  the  popular  feeling 
rejoiced  in  their  downfall,  and  consigned 
them  to  oblivion  with  somewhat  spiteful 
haste.  There  was,  however,  no  poetry  to 
put  in  its  place,  save  the  same  heroic  songs 
which  the  nation  had  sung  in  its  childhood. 
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Now  that  it  was  nearing  manhood,  it  gave  to 
these  the  maturer  form  of  prose.  But  when 
we  speak  of  these  Volksbiichtr  ss  popular 
literature,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
were  eiactly  to  the  sixteenth  century  what 
three-volume  novels  have  been  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  In  our  day,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
meet  with  a  philosopher  at  all  times  so  ab¬ 
struse,  or  a  geologist  imprisoned  beneath  so 
many  scientific  strata,  that  be  has  never, 
since  his  youth,  been  fascinated  by  any 
fiction  —  never  opened  with  pleasure,  and 
closed  with  something  like  regret,  a  volume 
of  Bulwer  or  of  Thackeray.  In  proportion 
to  the  enlightenment  of  that  age,  the  rude, 
healthy  charm  of  the  VolksbUcher  might 
have  entitled  them  to  a  similar  welcome  in 
their  day.  But  this  remark  we  cannot  make 
without  considerable  trepidation.  It  is  trea¬ 
sonable  enough  so  to  provoke  the  shades  of 
certain  educated  Germans  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  seem  even  now  crowding  in 
over  our  threshold,  and  disappearing  in  indig¬ 
nant  and  misty  confusion,  like  the  soap-bub¬ 
bles  over  the  edge  of  a  boy’s  pipe,  till  one 
more  zealous  and  less  evanescent  than  the 
rest,  solemnly  compassionating  our  ignorance, 
deigns  to  tells  us  how  learning,  in  their  day, 
knew  better  what  was  due  to  its  own  dignity, 
and  carefully  kept  aloof  from  the  masses  ; 
bow  their  magnificent  classical  attainments, 
their  unweari^  studies,  which  so  gloriously 
resulted  in  writing  Latin,  and  in  ignoring 
their  native  tongue,  raised  them  above  any 
fellow-feeling  for  the  common  German  herd, 
and  that  we  do  them  unparalleled  injustice 
to  imagine  the  Volksbiicher,  things  hawked 
about  the  country  and  sold  at  fairs,  could 
ever  have  influenced  the  sixteenth  century 
otherwise  than  mere  play- bills  or  advertise¬ 
ments  may  influence  our  own.  Granted, 
Master  Scholar,  that  was,  assuredly,  about 
the  level  to  which  you  and* your  fellow- 
shades  would  fain  have  reduced  them,  and, 
moreover,  wherein  you  were  not  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Nevertheless,  in  support  of 
our  opinion,  we  have  the  fact,  that  certain 
individuals,  dignified  (no  doubt  by  a  degener¬ 
ate  century)  with  the  name  of  scholars,  as 
one  Goethe,  and  others  named  Tieck,  Grimm, 
and  Muss  us,  have  bestowed  no  small  labor 
on  the  collecting,  and  on  the  recomposition 
of  these  contemptible  productions — so  that 
the  greater  number  are  now  well  known  as 
tales  or  dramas,  and  are  prized  alike  by  the 
scholar  and  the  schoolboy.  Yon  must  take 
this  fact,  good  reader,  as  our  plea  for  calling 
your  attention  to  matters  so  childish  as  those 
which  now  lie  before  us. 


The  influence  diffused  by  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  German  free  cities,  had,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  already  effected  much 
towards  the  amalgamation  of  hostile  classes. 
The  intercourse  of  trade  brought  man  and 
man  into  closer  contact,  and  served  to  rub  off 
many  obnoxious  angles  ;  while  the  new  ne¬ 
cessity  for  frequent  journeys,  stimulating  a 
spirit  for  enterprise,  could  not  fail  to  diffuse 
intelligence,  and  widen  the  range  of  sympa¬ 
thy.  Still,  the  prevailing  spirit  was  so  much 
one  of  trade  and  manual  industry,  that 
the  only  trace  of  literary  interest  or  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  that  dreary  mechanism 
of  the  meister-singers,  which  they  innocently 
called  poetry.  Business  and  travelling  were 
then,  as  with  us,  the  great  occupations  of 
life.  Sober  people  would  go,  with  perhaps 
less  than  six  peeks’  preparation,  all  the  way 
from  Numberg  to  see  their  cousins  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  or  their  grandmother  at  Cologne. 
Wealthy  citizens  sent  their  sons  on  a  tour 
through  the  Belgian  cities,  or  to  one  of  the 
flourishing  Hanse  towns  to  bring  home  a 
rich  wife.  In  this  century,  also,  appeared 
the  first  symptorra  of  that  rage  for  watering 
places,  which  must  now  have  reached  its  cli¬ 
max,  since  we  verily  believe  no  German 
dies  comfortably  who  has  not  in  happier 
days  been  cured,  or  is  not  now  professionally 
killed,  in  Carlsbad,  Grafrad,  or  Teplitz. 
Now,  at  such  places,  how  could  these  good 
people  have  amused  themselves  ?  It  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  pursuit  of  health  under 
diflSculties.  Possibly  some  of  the  men  would 
be  meister-singers,  and  cheat  the  rude  wea¬ 
ther  and  idle  hour  by  making  scrupulously 
unpoetical  verses.  A  Strasburger  might  at 
intervals  read  some  of  Hans  Sachs,  and 
Brandt’s  Ship  of  Fool*,  or  Thomas  Mumer’s 
last  pamphlet  against  Lather,  while  one  can 
readily  fancy  a  family  party  under  the  trees, 
compensating  for  the  bitterness  of  the  waters, 
by  a  chapter  of  the  Four  Son*  of  Aymon, 
or  a  young  lady  setting  aside  the  distaff  to 
resume  the  sorrows  of  Gri*eldi*.  But  from 
all  such  popular  advancement,  as  was  thus 
indicated,  the  learned,  par  exeeUtnce,  kept 
fitting  distance ;  mounting  their  frail  stilts  of 
classic  learning,  they  walked  to  and  fro  above 
the  crowd,  superciliously  overlooking  those 
busy  lesser  wheels  whose  ceaseless  and  united 
action  urges  on  the  great  machine  of  social 
life. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  already  know  as 
household  tales,  the  histories  of  Fortunatu*, 
of  Homed  Siegfrid,  Docior  Fauttu*,  Grieeldi*, 
Oenoveoa,  and  perhaps  some  others,  none  of 
which  therefore  need  farther  mention  here. 
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Among  tboM  which  have  been,  and  •till  con*  I 
tinue  to  be,  the  moat  popular  in  Germany,  is,  | 
Duke  Erntt,  a  le^nd  which  existed  unwrit¬ 
ten  in  1 180,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  re¬ 
ceived  the  prevailing  prose  form.  It  bears 
closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  heroic  tra¬ 
dition  than  any  which  have  not  their  origin 
in  that  remote  period,  and  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  eccentric  geography,  and  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Oriental  wonders  reported 
by  the  Crusaders,  the  splendor  of  which  is 
fully  detailed.  We  are  here  able  to  give 
only  a  short  outline  of  a  very  long  story,  and 
can  scarcely  expect  to  do  any  justice  to  its 
pictorial  merits.  The  interest  is  personal 
rather  than  historical,  as  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case  in  all  popular  tradition.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  individuals  claim  more  ready  and 
cordial  interest  than  the  general  events  of 
history.  Many  readers  who  might  be  said 
(more  expressively  than  elegantly)  to  devour 
the  story  of  Duke  Ernst,  would  be  utterly 
apathetic  in  relation  to  the  historic  events 
which  affected  whole  nations.  It  is  his  per¬ 
sonality  which  excites  their  interest,  and  his 
history  which  gives  them  their  only  ideas  of 
an  entire  historic  period.  How  many  in¬ 
stances  might  be  enumerated  wherein  such 
traditional  or  historic  heroes  have  thus  given 
character  and  coloring  to  whole  centu¬ 
ries.  It  is  natural  for  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  to  be  attracted  more  by  men  than 
by  events.  Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is 
the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  culture  alone, 
who  can  so  far  generalize  as  to  follow  out 
with  interest  all  the  complex  causes  and  re¬ 
sults  of  historical  transactions.  The  peasant 
or  the  artisan  has  more  relish  for  the  toils 
and  perils  of  Robert  Bruce,  Robin  Hood, 
and  a  score  of  heroes  besides.  This  associ¬ 
ation  of  material  of  all  sorts  round  one  centre, 
will  partly  account  for  the  extraordinary  mix¬ 
ture  found  in  most  popular  tales,  and  which 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  criticise  in  the  tales 
following.  In  the  two  stories  to  which  we 
shall  restrict  our  selection,  there  is  the  fan¬ 
tastic  halt'  truth,  half  fable  of  the  Orienul 
poet,  mixed  up  with  the  superstition  of  me- 
discval  Catholicism,  in  the  gloomy  presages 
of  the  astrologer,  and  the  fatalism  of  the 
Mahommedan,  all  linked  with  our  own  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  of  patience  under  injury,  of 
manly  fmth.  and  rectitude  triumphing  over 
evil.  The  restless  chivalry  of  the  West  is 
sometimes  lulled  into  luxurious  siesta,  and 
imagination  hovers  in  a  region  undeSned  and 
undehnable ;  time,  space,  the  probable  and 
the  improbable,  are  all  forgotten,  the  reader’s 


neat  little  craft  of  common  sense  goes  to  the 
bottom,  and  he  is  cast  ashore  on  what  seems 
to  him  the  lonely  island  of  the  impossible. 

With  the  assistance  of  Gustave  Schwab’s 
version,  we  shall  now  give  the  substance  of 
one  of  these  stories,  begging  the  reader  to 
forget  utterly,  for  the  next  few  pages,  that 
he  has  anything  to  do  with  a  grave  reviewer 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  imagine 
rather  that  it  is  some  simple-minded,  credu¬ 
lous  German  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago 
that  is  about  to  speak. 

**  The  Emperor  Otto  the  Red,  after  the 
death  of  his  young  wife,  Ottogeba,  followed 
the  advice  of  his  councillors,  and  sent  an 
embassage  to  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  de¬ 
manding  her  hand  in  marriage.  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  this  virtuous  princess 
bad  led  a  quiet  life,  employing  herself  in  the 
education  of  her  son  Ernst,  and  had  refused 
all  solicitations  to  marry  again.  She  was 
therefore  ‘greatly  distressed  on  hearing  the 
emperor’s  message,  and  could  only  think  of 
the  dissensions  which  would  arise  between 
him  and  her  son  the  duke.  But  Ernst,  on 
the  contrary,  urged  the  matter  upon  her, 
saying,  'Dearest  mother,  I  beseech  you, 
let  no  fear  on  my  account  prevent  your 
union  with  this  mighty  prince.  With  the 
help  of  God,  who  is  our  head  ruler,  I  will 
render  good  service  to  my  earthly  emperor 
in  fortune  or  misfortune,  will  always  show 
him  obedience,  and  will  surround  him  and 
his  with  my  arms,  that  I  may  always  enjoy 
bis  favor.’  So  the  wedding  took  place,  with 
great  state  and  splendor,  in  the  town  of 
Mainz,  and  for  a  time  all  things  went  on 
smoothly  at  the  court. 

“  Now,  there  was  a  certain  Count  Heinrich, 
a  treacherous  and  pitiless  mao,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  friendly  terms  on  which 
the  emperor  and  the  empress  stood  with  their 
son.  Although  the  youngduke  was  greatly 
respected  by  all,  and  bad  bravely  defended 
his  step-father’s  lands  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion,  yet  the  false  count  goes  to  the  em¬ 
peror  and  represents  to  him  how  diligently 
his  son  is  seeking  out  an  opportunity  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  obtain  piossession  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  At  first  the  emperor 
does  not  believe  him.  But  Heinrich  goes  on 
to  show  how  be  has  heard  it  from  two  or 
three,  and  that  the  danger  is  very  great. 
'Ob,  my  dear  Heinrich,’  says  the  emperor, 
in  great  distress,  *  I  breech  you,  give  me 
go^  counsel.  If  it  be  as  you  say,  how  am 
I  to  send  my  son  out  of  the  country  before 
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he  can  aeeompliah  hia  design  ?’ — ‘  I  woald 
advise  my  imperial  master/  said  he,  *•  that 
while  your  SOD  rides  to  Regensberg,  you  send, 
secretly,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  em- 
ress,  a  part  of  your  army,  which  shall  drive 
im  out  of  the  land.*  ^  the  troops  were 
sent,  and,  after  great  difficulty,  took  the  town 
of  Bamberg.  The  inhabitants  then  sent 
word  to  their  good  duke  at  Regensberg  of 
what  had  befallen  them.  Ernst  went  with 
latter  tears  to  his  friend.  Count  Wetzel,  won¬ 
dering  what  base  calumnies  had  reached  the 
ears  of  his  father,  that  he  should  cause  so 
much  bloodshed  in  his  land,  and  be  so  eager 
for  his  destruction^  He  then  assembled  his 
four  thousand  men,  and  went  out  to 
meet  Count  Heinrich,  who  escaped  from  the 
battle  with  only  a  few  followers.  This  de¬ 
feat  only  added  to  the  rage  of  the  emperor, 
and  he  went  out  with  fresh  troops,  taking 
town  after  town,  and  desolating  the  whole 
land.  Duke  Ernst  then  sent  a  messenger  to 
his  father,  assuring  him  of  his  loyalty,  and 
begging  him  to  spare  his  dominions.  After 
hearing  this,  the  emperor  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  in  great  wrath,  and  the  empress 
perceiving  that  it  concerned  her  son,  begged 
that  his  conduct  might  be  examined  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  that  be  might  not  be  condemned 
without  a  hearing.  The  emperor  was  inex¬ 
orable,  and  the  empress  went  to  her  room  in 
great  sorrow.  While  upon  her  knees  praying 
for  the  deliverance  of  her  son,  and  wondering 
whence  the  evil  had  sprung,  she  heard  a  voice, 
as  it  were  from  heaven,  saying  to  her,  ‘  The 
Count  Heinrich  is  at  the  root  of  these  things.’ 
In  great  amazement,  she  sent  for  the  mes¬ 
senger,  and  instructed  him  to  tell  Ernst  how 
matters  stood  at  the  court,  and  that  all  his 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  Count  Heinrich. 
Upon  this  news,  Ernst  took  a  bold  resolution, 
and,  with  his  friend,  Wetzel,  went  to  Spires, 
where  the  emperor  had  assembled  all  the 
princes.  Leaving  their  horses  with  the  ser¬ 
vants,  they  went  up  into  the  palace,  and 
found  the  emperor  sitting  alone  with'  the 
count.  Duke  Ernst  then  drew  his  sword, 
and  exclaiming,  ‘  Thou  false  and  treacherous 
count,  wherefore  didst  thou  thus  foully  slander 
me?’  plunged  it  furiously  into  his  enemy. 
The  emperor,  terrided  at  his  son’s  violence, 
sprang  down  some  four  feet  into  a  chapel, 
and  remained  there  trembling  till  the  mur¬ 
derers  had  time  to  escajje.  They  went  in 
great  haste  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  of  him 
Duke  Ernst  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to  Regens¬ 
berg.  The  duke  assembled  the  citizens,  and 


told  them  all  that  had  happened,  and  how 
his  father  being  so  much  stronger  than  he.  all 
further  resistance  was  in  vain  ;  he  therefore 
counselled  them  to  render  true  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  but  told  them  he  must 
take  hU  treasures,  and  turn  bis  back  upon 
his  people.  And  their  hearts  were  very 
heavy  when  they  saw  their  good  duke  ride 
away.  Forty  knights  accompanied  him  on  a 
journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  sent  him  secretly  one  hundred  silver 
marks,  which  he  divided  among  them.  So 
they  took  the  nearest  road  into  Hungary, 
and  were  well  received  by  the  king,  who 
sent  men  with  them  ter  guide  them  safely 
through  the  forests.  At  Constantinople, 
they  were  most  graciously  entertained,  and 
remained  for  three  weeks  at  the  court.  By 
that  time  a  large  and  beautiful  ship  came  in, 
which  the  king  ordered  to  be  well  manned 
and  well  stocked  with  provisions.  For  six 
weeks  they  sailed  with  fair  wind  ;  but  one 
night  a  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was  in  great 
danger,  and  the  other  twelve  ships  which 
were  with  the  duke  all  went  to  pieces.  At 
last  the  sailors  were  unable  to  find  out 
where  they  were,  and  their  stock  of  provi¬ 
sions  was  nearly  ended.  In  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties,  they  reached  an  unknown 
coast.  Here  they  landed,  and  Duke  Ernst 
and  his  knights  mounted  and  rode  towards  a 
town,  which  they  saw  in  the  distance.  It 
was  beautifully  built,  with  a  thick,  high  wall, 
huge  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad 
moat.  After  riding  about  it  at  a  distance, 
they  resolved  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  and  drank  what  little  they  had,  put 
on  their  armor,  and  the  duke  gave  Count 
Wetzel  the  standard  with  the  motto,  *  God’s 
word  standeth  for  ever.’ 

“  Now  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
were  called  Agrippines.  The  king  had 
just  set  out  with  his  followers  to  waylay 
an  Indian  princess,  who  was  passing  through 
his  land  on  her  way  to  the  foreign  prince 
whom  she  was  to  marry.  After  long  de¬ 
liberation,  and  with  some  fear,  the  duke  en¬ 
tered  the  town  ;  they  met  no  one  in  all  the 
streets,  and  at  length  they  dismounted  be¬ 
fore  a  beautiful  castle.  In  the  hall  they 
found  a  table  spread  with  delicious  fare,  as 
though  for  a  wedding  feast ;  so  they  all  sat 
down  and  ate  and  drank  as  much  as  they 
liked,  and  sent  for  those  who  were  on  board 
the  ship  also  to  come  and  refresh  them¬ 
selves.  The  next  day  they  came  again  to 
the  palace,  and  ate  and  drank,  and  walked 
from  one  beautiful  room  to  another,  till  they 
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found  a  chamber  in  which  stood  two  splen* 
did  beds^teads  of  pure  gold,  and  the  cover* 
ings  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  in  the  middle  -of  the 
room  was  a  table  covered  with  a  magniOcent 
cloth,  on  which  a  delicate  repast  was  laid 
out.  Next  to  this  was  a  small  saloon,  and 
a  garden  with  a  beautiful  fountain  leaping 
from  silver  pipes  into  two  golden  troughs. 
So  Duke  Ernst  and  his  friend  Wetzel 
bathed  in  the  fountain,  and  then  laid  them¬ 
selves  down  to  sleep  in  the  golden  beds. 
After  they  had  rested,  they  went  once  more 
round,  admiring  the  wonders  of  the  palace, 
when  Count  Wetzel  suddenly  espied  a  large 
army  advancing  towards  them ;  the  duke 
then  proposed  they  should  hide  themselves, 
and  see  what  these  people  did.  The  people 
entered  the  town  in  great  state,  but  Ernst 
and  bis  friend  were  not  a  little  amazed  to 
see  that  one  and  all  of  them  had  the  neck 
and  bill  of  a  crane.  The  king  now  took 
his  seat  at  the  table,  with  the  beautiful 
princess,  whom  he  bad  carried  off,  sitting 
beside  him  ;  he  often  turned  round  his  bill 
towards  her  that  she  might  kiss  him,  but  the 
good  maiden  was  full  of  sorrow,  and  turned 
aside  her  head,  wishing  she  were  in  a  forest 
with  wild  beasts,  rather  than  with  such 
fearful-looking  creatures.  Meanwhile,  the 
two  gentlemen  behind  the  door  whispered 
to  one  another,  and  noticed  the  distress  of 
the  lady,  and  Duke  Ernst  vowed  that  be 
would  risk  his  life  to  save  her.  But  they 
were  much  afraid  the  people  should  discover 
the  ship,  and  the  knights  they  had  left 
there,  and  the  knights  in  the  ship  were 
equally  anxious  for  their  duke  and  his 
friend.  When  the  long  meal  was  at  last 
finished,  the  people  all  went  away  drunk, 
and  cackling  like  geese ;  the  king  retired 
into  a  beautiful  room  laden  with  golden  or¬ 
naments,  and  sent  two  servants  to  fetch  the 
princess.  Duke  Ernst  and  Count  Wetzel 
sprang  from  their  hiding-place  as  she  was 
led  by,  and  struck  off  the  head  of  one  ser¬ 
vant,  the  other  rushed  into  the  presence  of 
the  king,  exclaiming  that  the  Indians  were 
there  to  carry  away  their  princess.  The 
king  sprang  up  with  a  loud  cackle,  and  ran 
his  bill  into  the  maiden’s  side,  so  that  she 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  so  enraged  the 
duke,  that  he  ran  the  king  through  with  his 
sword ;  he  then  raised  the  princess,  but  she 
had  only  breath  to  say  a  few  words  of  gra¬ 
titude.  When  they  saw  that  she  was  dead, 
they  bad  only  their  own  safety  to  care  for, 
and  fought  their  way  bravely  to  the  gates 
of  the  town.  But  these  were  closed,  and 


enemy  was  fast  overpowering  them.  Now 
it  chanced  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  ship 
had  set  out  to  see  if  they  could  anywhere 
see  the  duke ;  they  heard  the  noise  in  the 
town,  and  with  their  battle-axes  at  last 
broke  the  gates,  and  saved  him  and  his 
friend,  together  with  the  body  of  the  prin¬ 
cess.  But  they  had  no  sooner  safely  set 
sail,  than  the  Agrippines  set  sail  also,  and 
showered  poisoned  arrows  after  them  like 
snow.  Fortunately,  the  duke  had  on  board 
a  sort  of  catapult,  with  which  he  sent  three 
or  four  ships  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  others, 
seeing  they  could  get  no  good,  went  back  to 
the  town  and  buried  their  king. 

“  On  the  fifth  day,  after  fair  wind,  the 
captain  of  the  ship  saw  a  dark  mountain 
rise  in  the  distance,  and  at  the  sight  broke 
out  into  fearful  lamentations.  No  power 
could  save  the  ship  ;  for  greater  strength,  it 
had  been  studded  over  with  huge  iron 
nails,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  now  drew  them  out,  and  the  ship  fell, 
and  floated  piecemeal  on  the  water.” 

Then  our  story  goes  on  to  show  how  these 
adventurous  knights  escaped  by  the  marvel¬ 
lous  help  of  ox-hides  and  huge  vultures ; 
how  they  made  their  way  through  the 
stream  of  a  terrible  mountain  pass ;  how 
this  brought  them  into  a  country  peopled 
by  Cyclops,  having  their  one  eye  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  forehead ;  how  the  duke  and  bis 
followers  did  much  wise  and  valiant  service 
for  the  king  of  the  Cyclops,  against  a  people 
called  Sciapodes,  who  had  but  one  foot, 
that  foot,  however,  being  of  such  structure 
and  dimensions,  as  to  fit  them  for  great 
achievements  on  land  or  water ;  also  against 
a  people  who  had  ears  long  enough  to  serve 
them  for  mantles ;  and  against  giants,  whom 
none  before  were  ever  known  to  conquer ; 
and  then  the  story  proceeds. 

"  Now  that  there  was  no  more  assistance 
to  be  rendered  to  the  King  of  the  Cyclops, 
the  duke  one  day  said  to  bis  friend,  '  Dear 
Wetzel,  I  once  heard,  that  in  India  there  are 
very  little  men  indeed,  who  are  constantly  at 
war  with  the  crane-people.  I  should  much 
like  to  see  them.  Will  you  go  with  me;  and 
I  will  then  take  some  more  soldiers?’  The 
count  was  very  willing;  and,  taking  abun¬ 
dance  of  provision,  they  set  sail  for  India. 
The  good  people  were  very  much  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  such  great  warriors,  but  were 
right  glad  when  they  heard  they  were  come 
to  bring  peace,  and  not  war.  The  duke  won 
for  them  an  easy  victory,  and  only  took  as 
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reward  two  of  the  dwarfs  ;  and  returned  to 
the  king  of  the  Cyclops,  who  had  given  him 
five  large  towns  and  castles.  One  day,  as 
he  was  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  a  ship 
came  into  the  harbor  from  India,  driven  by 
the  wind;  and  they  told  the  duke  bow 
their  king,  who  favored  the  Christians,  was, 
on  this  account,  at  war  with  the  Sultan  of 
Babylon,  who  desolated  the  land  with  fire 
and  sword.  Duke  Ernst  then  went  home 
and  told  the  count  about  it ;  and  they  agreed 
to  sail  the  next  day  with  the  captain.  Or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  provision  the  ship,  the 
strange  people  the  duke  had  collected  were 
put  on  board,  and  all  left  before  the  king 
heard  anything  of  it.” 

We  cannot  follow  the  duke  through  all  his 
victorious  adventures  in  the  regions  of  the 
Sultan  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  King  of  the 
Moors,  but  will  rejoin  him  at  Jerusalem. 

“  When  he  had  been  there  half-a-year, 
two  pilgrims  came  who  knew  him,  and  who 
went  away  and  told  the  Emperor  Otto  all 
about  the  marvellous  people  whom  his  son 
had  brought  from  strange  countries.  The 
emperor  was  very  much  astonished,  and 
gave  them  handsome  presents.  Then  he 
went  to  the  empress,  and  said,  *  Dear  wife,  1 
will  tell  you  something  wonderful.  Your 
son  Ernst  is  iu  Jerusalem,  and  has  grown 
quite  gray.’  The  empress  was  amazed  and 
delighted  at  these  words.  ‘  Truly,  sire,  the 
gray  hairs  which  he  has,  have  come  from  no 
small  sorrow.  He  has  suffered  much  injury 
in  his  lifetime  I* 

“  From  Jerusalem  the  duke  went  to  Rome ; 
and  when  be  had  seen  all  the  town,  he  said 
one  day  to  Wetzel,  ‘  My  dearest  friend,  let 
us  turn  towards  our  fatherland.  You  know 
bow  many  dangers  we  have  encountered, 
and,  with  God's  help,  overcome;  but  my 
greatest  misery  seems  still  to  be,  that  my 
father  will  not  lessen  bis  anger  towards  me, 
although  1  am  innocent.  Therefore  I  beg 
you,  dear  friend,  tell  me  what  I  had  better 
do.’  The  count  then  advised  the  duke  to 
go  to  Nuremberg,  where  the  emperor  was 
to  hold  a  diet ;  ‘  and  who  knows,’  said  he, 

‘  how  Providence  may  not  help  us  by  that 
time  ?’  No  sooner  said  than  done.  They 
secretly  entered  the  town  of  Nuremberg ;  and 
soon  after  them  came  the  emperor  and  all  Itis 
court.  On  Christmas  day,  the  empress  and  her 
ladies  all  went  to  the  church  ;  this  the  duke 
saw,  and  mixing  among  the  people,  came  up 
to  his  mother  with  the  greeting,  *  Give  me 
an  alms,  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 


your  son  Ernst!’  The  empress  replied, 

*  Alas,  my  friend,  I  have  not  seen  my  son 
for  very  long.  Would  God  he  were  alive, 
you  should  then  have  alms  enough  1’  Then 
said  the  duke  quickly,  *  Madame,  give  me  the 
alms,  and  I  will  go  hence  again,  for  I  am  in 
disgrace  with  my  father,  and  cannot  come 
into  favor  again  !’  The  empress  said,  *  You 
are  then  my  son  Ernst  ?’  He  replied,  *  Mo¬ 
ther,  I  am  your  son  ;  therefore  help  me  to 
find  favor  again.’  The  empress  then  told 
him  to  come  the  following  day  to  the  church  ; 
and  when  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  read  the 
Gospel,  he  and  his  friend  Wetzel  should 
throw  themselves  alTthe  emperor’s  feet,  and 
beg  his  forgiveness.  Their  example  should 
be  followed  by  all  the  court ;  and  she 
hoped  it  would  not  be  in  vain.  So  the  duke 
followed  her  advice ;  and  when  the  service 
was  ended,  he  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face, 
and  bowing  before  the  emperor  said,  ‘  Most 
gracious  lord  and  emperor,  I  beseech  your 
majesty  to  forgive  a  sinner,  who  has  long 
erred,  but  who  yet  is  innocent  of  the  chief 
charge  against  him.’  The  emperor  replied, 
that  the  pardon  must  depend  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  crime.  Then  the  empress  and 
all  the  court  rose,  and  besought  him,  on  this 
holy  and  joyful  day,  to  pardon  the  offender. 
The  emperor  at  last  consented,  but  said  he 
would  see  who  the  man  was.  The  duke 
then  threw  back  his  mantle ;  and  when  he  saw 
his  father’s  cheek  redden  with  anger,  he  made 
a  sign  to  his  friend  Wetzel,  for  it  had  been 
agreed  that  he  should  stab  the  duke  rather 
than  allow  him  to  become  the  emperor’s 
prisoner.  But  the  emperor,  seeing  the  whole 
court  thus  intercede  for  his  son,  said,  ‘  And 
where,  then,  is  thy  friend.  Count  Wetzel  ?’ 
The  count  then  gladly  approached,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  from  the 
emperor.  So  every  one  went  home  well 
pleased ;  and  the  duke  heard  how  basely 
the  Count  Heinrich  bad  slandered  him,  and 
then  told  his  innocence  of  all  the  charges ; 
and  how  he  had  always  been  true  and  loyal 
in  his  heart.  Then  the  emperor  heard,  in 
great  amazement,  how  he  had  met  with  so 
many  wonders,  and  had  so  many  escapes ; 
and  he  said  to  Duke  Ernst,  *  My  dear  son, 
because  you  have  been  so  much  tried  and 
wronged,  I  promise,  before  these  gentlemen, 
that  you  shall  have  all  your  lands  again,  and 
many  towns  beside.’  So  the  duke  rode 
with  his  friend  into  his  own  land,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  joyful  homage  of  his  people  ;  and 
he  reigned  there  very  long  in  peace.  And 
the  emperor  went  to  the  Diet,  at  Spires,  and 
1  held  a  great  feast,  because  hU  son  was  come 
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buck.  The  duke’s  mother  also  ordered  many 
workmen  to  Salsa,  and  there  built  a  splendid 
minster,  in  which  she  was  afterwards  bur¬ 
ied.”  ^ 

We  need  not  mention  the  point  of  this  story 
that  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  tale  of 
Sinbad  the  Sailor.”  It  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  many  traveller’s  tales  brought  from  the 
East,  either  by  the  Crusaders,  or  by  the 
learned  men  who,  some  years  later,  not  un- 
frequenlly  took  one  or  two  voyages  into  for* 
eign  parts  before  giving  themselves  to  labor 
for  life.  Accounts  of  such  travels  were  read 
with  great  eagerness  in  (he  sixteenth  century, 
and  were  especially  congenial  to  its  youthful 
enterprising  spirit.  The  wonders  of  Duke 
Erntt,  and  other  romances,  would  doubtless 
pass  unquestioned,  among  the  wild  poetic 
versions  of  real  discoveries,  to  which  multi¬ 
tudes  everywhere  gave  delighted  credence. 
Many  years  of  travel,  and  of  newly-opened 
comroerce,  passed  away,  before  tbe  stories  of 
Russian  steppes,  with  their  salt  lakes,  boiling 
springs,  and  ghost-like  birch-woods,  then  for 
the  first  time  heard  of,  were  to  be  received 
as  more  authentic  than  other  tales  of  haunted 
wells  and  desert  islands.  Sailors  have  ever 
been  superstitious,  and  travellers,  in  times 
past,  hardly  less  so.  Distant  lands,  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  long  after,  were  all  the  lands 
of  fable. 

The  story  of  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon 
springs  from  the  old  Charlemagne  tradition- 
cycle,  and  is  full  of  exciting  incident.  Its 
length  precludes  us  from  doing  more  than 
name  it.  A  translation  has,  we  believe,  lately 
appeared  in  the  Traveller't  Library,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Hazlitt.  As  a  sample  of  those  Volk$- 
hiieher,  of  a  less  martial  character,  we  will 
just  sketch  an  outline  of  the  universal  favo¬ 
rite,  the  Fair  Melusina — which  was  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  During  von  Rin- 
goltingen,  and  printed  about  1535. 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  at  Poictiers, 
in  France,  a  count,  named  Emmerich,  who 
was  a  great  astrologer ;  he  had  also  very  large 
*  estates,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  hunting. 
In  the  neighboring  forest  lived  another  count, 
who  was  his  cousin,  but  who  was  very  poor, 
and  had  a  great  many  children.  Count  Em¬ 
merich  had  a  great  respect  for  his  cousin,  and 
was  anxious  to  assist  him  in  bringing  up  his 
family  as  became  their  noble  rank.  He, 
therefore,  gave  a  large  banquet,  to  which  he 
invited  the  Count  von  der  Forste  and  his  sons. 
As  they  were  going  away,  he  begged  bis 
cousin  to  leave  bis  youngest  son  Raymond 


behind,  that  he  might  educate  him  as  his  own 
child ;  the  manly  form  and  engaging  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  youth  had  so  won  his  heart,  that 
be  should  be  quite  unhappy  if  his  request 
were  not  granted.  So  Raymond  was  left  be¬ 
hind,  and  conducted  himself  so  well  as  to 
gain  the  affections  of  all  in  his  new  home. 
One  day  the  count,  attended  by  Raymond 
and  a  large  company  of  gentlemen,  went  out 
into  the  forest  to  hunt  a  wild  boar.  The  ani¬ 
mal  led  them  a  long  chase,  and  killed  many 
dogs ;  tbe  count,  with  tbe  faithful  Raymond 
at  his  side,  still  pursued,  until  tbe  moon  rose, 
and  they  found  themselves  alone  in  a  green 
glade.  Raymond  then  proposed  they  should 
return,  and  endeavor  to  reach  the  nearest 
peasant’s  house  ;  they,  therefore,  rode  slowly 
on  through  the  tangled  underwood  till  they 
came  upon  tbe  road  to  Poictiers.  The  count 
then  looked  up  at  the  stars,  and  after  study¬ 
ing  them  in  grave  silence,  turned  with  a  deep 
sigh  to  Raymond.  ‘Come  here,  my  son,  I 
will  show  you  a  great  phenomenon,  such  an 
aspect  of  tbe  heavens  as  is  rarely  seen !' 
Raymond  begged  to  be  further  instructed  in 
the  matter.  *  T  see,’  continued  the  count, 

‘  that  in  this  hour  some  one  will  kill  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  will  thus  become  a  mighty  powerful 
lord,  greater  than  all  his  ancestors !’  Ray¬ 
mond  listened  in  silence ;  meantime,  they 
came  upon  a  fire  which  had  been  lighted  by 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  party,  so  they  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  Tbey 
were  no  sooner  seated  than  they  heard  a  loud 
crashing  in  the  branches  behind,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  seize  their  weapons  before  a 
wild  b^r  was  upon  them,  foaming  and  tear¬ 
ing  op  the  ground  with  rage.  Raymond 
begged  the  count  to  save  himself  in  a  tree ; 
this  proposal  offended  him  greatly,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  his  spear  he  rushed  furiously  at  the  boar, 
but  the  stroke  was  too  weak,  the  animal  push¬ 
ed  it  aside,  and  with  one  spring  brought  bis 
enemy  to  the  ground.  Raymond  now  drew 
bis  spear  in  great  haste  to  finish  the  boar  and 
save  his  master,  but  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal 
he  drove  tbe  spear  through  the  boar  deep  in 
the  body  of  the  count ;  he  instantly  withdrew 
it,  but  too  late.  Count  Emmerich  lay  dead, 
covered  with  blood. 

“  In  the  greatest  distress  Raymond  now 
fled  from  the  place,  he  knew  not  whither. 
His  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  and  he  sent 
forth  the  most  bitter  lamentations  and  com¬ 
plaints  against  tbe  destiny  which  had  not  only 
deprived  him  of  bis  best  friend,  but  had  made 
him  the  instrument  of  his  death.  Wrapped 
in  these  gloomy  thoughts  he  came  to  a  well, 
beside  which  stood  three  beautiful  maidens. 
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and  would  have  passed  bj  without  seeing 
them,  but  the  youngest  stepped  forward  and 
addressed  him.  Struck  with  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  he  sprang  to  the 
round,  and  besought  her  to  forgive  his  un- 
nightly  conduct  in  passing  without  a  greet¬ 
ing  ;  he  pleaded  his  deep  and  sudden  grief 
which  bad  almost  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 
He  then  told  her  all  that  had  befallen  him ; 
and  the  mysterious  maiden  gave  him  much 
kind  and  affectionate  counsel,  with  many  hap- 
py  prophecies  of  the  future,  so  that  Rajr- 
mond’s  anxious  face  wore  a  pleasanter  air, 
and  the  roses  of  hope  succeeded  the  paleness 
of  despair.  He  promised  to  devote  his  whole 
life  to  her,  and  to  be  directed  by  her  counsel 
as  the  shadow  is  by  the  sun.  Raymond  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  to  her  condition,  that  if  she  be¬ 
came  bis  wife,  he  should  on  every  Saturday 
leave  her  entirely  to  herself,  should  make  no 
effort  to  see  her,  nor  allow  any  other  person 
to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  she  promised  on 
that  day  to  go  nowhere,  but  to  remain  quietly 
in  her  own  apartments,  'fhe  beautiful  Melu- 
sina,  seeing  Raymond  readily  make  so  great 
a  promise,  fearing  he  undertook  more  than 
he  would  be  able  to  perform,  said  to  him  : 
‘You  appear  certainly  to  render  cheerful 
obedience  to  my  will,  but  I  see  you  promise 
more  than  you  intend  to  perform;  let  me  tell 
you,  however,  that  should  you  ever  thus  break 
your  faith,  at  your  door  alone  must  lie  all  the 
misery  that  will  arise  from  it — for  not  only 
must  you  then  lose  me  inevitably  and  fur 
ever,  but  misfortune  will  follow  you,  and  your 
children’s  children.’  After  much  more  talk, 
they  at  length  took  an  affectionate  farewell, 
Raymond  promising  in  all  things  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Melusina,  who  was  so  beautiful 
and  so  wise,  he  could  not  tell  whether  she 
was  a  mortal  or  a  spirit. 

“  At  the  castle,  Raymond  found  all  in  dis¬ 
tress  and  confusion  at  the  absence  of  the  good 
count,  but  as  so  many  gentlemen  who  had 
been  with  him  knew  nothing  of  where  he  had 
gone,  no  one  suspected  Raymond  of  knowing 
more  than  he  appeared  to  do.  Presently  two 
of  the  servants  returned,  bringing  the  body 
with  them,  which  they  had  found  in  the  wood, 
beside  the  boar ;  and  a  very  solemn  funeral 
took  place,  at  which  none  wept  more  sincerely 
than  the  affectionate  Raymond.  All  the 
estates  now  came  into  the  possession  of  Count 
Emmerich’s  son,  Bertram,  and  many  nobles 
and  gentlemen  assembled  to  receive  their 
lands  from  the  new  lord.  Raymon  J,  following 
the  plan  he  had  agreed  upon  wi  h  the  fair 
Melusina,  also  presented  his  request,  that  for 


his  past  services,  he  might  be  allowed  to  have 
a  piece  of  land  near  the  well,  if  it  were  only 
such  a  piece  as  a  deer-skin  would  cover.  Ray¬ 
mond  received  the  grant  in  due  form,  with 
archment  and  seal.  Immediately  afterwards 
e  met  a  man  carrying  a  deer-skin,  this  be 
bought,  and  had  it  cut  into  the  narrowest 
strips;  he  then  set  out,  with  proper  men,  to 
take  possession  of  his  land.  One  end  of  the 
skin  he  fastened  to  the  well,  and  measured 
round  it  as  far  as  the  strip-line  would  reach. 

It  was  found  to  include  a  rich  piece  of  land, 
watered  by  a  broad  stream ;  and  all  the  men 
were  astonished  at  the  cunning  of  young  Ray¬ 
mond,  especially  his  cousin  Bertram,  who 
laughed  heartily,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
when  he  heard  it.  The  next  time  Raymond 
met  his  betrothed  at  the  well,  he  received 
great  praise  for  his  discreet  conduct.  ‘  Follow 
me,’  said  she,  *  and  let  us  thank  Heaven  that 
it  thus  prospers  our  undertakings.’  She  then 
led  him  to  a  retired  chapel  in  the  forest,  which 
Raymond  was  amazed  to  find  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple,  knights,  ladies,  citizens,  and  priests  who 
conducted  the  service.  Wondering  if  he  were 
among  men  or  spirits,  he  asked  his  bride 
whence  all  these  people  came  in  that  solitary 
place,  and  who  they  were.  Melusina  then 
told  him  they  were  her  subjects,  and  turning 
to  them,  enjoined  upon  them,  thenceafter,  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  Raymond  as  their 
lord  and  master.  This  they  all  solemnly 
vowed. 

“The  court  of  Count  Bertram  soon  after 
received  another  visit  from  Raymond,  and 
they  wondered  what  should  have  brought 
him  there  again.  Raymond  readily  obtained 
an  audience  of  his  cousin,  and  began  thus  : — 

‘  Most  gracious  cousin,  be  not  angry  that  I 
have  so  soon  and  unexpectedly  presented  my¬ 
self  at  your  court  again,  but  1  have  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you,  which  so  nearly  concerns 
me,  that  I  do  not  think  1  should  leave  you 
in  ignorance,  f  have  won  a  beautiful  bride, 
and  am  come  here  to  beg,  most  respectfully, 
that  you  and  your  mother  will  honor  us  with 
your  presence  at  our  wedding,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  Well.  If,  therefore,  I  and 
my  betrothed  may  hope  for  such  honor  early 
on  the  coming  Monday,  we  shall  esteem  it  a 
peculiar  happiness  ever  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude.’  Bertram  then  inquired,  with 
great  curiosity,  who  the  lady  might  be?  ‘She 
is  a  noble,  rich,  and  powerful  lady,’  replied 
Raymond,  ‘  but  of  her  descent  I  am  still  ig¬ 
norant,  and  shall  remain  so  until  after  the 
ceremony.'  At  this  communication  Bertram 
was  much  astonished,  and  still  more  amused  ; 
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however,  he  politely  accepted  the  invitation, 
saying,  his  desire  to  see  this  goddess  would 
make  the  time  appear  very  long. 

“At  length  the  wished  for  day  arrived, 
and  the  Count  Bertram  set  out  with  a  very 
numerous  suite,  who  passed  many  jukes  by 
the  way,  wondering  whether  the  whole  might 
not  prove  to  be  some  magical  deception,  since 
the  place  of  meeting  bore  a  very  suspicious 
character.  When  they  reach^  a  rocky 
height  commanding  the  plain  in  which  Ray¬ 
mond’s  well  lay,  they  were  astonished  to  see 
it  covered  over  with  beautiful  tents  of  all 
sises,  scattered  picturesquely  among  the  trees, 
and  beside  the  stream,  there  were  also  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  apparently  strangers,  walking 
to  and  fro  on  the  grass.  This  led  them  still 
more  to  believe  the  whole  was  the  work  of 
enchantment.  Their  thoughts,  however,  were 
now  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  sixty  knights  and  noblemen,  all  in 
the  most  magnificent  attire  ;  these  conducted 
the  gentlemen  into  a  superb  tent,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  noble  ladies  received  the  Countess 
and  her  attendants  in  the  name  of  the  bride. 
The  company  then  assembled  in  the  chapel, 
and  were  ranged  in  a  circle  round  an  altar  of 
the  richest  workmanship.  The  dress  of  the 
bride  sptirkled  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones.  After  the  mass  bad  been  pei  formed 
with  the  most  exquisite  music,  Raymond  and 
Melusina  were  led  to  the  altar  to  receive  the 
blessing,  and  the  bride  was  then  conducted 
by  the  Count  of  Poictiers  to  the  tent ;  here 
golden  vessels  were  offered  to  the  guests,  and 
water  poured  upon  their  hands  ;  seats  were 
then  taken  at  the  table.  After  the  first 
course,  Raymond  and  some  of  his  knights 
arose  from  the  table  and  waited  upon  the 
guests.  The  repast  was  followed  by  a  tour¬ 
nament,  from  which  Raymond  carried  off  the 
prize,  which  was  a  precious  ornament,  set  in 
diamonds.  In  the  evening  the  bridal  pair 
were  led,  with  a  procession  of  music  and 
torches,  to  their  tent,  which  was  of  thick  silk 
and  stripes  of  gold,  all  embroidered  with 
birds  and  lilies.  The  music  of  flutes  and  soft 
voices  continued  all  night  without  the  tent, 
but  Meiusiua  reminded  her  husband  of  his 
promise,  and  warned  him  of  certain  ruin  if  he 
should  break  it.” 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  much  there  is 
in  these  descriptions  resembling  the  chivalric 
romances,  more  especially  those  of  France. 
And  apt  as  we  are  to  regard  such  details  as 
tedious,  and  to  exclaim  against  the  frequent 
repetition  of  such  adventures  as  becoming 
monotonous  rather  than  exciting,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  fiction  has  an  end  to  accom- 
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plisb,  no  less  than  history  or  philosophy. 
From  the  fragments  of  its  fiction  we  look  for 
indications  of  an  epoch  in  its  domestic  and 
social  conditions,  in  its  tendency  and  general 
characteristics,  as  shown  in  paths  branching 
off  from  the  high  road  of  the  historian — mo¬ 
saic  bits,  which,  from  their  very  littleness,  go 
to  form  what  proves  both  harmonious  and  in¬ 
structive.  History  gathers  its  bearded  sheaves 
of  ripe  events,  leaving  a  lesser  harvest  for  a 
merry  band  of  gleaners,  who  store  it  with 
laughter  and  song,  and  send  it  forth  again, 
as  their  contribution  to  the  general  happi¬ 
ness. 

But  our  philosophy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  prevent  us  following  the  course  of  our 
story.  Well,  the  course,  in  substance,  is  this 
— the  weddig  feast  lasts  fifteen  days.  Ray¬ 
mond  then  occupies  himself  in  building  a 
strong  castle  with  many  lofty  towers.  Me¬ 
lusina,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  the  mother 
of  ten  sons.  These  sons  differ  very  much  from 
each  other,  one,  for  example,  having  one  eye, 
another  three,  and  their  characters  are  not 
less  varied.  The  brothers  do  many  striking 
things,  each  after  his  nature.  At  length  a 
friend  provokes  the  curiosity  of  Raymond 
about  the  cause  of  his  wife’s  mysterious  se¬ 
clusion  every  Saturday  ;  after  much  conflict, 
the  count  resolves  to  secure,  unobserved,  a 
sight  of  what  passed  in  the  secret  apartment 
of  Melusina  on  that  day.  To  his  amazement 
he  sees  his  beautiful  wife  engaged  in  magic 
ceremonies,  become  half-fish  and  half- woman, 
and  much  beside.  As  might  be  supposed, 
this  dissolves  the  enchantment;  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  wife  mysteriously  disappears;  Raymond 
becomes  disconsolate,  makes  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  dies  at  a  go^  old  age, 
seeing  most  of  his  sons  rise  to  wealth  and 
honor;  and  Melusina,  too,  having  foretold 
the  fortunes  of  her  house  before  her  depart¬ 
ure,  still  loves  her  husband,  Raymond,  and 
before  his  decease,  returns  to  apprise  those 
near  him  of  his  approaching  end. 

Now,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  a 
specimen  from  the  comparative  childhood  of 
literature,  and  to  understand  the  condition  of 
mind  to  which  it  was  addressed,  this  story 
must  of  course  be  regarded  with  something 
like  that  unquestioning  ftulh  with  which  it 
was  once  received — at  least  by  the  young  and 
uncritical.  Supernatural  ladies  of  this  bene¬ 
ficent  order  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
early  Teutonic  literature.  Tbe  charm  of  such 
illusions  depends  on  our  being  able  to  believe 
as  Raymond  for  a  while  believed — but  in  our 
case,  as  in  his,  all  will  be  dispelled,  if  we  be¬ 
gin  to  be  too  curious  and  grow  skeptical. 
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Let  us  now  leare  these  graver  histories  for 
those  of  a  lighter  description.  We  shall  find 
these  to  be  still  more  the  immediate  production 
of  the  existing  social  relations.  Society,  atthat 
period,  was  made  up  of  contrast,  and  gained 
in  life  and  vigor  from  the  constant  friction  of 
opposing  elements.  Mixed  with  the  ungo¬ 
verned  love  of  mirth,  the  reckless  self-indul¬ 
gence,  of  a  people,  as  it  were,  sowing  their 
wild  oats,  are  the  signs  of  an  approaching 
manhood,  in  grave  questionings  and  anxious 
disputations.  Martin  Luther,  with  his  lion 
heart,  and  ready  speech,  ever  valiant  for  the 
highest  truth ;  and  Hans  Sachs,  with  his 
shrewd  wit  and  laughter-loving  eye,  pouring 
forth  comedy  and  satire,  are  contemporaiies 
especially  characteristic  of  their  age.  And 
it  IS  in  such  extremes  that  true  satire  must 
have  its  rise.  Side  by  side  in  the  soul  of  the 
satirist  are  El  Allegro  and  Penaeroto.  Take 
away  the  one  or  the  other,  and  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  character  are  gone.  If 
we  mistake  not,  it  is  the  humorist  flood  who 
says — 

“  There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  to  idiot  laughter  only ; 

There  is  no  note  of  mirth. 

But  hath  its  chord  in  melancholy.*' 

The  genius  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  loftiest  tragedy  and  tenderest 
pathos,  is  often  that  which  gives  itself  vent 
in  the  gayest  humor,  the  keenest  repartees. 
The  rainbow  of  true  wit  must  be  formed  of 
sunshine  and  of  cloud.  Mirth  saves  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  reality  from  settling  into  gloom,  gra¬ 
vity  points  and  plumes  the  merry  arrow,  that 
it  may  not  go  forth  idly  and  without  an  aim. 
It  is  so  with  nations  as  with  individuals  ;  and 
hence  comes  the  conflict  and  fusion  we  meet 
with  in  the  sixteenth  century,  producing 
along  with  the  gravest  writings,  the  greatest 
German  satirists,  and  sending  forth  a  stream 
of  popular  farce  and  humor,  which  provided 
occasion  for  laughter  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  At  this  time,  moreover,  the  remorse¬ 
less  rigime  of  ceremony  and  etiquette,  which 
had  so  long  frozen  the  higher  classes,  and  ri- 
gfidly  excluded  the  lower  from  any  better  in¬ 
tercourse  than  with  their  own,  was  gradually 
breaking  up.  Ideas  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  governing  and  the  governed  under¬ 
went  a  change.  People  began  to  see  what 
they  had  long  only  indistinctly  felt,  and  the 
separation  of  classes  and  the  excesses  of  the 
clergy  were  declared  to  be  evils,  and  assailed 
as  such.  For  many  a  day,  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  of  freedom  had  l^en  the  court  fool, 
who,  revelling  in  his  license  of  equality,  made 
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a  mdst  refreshing  use  of  it,  satirizing  rich 
and  poor,  but  invariably  levelling  his  hardest 
hits  at  the  highest  heads — careless  though 
the  effect  as  it  came  upon  his  back  consisted 
of  something  weightier  than  a  witticism. 
The  satirical  tendency  of  the  period  saw  in 
these  pranks  and  follies  of  the  fools  no  insig¬ 
nificant  weapon,  and  led  to  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  them  round  some  mythic 
personage,  as  Burkhardt  VValdis,  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel,  or  the  Friar  Amis  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  heroic  tra¬ 
dition,  in  a  prose  form,  became  once  more 
welcome  in  its  old  home  among  the  people. 
In  the  same  manner,  though  in  a  different 
spirit,  the  old  brute  tradition  was  now  also 
revived.  In  its  first  appearance,  this  tradi¬ 
tion  was  a  development,  or  manifestation  ra¬ 
ther,  of  the  forest  life  and  tastes  of  the  early 
Germans.  Their  daily  familiar  association 
with  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  animal 
creation,  taught  them  to  attribute  to  it  a 
half-human  character,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
the  brute  tradition.  And  when  this  social 
intercourse  was  interrupted,  as  by  beasts  of 
prey,  their  superstition  would  clothe  such 
rude  disturbers  with  supernatural  terrors. 
Hence  it  is  we  hear  of  were- wolves,  and 
other  marvels.  The  famous  brute  epic  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  which  had  been  brought 
back  again  out  of  the  Netherlands,  assumed, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  this  generation,  an 
entirely  new  character.  It  was  looked  on 
and  enjoyed  as  a  bold,  elaborate  satire  upon 
kings,  courts,  and  priests;  and  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  quarrels  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  it  owed  many  a  new  edition.  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  this  work  rose  fables,  and  numberless 
stories  of  animals;  the  latter,  however,  fail¬ 
ing  to  realize  the  mystic,  half-human  element, 
which  should  be  their  special  beauty.  Where 
such  heroes  are  represented  as  definite  ani¬ 
mals,  or  definite  men,  (though  still  called  by 
animal  names,)  their  hold  on  the  imagination 
is  greatly  lessened.  Master  Reynard  is  more 
than  a  mere  fox,  and  yet  too  much  of  a  fox 
to  be  a  man  ;  the  charm  thus  becomes  com¬ 
plete,  and  is  irresistible. 

From  the  Volkehucher  of  this  humorous 
caste  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  select  a 
specimen.  That  which  will  perhaps  admit 
of  being  indicated  in  the  least  space,  is  the 
Lalenbuch,  or  The  Citizent  of  Schilda. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  so  widely 
celebrated  for  their  wisdom,  that  they  receiv¬ 
ed  embassies  from  the  most  distant  kings  and 
statesmen,  summoning  them  to  give  their 
advice  upon  important  questions.  This  cele- 
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brily  ptoved,  after  a  time,  somewhat  incon* 
venient,  inasmuch  as  it  often  happened  that 
the  women  were  left  at  home  to  plough, 
sow,  and  reap.  But,  as  we  sliall  see,  their 
wisdom  was  not  for  other  people’s  use  only. 
After  mature  deliberation,  they  resolved  to 
lay  aside  this  superfluous  possession.  From 
the  day  of  that  determination  each  was  to 
emulate  his  fellow  in  stupidity.  At  first, 
this  was  rather  a  diflicult  matter;  but  soon, 
as  the  magistrate  said,  “  they  were  clever 
enough  to  take  it  quite  naturally.”  One  of  the 
first  improvements  which  they  now  under¬ 
took  in  their  town  was  the  erection  of  a  new 
town-hall.  It  rose  to  a  great  height,  with 
three  walls  forming  a  triangle  ;  but  notwith* 
standing  the  beauty  of  the  design,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered,  on  the  first  day  of  assembly,  that 
they  were  unable  to  see  anything  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  They,  therefore,  with  great  prompti¬ 
tude,  ran  and  fetched  large  sacks,  held  them 
open  in  the  sunshine,  then  hastily  closing 
the  mouths,  rushed  into  the  hall,  concluding 
that  this  manoeuvre  would  be  followed  by  a 
full  blase  of  sunshine.  Great  was  their  dis- 
mav  at  finding  themselves  still  in  the  dark ; 
and  they  gl^ly  followed  the  advice  of  a 
traveller,  who  told  them  to  take  off  the  roof 
from  the  building.  This  they  did ;  and  for¬ 
tunately  had  a  dry  summer. 

The  citizens  of  Schilda  also  built  a  new 
mill,  and  for  this  purpose  had  hewn  a  stone 
from  a  q^uarry  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  This 
they  can  led  down  to  the  mill ;  but  then  they 
remembered  how,  in  felling  the  wood  for  the 
town-hall,  one  tree  had  rolled  down  by  itself. 

*  Are  we  come  to  be  real  fools,’  quoth  the 
magistrate,  in  a  great  rage  ;  *  we  might  have 
let  the  stone  roll  down,  and  have  spared  all 
this  trouble.’  So,  with  great  difficulty,  thiiy 
carried  it  up  again  to  the  quarry.  *  Oh  !’  ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  the  men ;  '  how  shall  we  know 
wheie  the  stone  rolls  to?’  ‘That  is  easily 
settled,’  replied  the  magistrate ;  ‘  some  one 
must  put  his  head  into  the  hole,  and  go  down 
with  it’  So  the  stone  and  the  man  went 
down  the  hill-side  into  the  millpond.  When 
the  rest  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  and 
saw  neither  man  nor  stone,  they  suspected 
foul  play  ;  and  said  the  man  must  have  gone 
off  with  the  millstone.  They  therefore  sent 
word  to  all  the  neighboring  villages,  ‘  that 
'  if  a  man  were  seen  walking  with  a  millstone 
round  bis  neck,  he  shouldf  be  taken,  and 
should  suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law  as  a 
common  thief.’  But  the  poor  fellow  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  had  drunk  too 
much  water  to  be  able  to  make  his  defence. 
Not  long  after  this,  there  was  a  report  of  war ; 
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and  the  people  were  greatly  concerned  for 
the  safety  of  the  bell  in  the  town-hall.  They 
at  length  agreed  that  the  sea  would  be  the 
safest  place  to  put  it  in.  So  they  weat  out  in 
a  ship,  and  dropped  the  bell  slowly  down, 
making  a  notch  in  the  ship’s  side,  that  they 
might  know  the  precise  spot.  When  the  war 
was  over,  they  set  sail  again  to  recover  their 
treasiue ;  but  though  the  notch  was  still  in 
the  ship,  they  never  found  their  bell,  'fhe 
stupidity  of  the  Schilbiirger  had  long  ceased 
to  ^  assumed  ;  and  their  melancholy  end  was 
such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  their  con¬ 
sistent  life.  It  happened  thus : — In  the  town 
of  Schilda  there  were  no  cats ;  and  bams  and 
houses  were  overrun  with  mice.  One  day,  a 
traveller  passed  with  a  cat  under  his  arm. 
An  innkeeper  asked  what  it  was.  ‘  A  mouse- 
dog,’  replied  the  stranger ;  and  it  forthwith 
commenced  considerable  execution  among  the 
mice.  So  the  stranger  kindly  settled  with 
the  good  citizens,  that  they  should  have  the 
cat  for  a  hundred  gulden.  They  carried  it 
into  the  castle,  where  the  com  was,  and  then 
remembered  they  had  not  inquired  what  the 
animal  ate.  A  mao  was  dispatched  after  the 
stranger ;  who,  however,  fearing  they  repent¬ 
ed  the  bargain,  took  to  his  heels.  *  What  does 
K  eat  ?’  shouted  the  man,  at  a  great  distance. 

man't  beut’  (what  you  please),  replied 
he,  hastily.  But  the  peasant  understood 
him,  ‘  Vieh  und  Leut'  (men  and  cattle),  and 
ran  homa  in  great  consternation.  From  this 
it  was  clear  that  when  the  mice  were  eaten, 
the  cattle  and  themselves  would  be  the  next 
victims;  but  no  one  dared  to  touch  the  crea¬ 
ture.  So  they  thought  it  would  be  a  lesser 
evil  to  lose  their  corn,  and  promptly  set  fire 
to  the  castle,  in  order  to  destroy  the  cat.  But 
the  cat  jumped  out  of  the  window  into  anoth¬ 
er  bouse  ;  this  they  bought,  and  burned  like¬ 
wise  ;  but  the  creature  walked  quietly  on  to 
the  roof,  and  began  washing  her  face.  This 
solemn  elevation  of  the  paw  was  construed 
into  a  menace  of  mortal  revenge.  One  brave 
man  commenced  an  attack  with  a  long  spear ; 
but  puss  calmly  ran  down  it.  This  climax  so 
hornfied  the  beholders,  that  they  simultane¬ 
ously  fled  ;  and  the  village  was  burned  all  but 
one  house.  With  their  wives  and  children  the 
Schil  burger  wandered  into  the  forest ;  and 
having  lost  their  all,  sought  other  homes  in 
countries  far  and  near.  ^  that,  even  in  our 
day,  there  is  no  town  in  which  some  of  the 
race  of  the  Schilblirgers  may  not  be  found. 

And  as  we  have  all  met  with  Schilburgers 
in  our  time,  so  we  have  all  beard  of  one  Whit- 
tmgton,  who  also  chanced  to  find  a  cat  a  very 
marketable  commodity. 
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Our  patient  reader  now,  doubtless,  looks 
to  us  for  some  information  respecting  the  ear- 
Ijr  authors  of  the  stories,  the  characteristics 
of  which  we  hare  submitted,  with  our  best 
hdelity,  to  his  judicious  criticism.  But  laud¬ 
able  as  this  spirit  of  inquiry  may  be  in  the 
abstract,  there  are  occasions  on  which  we  can¬ 
not  profess  to  admire  it,  if  it  be  expected  of 
us  that  we  should  preserve  even  the  ghost  of 
a  conscience.  In  the  present  instance,  we  can- 
sider  it  annoying,  intrusive,  malicious.  Our 
only  reply  is,  that  a  few  were  composed  and 
penned  by  a  Thuringian  princess,  in  the  6f- 
teenth  century;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the  lite- 
rarv  dilettante,  Niclas  von  Wyle,  may  have 
had  something  todo  with  some  others  of  them ; 
but  this  U  scarcely  probable,  since  be  was  far 


too  busy  in  translating  Italian,  and  running 
after  literary  ladies.  Our  information,  there¬ 
fore,  on  this  point,  becomes  *  beautifully  less' 
as  we  attempt  to  gather  it  up.  and  resolves 
itself  into  a  statement  of  our  own  utter  igno¬ 
rance,  with  this  consoling  reservation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  cannot  refer  the  baffled  inquirer 
to  a  more  enlightened  authority  than  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  humble  persons 
as  we  are,  that,  in  common  with  such  obscure 
authors  as  the  said  Goethe  and  Tieck  before 
mentioned,  we  have  found  it  pleasant,  and 
something  more,  to  place  ourselves  amidst 
the  times  when  such  fictions  could  be  invent¬ 
ed,  and  amidst  the  wonder-luving  circles 
among  i^iom  they  could  be  narrated,  believ¬ 
ed,  and  enjoyed. 


PrsB  CalSsrs’t  New  Msatklf. 

OMNIPOTENCE. 


PROM  TBE  SANSKRIT.  BY  DR.  BOWRINO. 


God,  God  alone  is  truUi, — as  million  sparks  i 
Spring  from  the  biasing  fire,  so  living  things,  ] 
All  living  things — all  life,  proceeds  from  Him, 
And  unto  Him  returns.  He,  He  alone 
Is  glorious,  formless,  perfect,  and  unborn. 
Pervading  all — within,  without.  Nor  life 
Nor  mind  is  His.*  His  purity  divine 
Towers  over  all  existence  :  higher  still. 

That  even  his  own  almighty  energy, 

The  life,  the  mind,  the  sense,  ether,  air. 

Light,  water,  and  the  all-containing  earth. 

Proceed  from  Him.  His  liead  the  highest  heaven. 
The  sun  and  moon  His  eyes.  His  ears  the  points 
All  round  the  sodiac.  In  the  voida  Hi.s  speech. 

His  life  the  air,  his  bosom  nature’s  breadth. 

His  feet  the  earth.  The  all-pervading  He, 

'Twas  his  perfection  that  created  heat. 

Whose  fuel  is  the  sun.  The  moon  He  launched, 
Rain  to  engender — rain  to  raise  the  corn, 

*  Life  and  mind  are  here  spoken  of  as  eruUed 
things,  and  therefore  not  attrioutes  of  the  divine 
nature. 


Which  feeds  the  germinating  source  of  life. 
Whose  impregnation  animates  the  world. 

He  hath  created  gods  amd  demigods. 

Men,  beasts,  birds,  vital  airs,  and  com,  and  wheat ; 
Truth,  contemplation,  veneration,  all 
Tlie  claims  of  duty  and  the  rites  of  law. 

He,  the  seven  orifices  of  the  head. 

With  their  perceptive  powers,  the  objects,  too. 

Of  their  perception,  and  perception’s  self. 

He  formed,  and  seated  in  the  heart  that  life 
Which  revels  in  the  organs  given  to  all. 

Oceans  and  mountains  all  proceed  from  Him, 
From  Him  all  rivers  flow.  From  Him  all  food 
Receives  its  flavors,  and  its  strengthening  powers. 
’Tis  He  who  to  the  body  binds  tiM  soul. 

His  perfect  Deity  is  all  in  all ! 

Object  of  every  holy  thought,  and  aim 
Of  each  divine  observance.  He,  supreme ! 
Immortal  He !  and  0 !  beloved  one  ! 

If  He  be  seated  in  thine  inmost  soul. 

Soon  wilt  thou  break  the  bonds  of  ignorance, 
.\Dd  glory  in  bright  knowledge. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


On  the  southern  shore  of  an  inlet  of  the 
Paci6c,  the  Spaniards,  some  time  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  last  century,  erected  a  Presi¬ 
dio  or  fort,  consisting  of  a  square  court  en¬ 
closed  with  mud-walls  pierced  for  musketry. 
Within  these  walls  were  some  small  dwellings 
for  the  soldier  settlers,  while  the  centre  of 
the  area  was  kept  clear  for  their  exercise. 
This  fort,  which  fell  long  ago  into  ruins,  was 
destined  to  play  rather  an  important  part  in 
the  world’s  history.  In  the  year  1776,  two 
wandering  missionaries,  natives  of  Spain,  but 
last  from  Mexico,  landed  in  the  bay ;  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  military  station, 
they  founded  a  Mission  at  some  little  distance, 
and  set  to  the  work  of  civilizing  and  Chris¬ 
tianizing  the  native  tribes  around  them.  The 
names  of  these  individuals  were  Francisco 
Palou  and  Benito  Canebon ;  the  mission  was 
called  Dolores,  in  commemoration  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Virgin ;  and  it  became  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  many  others  in  the  same  country. 

The  good  fathers  appear  to  have  settled 
quietly  down,  and  to  have  found  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  their  labor  of  love.  They  erected  a 
church,  with  dwellings  around  it  for  them¬ 
selves  and  attendants,  and  the  natives  built 
their  huts  in  squares  at  a  little  distance.  Not 
far  off,  a  secular  settlement  was  likewise  at¬ 
tempted,  but  proceeded  the  length  of  only  a 
'  few  houses.  It  was  called  Ycrba  Buena, 
after  an  herb  of  that  name  found  on  the  hills, 
and  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  as 
well  as  used  by  way  of  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  first  settlers  there  were  from  Mexico,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  Russian,  who,  being  left  behind  by 
a  Russian  ship,  cast  in  his  lot  with  theirs. 
But  the  town  is  not  worth  talking  about  as 
yet — the  Mission  drew  every  kind  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  itself.  Soon  after  its  organization, 
says  an  authority,  it  flourished  rapidly,  real¬ 
izing  all  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  The  In¬ 
dians  placed  the  most  devout  confidence  in 
the  Padres,  embracing  readily  the  new  reli¬ 
gion,  and  acquiring  with  it  many  of  the  arts 
of  civilization.  They  continued  to  live  apart 
in  small  communities,  employing  themselves 
in  tilling  the  earth  and  other  labors  under  the 


direction  of  the  missionaries ;  and  for  their 
work,  of  eight  hours  in  the  day,  they  received 
from  them  food,  trinkets — and  rum.  “At 
various  times,  parties  of  Indians  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  proper  means,  and  dismissed 
by  the  missionaries,  that  they  might  pursue 
an  independent  life.  But  we  are  told  the  at¬ 
tempt  invariably  failed,  and  that  the  natives 
sooner  or  later  returned  to  seek  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  guardianship  of  the  Padres,  after 
wasting  their  cattle  and  other  stock.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  those 
operations,  from  the  fact,  that  there  belonged 
to  this  mission,  at  one  period,  20,000  head  of 
cattle,  3000  horses,  and  30,000  sheep.  In 
1810,  the  number  of  Christian  baptisms  had 
reached  3896;  and  in  1831,  the  period  of 
greatest  prosperity,  the  whole  number  had 
amounted  to  6883.  From  this  date,  a  de¬ 
clension  took  place,  which  was  greatly  accele¬ 
rated  by  the. Mexican  Revolution,  in  1836, 
when  the  cattle  and  property  were  destroyed, 
and  the  Indians  driven  off  by  political  dis" 
turbances.  From  1831  to  1849,  the  number 
of  baptisms  was  only  468.  Of  the  entire  list, 
it  is  computed  that  nine-tenths  were  Indians, 
and  the  remainder  Californians,  or  immi¬ 
grants,  and  their  descendants,  principally  from 
Mexico.” 

In  1839,  the  secular  town,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  town  which  contained  only  a  few 
scattered  houses,  was  planned  and  laid  out 
by  Captain  John  Vioget ;  and  in  half-a-dozen 
years  it  contained  150  inhabitants.  About 
this  time,  when  the  war  between  America 
and  Mexico  had  commenced,  there  began  to 
flock  to  it  some  American  adventurers,  and 
in  two  years  the  population  was  increased  by 
several  hundreds.  At  the  beginning  of  1847, 
this  slowly-moving  town,  whose  ambition  was 
confined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  changed  its 
name.  Instead  of  Yerba  Buena,  it  was  now 
San  Francisco  ;  and  although  its  houses  were 
but  huts  of  one  or  two  rooms,  built  chiefly  of 
adobes,  it  was  ordained  that  no  hogs  should 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  no  firearms 
be  discharged  within  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
under  the  pain  of  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and 
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twenty  dollars  for  the  offences  respectively. 
In  this  memorable  year,  the  last  of  rural  la¬ 
bor,  tranquillity,  and  slow  but  steady  progress, 
six  members  of  council  were  elected  by  200 
votes,  a  semi-monthly  mail  was  established 
to  some  southward  points,  and  a  small  steam¬ 
boat  made  a  successful  expedition  round 
Wood  Island. 

In  1848,  the  province  was  formally  ceded 
by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  ;  and  almost 
simultaneously  a  feverish  feeling,  connected 
with  metallic  riches,  broke  out  in  the  small 
community.  Quicksilver-mines  were  dreamed 
of ;  copper  was  said  to  be  discovered  some¬ 
where;  saltpetre,  sulphur,  limestone,  coal — 
all,  in  turn,  had  their  seers  and  prophets ; 
silver,  at  length,  became  the  rage — the  whole 
country  was  believed  to  be  underlaid  with  the 
precious  ore.  Gold  was  then  hinted  at — 
talked  of — trumpeted ;  but  wise  men  laughed 
at  the  splendid  illusion.  Louder  and  louder 
grew  the  buzz,  till  the  laugh  was  drowned  in 
the  noise ;  and  then,  almost  on  a  sudden, 
there  was  no  sound  heard  in  San  Francisco. 
Stores  closed,  aud  empty  houses  everywhere 
met  the  eye.  The  population  had  almost 
wholly  ebbed  away ;  and  of  the  numerous 
placards  of  American  industry,  the  only  one 
prominent  in  the  town  was  this :  Highest 
price  paid  here  for  Californian  gold.”  “  The 
temporary  suspension  of  trade  and  business 
was  soon  followed  by  the  most  extraordinary 
activity.  Adventurers  from  all  nations,  and 
merchandise  of  all  kinds,  began  to  pour  into 
the  town,  on  their  way  to  the  mining  region. 
Buildings  that  had  been  vacated,  were  filled 
with  newly-arrived  gold-seekers,  hurrying  to 
the  mines.  Store-houses  were  in  demand  for 
mercantile  purposes;  and  labor,  which  had 
been  but  one  or  two  dollars  a  day  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  gold,  was  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price.  Carpenters  often  refused  fifteen 
and  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Schools  and 
churches  were  forgotten ;  and  if  public  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  the  object  was  to  fix  the  value 
of  gold-dust,  or  to  make  plans  for  testing  it. 
In  August,  immigrants  began  to  arrive  at  the 
rate  of  500  a  month.  In  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  harbor  was  described  as  crowded 
with  shipping,  the  wharfs  lined  with  goods 
and  merchandise,  and  the  streets  filled  with 
a  busy  throng.  Fifty  persons,  it  was  com¬ 
puted,  spent  the  night  without  the  cover  of  a 
roof.” 

In  September  of  that  year,  a  grand  event 
occurred  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco. 
This  was  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  the  first 
square-rigged  vessel ;  and  no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  she  was  actually  discharging  her 


cargo,  than  goods  of  all  kinds  fell  prodigiously 
in  price,  and  town-lands  rose  from  50  to  100 
per  cent.  A  lot  bordering  on  the  water, 
which  had  been  offered  for  5000  dollars,  and 
refused  by  everybody,  sold  the  next  day  for 
10,000  dollars.  In  the  same  month,  the  first 
brick  builditig  was  erected.  All  sorts  of  am¬ 
bitious  projects  were  talked  of :  a  temperance 
society — a  lyceum — an  hospital — a  theatre. 
A  chaplain  to  the -“city”  was  installed — a 
city  which  now  polled  the  not  very  extrava¬ 
gant  number  of  347  votes  at  an  election  of 
councilman.  Before  the  year  closed,  the 
mining  adventurers,  who  had  returned  home 
for  the  winter,  found  that  some  very  remark¬ 
able  changes  had  taken  place.  Lots  of  land 
they  had  left  selling  for  2000  dollars,  had 
risen  to  15,000  dollars ;  and  houses  they 
could  have  rented  for  20  dollars  a  month, 
were  now  charged  at  100  dollars. 

In  February,  1849,  the  arrival  of  the  first 
steam-ship  in  the  mail-service  set  the  citizens 
wild  with  rapture  and  exultation ;  but  in  a 
few  months,  the  harbor  was  crowded  with 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  immigrants  landed  in 
thousands.  Then  came  the  launch  of  a  little 
iron  steam-boat,  and  her  experimental  trip 
to  the  Sacramento.  On  this  occasion,  she 
brought  back  a  number  of  salmon  from  the 
golden  river,  some  of  which  sold  for  forty- 
five  dollars  apiece.  This  vessel  was  soon 
followed,  on  the  same  route,  by  other  steam¬ 
ers,  and  the  expeditions  of  the  miners  were 
shortened  from  seven  days  to  seventeen 
hours. 

Great  fortunes  are  sometimes  made  in  a 
manner  not  very  cleanly ;  and  even  so  it  hap¬ 
pened  with  this  city,  which  was  called  sud¬ 
denly  forth,  by  the  magic  of  gold,  from  a 
foundation  of  mud.  In  the  following  winter, 
which  chanced  to  be  as  wet  as  our  last  win¬ 
ter  in  England,  all  San  Francisco  was  a  quag¬ 
mire.  To  remove  the  mud  was  impossible  ; 
but  the  inhabftants  tried  to  make  it  of  a  thick 
enough  consistence  to  admit  of  passage,  by 
laying  down  upon  the  streets  a  layer  of  brush¬ 
wood  and  rubbish.  But  layer  after  layer  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  unfathomable  abyss,  and  with 
it,  now  and  then,  an  unfortunate  mule.  When 
men  were  adventurous  enough  to  attempt 
crossing,  they  sometimes  owed  their  lives  to 
their  neighbors.  Tradition  tells  of  one  per¬ 
son  who  actually  disappeared  under  these 
circumstances.  The  intersection  of  Clay  and 
Montgomery  Streets  being  a  principal  tho¬ 
roughfare,  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
and  exciting  incidents.  To  cross  on  fool  be¬ 
came  completely  impossible,  until  a  submerg¬ 
ed  footway  was  constructed  with  bags  of 
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beans,  damaged  rice,  bundles  of  tobacco,  and 
a  general  assortment  of  spare  merchandise. 
Over  this  invisible  bridge,  experienced  navi¬ 
gators  might  succeed  in  making  their  way ; 
but  woe  to  the  unskilful  wayfarer  who,  in  at¬ 
tempting  the  path,  deviated  from  the  suba¬ 
queous  line  of  march  !  In  the  dearth  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  amusements,  many  citizens  found 
agreeable  employment  in  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  fellow-men  through  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  travel,  and  rendering  assistance  in 
desperate  cases.  New-comers  often  landed 
from  ship-board  rigged  in  their  Sunday’s  best, 
and  with  boots  brightly  polished,  intending 
to  strike  the  natives  with  surprise  by  such 
tokens  of  high  civilization;  but  scarcely  had 
they  touched  terra  firma,  when  they  made 
the  deep  discovery,  that  terra  firma  was  not 
there  ;  and  they  were  glad  to  get  back  to  the 
ship,  with  the  loss  not  only  of  Day  <fe  Martin’s 
polish,  but  of  the  boots  themselves,  which 
they  were  constrained  to  leave  deep  buried  in 
the  streets  of  San  F rancisco ! 

Another  curious  trait  of  the  Golden  City. 

“ In  those  days”  says  our  authority — the 
mushroom  citizen  is  talking  of  1849  ! — “  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  improvements  in  the  delivery 
of  letters,  the  post-office  exhibited  the  most 
curious  scenes  on  the  arrival  of  the  mails 
from  the  Atlantic  States.  People  crowded 
by  hundreds  into  the  long  lines,  to  march  to 
the  windows  in  quest  of  letters  from  home. 
Desperate  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  place 
near  the  window,  in  anticipation  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  office.  Men  rose  from  their  beds 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  a  common  practice  to  provide  a  chair, 
and  hitch  up,  step  by  step,  as  the  procession 
slowly  advanced,  whiling  away  the  time  with 
cigars  and  other  appliances.  Persons  were 
exposed  for  hours  to  the  most  drenching 
rains,  which  they'  bore  with  heroic  fortitude, 
rather  than  relinquish  their  post.  Men  of 
speculative  views,  who  expected  no  letters, 
secured  advanced  places,  and  then  sold  them, 
sometimes  for  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  dol¬ 
lars.” 

In  those  days,  too,  the  dress  of  the  city 
was  picturesque  in  its  infinite  variety — com¬ 
prehending  jackets,  hangups,  Spanish  wrap¬ 
pers,  serapes,  blankets,  bear- skins  ;  boots 
with  red  or  green  tops,  horsemen’s  boots, 
miners’  boots,  fishermen’s  boots ;  and  a 
splendid  choice  of  hats,  of  which  the  most 
popular  was  the  California  slouch — converti¬ 
ble  at  will  into  a  pillow,  a  basin,  a  handker¬ 
chief,  or  a  basket.  When  female  immigrants, 
however,  began  to  flock  into  the  city,  the 
picturesque  declined,  and  the  gold-seekers 


sent  off  in  a  hurry  to  Broadway  for  models 
of  costume.  Two  theatres  sprang  up,  with 
crowds  of  drinking  and  gambling  houses ; 
and  the  citizens,  being  now  in  the  broad  path 
of  city  civilization,  amused  themselves  with 
concerts,  balls,  dinner-parties,  and  military 
suppers.  By  this  time  San  Francisco  had 
extended  into  the  country,  and  absorbed 
into  itself  the  Mission  of  the  reverend  Pa¬ 
dres. 

In  1849,  occurred  the  first  of  eight  or 
nine  conflagrations,  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  up  to  last  year,  reduced  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  the  city  to  ashes.  About  the 
same  time,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  Golden  City  with  a  debt,  which 
speedily  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  In  January,  1850,  three  females 
arrived  from  Sydney ;  and  being  unable  to 
pay  for  their  passage,  they  were  publicly 
sold  for  five  months  by  the  captain  of  the 
ship.  They  fetched  fifteen  dollars  each.  In 
this  year  there  were  six  daily  newspapers 
published  in  San  Francisco,  to  which  two  more 
were  added  in  the  following  year.  There 
were  likewise  seven  churches  in  the  city. 
The  harbor  was  crowded  with  large  vessels 
from  all  the  great  ports  in  the  world  ;  but 
once  there,  return  was  impossible.  The 
crews  deserted  in  a  body,  and  rushed  to  the 
mines ;  many  of  the  ships  were  drugged  up 
the  beach  at  high  water,  and  converted  into 
storehouses ;  one  of  them  became  a  large 
hotel.  Another  singular  feature  of  the  city 
was  formed  by  the  Chinese  immigrants.  At 
a  grand  funeral  procession,  commemorative 
of  the  death  of  the  American  president, 
Taylor,  a  body  of  those  curious-looking  citi¬ 
zens  attended  in  their  national  costume,  and 
ever  since  they  have  exhibited  great  interest 
in  all  public  demonstrations,  parading  with 
banners  and  music.  One  of  th»  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  occasions,  was  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  American  Union  in  1860. 

In  1851,  the  streets  were  paved  with 
wood  in  such  a  way  as  to  defy  the  mud,  and 
they  were  begun  to  be  brilliantly  lighted, 
when  one  of  the  usual  conflagrations  oc¬ 
curred,  which  ate  out  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  centre  of  business,  leaving  only  strag¬ 
gling  outskirts.  But  this  proved  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  misfortune,  for  it  roused  in 
earnest  the  extraordiniry  energies  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  burned  district  was  speedi¬ 
ly  covered  with  houses,  pretty  nearly  fire¬ 
proof.  For  this  reason,  the  fire  of  last  No¬ 
vember  was  comparatively  a  mere  trifle; 
the  damage  was  only  100,000  dollars,  while 
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that  of  the  former  confla|ifration  was  com¬ 
puted  by  millions.  The  following  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  city  as  it  now  stands : — 

“The  city  of  San  Francisco  stands  on  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  bay  and 
the  ocean,  fronting  eastward  on  the  bay,  and 
having  the  ocean  five  miles  on  the  west. 
The  bay  extends  southward  some  fifty  miles, 
parallel  with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  varying 
from  five  to  twenty  miles  in  width.  The 
city  is  on  the  extreme  point  of  this  promon¬ 
tory.  Its  site  is  handsome  and  commanding, 
being  on  an  inclined  plane,  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  from  the  water’s  edt;e  to  the  hills  in 
the  rear.  Two  points  of  land — Clark’s 
Point  on  the  north,  and  Rincon  Point  on  the 
south,  one  mile  apart — project  into  the  bay, 
forming  a  crescent  between  them,  which  is 
the  water-front  of  the  city,  and  which  has 
already  been  filled  in  and  covered  with 
buildings  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mile.  Those 
points,  and  the  lofty  hills  north  and  west, 
upon  which  the  city  is  rapidly  climbing,  af¬ 
ford  a  most  extensive  and  picturesque  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  more  charming  and  di¬ 
versified  prospects  than  are  presented  from 
these  heights.  Taking  your  stand  on  Tele- 

f^raph  Hill,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
ooking  eastward,  you  see  the  spacious  bay, 
eight  miles  in  width,  crowded  with  ships 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  fer¬ 
tile  coast  of  Contra  Costa  beyond,  with  its 
new  city  of  Oakland,  behind  which  rise  hill 
on  hill,  to  the  Redwood  forests  on  the  sum¬ 
mits.  Towering  over  these  is  the  conical 
peak  of  Mount  Diabolo,  at  a  distonce  of 
thirty-five  miles.  To  the  north  is  the  en¬ 
trance  from  the  ocean,  almost  beneath  your 
feet ;  and  Saucelita,  six  miles  distant,  at  the 
foot  of  the  opposite  bills,  llie  northern 
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arm  of  the  bay  also  stretches  away  till  lost 
in  the  distance,  studded  with  smoking  steam¬ 
ers  on  their  way  to  the  numerous  points  on 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers. 
Turning  to  the  south,  you  look  down  on  the 
busy  city,  whose  tumultuous  din  rings 
steadily  in  your  ear — the  Mission  Dolores, 
in  a  charming  little  valley  beyond,  backed 
by  graceful  hills — the  southern  arm  of  the 
bay  lost  in  the  horixon — and  the  dim  and 
distant  coast-range  of  mountains  running 
parallel  on  the  east.  Facing  the  west,  you 
look  upon  the  narrow  strait  through  which 
the  restless  ocean  ebbs  and  flows,  and  into 
which  the  sea-breeze  sweeps  daily  with  its 
chilling  but  purifying  mists — the  Golden 
Gate — the  Psesidio — the  Fort — the  great 
ocean  beyond.” 

Finally,  the  extracts  we  have  given 
throuorhout  this  article  are  from  the  preface 
to  a  Directory  published  in  January  last — 
a  directory  of  9,000  names  and  addresses 
for  this  city,  which,  half-a-dozen  years  ago, 
consisted  of  a  ^w  straggling  huts ;  and 
which  now,  as  we  learn  from  the  census  of 
last  year — received  since  writing  the  above 
—contains  a  population  of  34,876  souls. 
Of  this  number,  only  5,154  are  females. 
The  foreign  residents  amount  to  16,144 
males,  2,710  females ;  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  ne¬ 
groes  and  mulattoes,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Verily,  there  are  few  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  history  of  the  world  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  fortunes  of  San  Francis¬ 
co.* 


*  The  population  of  the  whole  state  ie  264,435 ' 
The  capital  invested  in  mining  operations  is 
13-897,447  dollars,  of  which  gold-inining  has  about 
one-third.  The  capital  employed  for  all  other 
purposes  is  41,061,933  dollars. 


Cankibal  Snakes. — Several  well  authen¬ 
ticated  instances  have  been  related  to  me  of 
snakes  being  killed,  which  had  half  swallow¬ 
ed  other  snakes  very  little  smaller  than  them¬ 
selves,  the  lower  portions  of  which  were,  in 
process  of  digestion,  in  thedevourer’s  stomach, 
whilst  the  yet  unswallowed  half  hung  out  of 
its  mouth.  One  of  these  was  discovered  by  a 


boy  treading  on  it,  when,  to  his  horror,  the 
reptile  instantly  coiled  itself  round  his  leg, 
but  without  biting  him,  and,  on  a  person  go¬ 
ing  to  his  aid,  it  was  found  that  the  snake’s 
mouth  was  fully  occupied  and  distended  by 
the  body  of  another  snake. — Mrt.  Mere¬ 
dith's  My  Home  in  Tasmania. 
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Wb  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and 
worki  of  a  man  who  stands  out  pre-eminent 
m  the  present  day,  as  an  example  of  what 
aan  be  accomplished  in  the  walks  of  science 
by  unaided  genius.  Born  in  a  humble  sta¬ 
tion  in  life,  be  possessed  not  the  advantages 
that  wealth  and  birth  confer ;  but,  by  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  joined  to  a  persevering 
industry,  he  has  obtained  a  position  in  the 
scientihc  world  which  any  man  might  justly 
be  proud  to  acquire ;  and  which  others  with 
far  greater  advantages  have  sought  in  vain. 
He  is  not  only  honored  by  all  ranks  in  bis 
own  country,  but  has  acquired  a  world-wide 
reputation ;  and  such  is  the  modest  and 
kindly  way  in  which  be  has  always  given 
utterance  to  his  views,  that  he  has  attained 
that  honorable  but  rare  position,  when  even 
those  with  whose  opinions  it  has  been  his  lot 
to  come  into  collision  cannot  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  say  one  word  against  him.  Surely 
the  career  of  such  a  man  is  one  that  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  every  lover  of  science ; 
and  his  example  cannot  fail  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  noble  emulation  and  determined  perseve¬ 
rance  in  the  breast  of  many  a  one  who  is 
now  in  silence  pursuing  his  way,  amidst  many 
disadvantages,  as  a  humble  votary  of  science. 

It  was  in  the  good  old  town  of  Lancaster 
that  Richard  Owen  was  bom;  and  there  he 
passed  his  early  years.  While  still  a  youth, 
be  commenced  the  study  of  surgery,  and 
.  pursued  it  with  considerable  ardor ;  not, 
however,  from  any  love  which  be  then  bad 
for  such  a  study,  but  because  that  course 
appeared  to  him  the  only  one  by  which  he 
should  be  able  to  follow  a  seafaring  life,  which 
was  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart  ‘..for  at  that 
time  a  preference  was  always  given,  in  the 
navy,  to  youths  who  had  studied  this  sub- 
jecL  He  had  been  a  midshipman  on  boat'd 
a  ship-of-war  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  struggle  hud  been  obliged  to  return 
home ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  surgery,  and  served  under 
the  surgeon  to  the  county  jail  at  Lancaster. 
In  1824,  Owen  matriculated  at  Edinburgh; 
and  there,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Barclay, 


he  soon  displayed  a  decided  love  for  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  The  next  year  he  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  speedily  distinguished  himself 
as  a  very  promising  anatomist,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Abernethy,  who 
was  then  lecturing  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  ;  and 
be  soon  made  young  Owen  one  of  the  dis¬ 
sectors  for  his  lectures. 

Even  here,  however,  a  fondness  for  the  sea 
was  still  his  ruling  passion ;  and  he  applied 
I  for  and  obtained  the  office  of  assistant-sur¬ 
geon  in  the  navy.  But,  when  be  went  to  bid 
his  instructor  farewell,  the  good  old  man,  in 
bis  own  rough  and  eccentric  way,  manifested 
his  affection  for  his  young  pupil,  and  his  un¬ 
willingness  that  science  should  lose  bis  ser¬ 
vices.  When  he  mentioned  that  he  was 
going  to  sea,  Abernethy  bluntly  replied, 

‘  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  devil  at  once.’ 
By  his  representations  and  advice,  Owen  was 
induced  to  abandon  his  intention,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  situation  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  of  which  be  bad  been  admitted  a 
member  in  1826.  Abernethy  procured  for 
him  the  appointment  to  assist  Mr.  Clift,  who 
was  then  conservator  of  the  museum  of  the 
college,  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
Hunterian  specimens,  and  upon  this  employ¬ 
ment  be  entered  in  1827,  at  a  salary  of  JC80 
a-year.  He  assisted  Mr.  Clift  in  preparing 
the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pathologic^ 
Specimens,  and  that  of  the  Monsters  and 
Malformations,  which  were  published  in  three 
quarto  volumes.  Some  time  after  this  he 
was  made  joint-conservator  with  Mr.  Clift, 
whose  daughter  he  married ;  and,  in  1835, 
was  appointed  Hunterian  Professor  to  the 
college.  His  father-in-law  being  a  near  re¬ 
lative  to  John  Hunter,  Mr.  Owen  became  by 
this  marriage  a  member  of  the  Hunterian 
family ;  by  which  the  charge  and  completion 
of  the  museum  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  family  of  its  great  founder.  Thus 
was  this  promising  young  man  rescued  from 
the  sea,  and  placed  in  that  very  position 
where  he  would  have  the  most  abundant 
scope  for  the  development  of  those  talents 
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which  have  since  won  for  him  the  highest 
renown. 

Since  Mr.  Owen  has  been  conservator  of 
the  museum,  it  has  been  wonderfully  im> 

firoved  in  practical  value.  It  was  by  the 
abors  of  that  extraordinary  man.  John  Hun¬ 
ter,  that  the  collection  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  specimens  in  this  museum  was 
made  ;  and  no  one  can  inspect  it,  even  in  the 
mast  cursory  manner,  without  being  struck 
with  surprise  that  so  Herculean  a  task  should 
have  been  accomplished  by  any  one  man,  as 
that  which  such  a  collection  must  have  proved ; 
especially  when  the  tedious  and  elaborate  dis¬ 
sections  which  most  of  those  specimens  in¬ 
volved  are  taken  into  account.  The  great 
work  of  Mr.  Owen,  in  reference  to  this  col¬ 
lection,  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  De¬ 
scriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Physiological  Series  of  Specimens.  This 
work,  extending  to  6ve  quarto  volumes,  and 
giving  a  description  of  nearly  4000  Hunterian 
specimens,  besides  the  large  number  of  re¬ 
cent  additions,  was  a  work  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  collection  could  be  practically 
useful  toothers.  Hunter  had  himself  habitually 
trusted  to  memory  for  the  history  of  the 
individual  specimens  ;  and  it  was  not  till  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  be  felt  the  powers 
of  his  hitherto  retentive  memory  beginning 
to  fail,  that  he  became  fully  alive  to  the  im- 

?9rtanceof  their  being  completely  catalogued. 

0  compile  an  efficient  catalogue,  was  the 
prime  object  he  aimed  to  accomplish  in  the 
closing  period  of  his  life,  and  under  his  su¬ 
perintendence  a  MS.  catalogue  was  com¬ 
menced;  but  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Owen  to 
complete  the  work.  This  he  has  done  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself,  and  upon  the  council  of  the  college 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  effected.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  dry  list  of  names  or  of 
curt  descriptions  ;  but  contains  a  full  account 
of  everything  that  is  interesting  or  important 
in  the  history  of  the  various  specimens.  It 
is  a  work  that  affords  to  the  student  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  and  unfolds 
to  him  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  science 
of  comparative  anatomy ;  and,  even  to  the 
casual  visitor,  is  a  most  interesting  companion 
in  his  progress  through  the  museum.  This 
catalogue  is  founded  on  the  MS.  lectures  of 
Hunter  and  the  notes  of  his  dissections,  on 
the  MS.  catalogue  already  in  part  produced, 
and  on  the  original  researches  of  Mr.  Owen 
himself.  In  its  preparation,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  consequence  of  a  large 
portion  of  Hunter’s  papers  having  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames  by  his  executor.  Sir 


Everard  Home ;  whence  it  happened  that  a 
vast  number  of  the  specimens  were  found  to 
be  altogether  undescribed  and  even  unnamed, 
so  that  very  many  dissections  were  required 
to  be  made  before  the  specimens  could  be 
catalogued,  or  their  accuracy  in  many  in¬ 
stances  relied  on.  Many  important  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Owen  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  thus,  under  his  fostering 
care,  this  fine  collection  has  continually  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  complete. 

Almost  wholly  through  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Owen,  a  new  department  of  the  museum  has 
grown  into  importance.  This  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  osteology  ;  at  which  he  has  labored 
with  untiring  zeal,  until  it  has  become  the 
noblest  collection  of  osteological  specimens  in 
the  world.  He  has  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  department  of  specimens  in  illustration 
of  natural  history  ;  and  has  prepared  cata¬ 
logues  descriptive  of  these,  and  also  of  the 
specimens  in  fossil  osteology.  Both  these  are 
works  of  great  value,  and  involved  consider¬ 
able  labor ;  but  his  description  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  mammalia  and  birds  in  the  museum 
is  in  particular  a  work  of  great  scientific 
value,  containing  a  large  amount  of  matter  of 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  science  of  palseon- 
tolo;;y. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  this  museum,  because  it  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  that  most  of  his  works  have 
been  executed.  It  is  here  that  those  speci¬ 
mens  are  placed  by  which  he  gained  renown. 
Here  he  has  shown  himself  a  worthy  successor 
of  John  Hunter,  and  has  gained  for  himself 
a  name  which  will  go  down  to  posterity 
coupled  with  that  of  his  great  forerunner,  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  that  noble  collection. 

It  was  whilst  Mr.  Owen  was  assistant  con¬ 
servator  to  the  museum,  that  the  celebrated 
specimen  of  the  pearly  nautilus  {^Nautilus 
pompiliuB,  Linn.)  was  presented  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
This  was  the  first  specimen  that  had  ever 
been  brought  to  Europe ;  and  it,  therefore, 
became  an  object  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Owen 
was  commissioned  by  the  council  of  the  col¬ 
lege  to  prepare  a  description  of  the  animal, 
and  this  is  his  first  published  work.  Both 
the  pearly  and  paper  nautilus  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  but  the  notions  they  formed  of  their 
habits  were  altogether  incorrect.  Our  readers 
will  scarcely  now  need  to  be  told,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  nautilus,  as  with  spreading 
sails  and  delicate  oars  it  was  wafted  along 
upon  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  vessel. 
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is  no  more  than  a  poetic  fiction  ;  and  that  the 
animal  crawls  along  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  or  moves  through  it  backwards,  after 
the  manner  of  other  cephalopoda,  and  never 
swims  upon  its  surface.  The  shell  of  the 
pearly  nautilus  has  long  been  common  enough 
in  this  country  ;  hut  the  animal  itself  had 
never  been  seen  by  the  moderns  until  the  pre¬ 
sent  specimen  was  captured  in  1829,  in  the 
South  Seas,  near  the  island  of  Erromanga. 
This  arises  from  the  habits  of  the  animal  in 
frequenting  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  sel¬ 
dom  appearing  at  the  surface ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  animal  seems  to  have 
been  surprised  in  its  sleep.  Mr.  Owen  de¬ 
tailed  the  anatomy  of  this  creature,  and 
illustrated  it  with  beautiful  drawings,  in  a 
manner  which  gave  indications  of  his  great 
anatomical  powers.  He  was  also  intrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  on  the 
skeleton  of  an  extinct  gigantic  sloth  which 
had  been  discovered  near  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1841.  From  the  position  in  which  it  was 
found,  it  appeared  to  have  been  buried  alive 
in  one  of  the  recent  geological  formations. 
It  was  brought  to  England,  and  purchased  by 
the  college  for  800  guineas ;  and  here,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Owen,  its  fragile  bones  were 
put  together,  and  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  the  museum  of 
the  college.  It  stands  at  least  nine  feet  in 
height,  though  the  extreme  length  of  the 
largest  existing  species  is  not  more  than  two. 
The  memoir  contains  a  very  complete  review 
of  the  osteology  of  the  various  megatherioid 
animals,  which,  as  is  generally  known,  are 
peculiar  to  America;  such  as  the  megathe¬ 
rium,  megalonyx,  and  sloths.  Mr.  Owen  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  were  once  at  least  five  or 
six  genera  of  these  colossal  creatures  inhabit¬ 
ing  America,  all  of  which  are  now  extinct. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  this  gigantic  fossil, 
Mr.  Owen  had  gained  great  renown  from  the 
results  of  an  examination  by  him  of  a  number 
of  fossil  bones  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin  in 
Patagonia  and  La  Plata,  which  belonged  to 
animals  of  the  orders  l^yntata  and  Pachy- 
dermata.  An  account  of  these  was  after¬ 
wards  published  under  the  patronage  of 
government  in  a  woidc  on  the  voyage  of 
H.M  8.  Beagle.  Among  these  were  bcmes  of 
two  extinct  animals,  which  the  peculiar  genius 
and  practical  skill  of  Mr.  Owen  enabled  him  to 
refer  to  their  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  the 
existing  animals,  though  of  one,  the  Macrau- 
chtnia  patagonka,  he  was  only  furnished  with 
a.  few  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities ; 
without  a  fragment  of  a  tooth,  or  of  the  skull, 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  its  position  in  the 
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zoological  scale.  For  these  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  science  of  Palaeontology  the 
Wollaston  gold  medal  was,  in  1838,  awarded 
to  the  professor  by  the  Geological  Society ; 
and,  on  itai  delivery,  he  was  highly  compli¬ 
mented  upon  his  important  services  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Whewell,  the  president  of  the 
society. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  college  to  the  office  of  Hun¬ 
terian  Professor.  The  splendid  anatomical 
collection  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Hunter,  and  which  will  stand  as  the  lasting 
memorial  of  his  great  skill  and  untiring  zeal 
in  behalf  of  comparative  anatomy,  was  pur¬ 
chased,  on  his  death,  by  Parliament,  and 
transferred  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
on  certain  conditions.  One  of  these  was, 
that  a  course  of  lectures,  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  in  number,  on  comparative  anatomy, 
illustrated  b^  the  preparations  in  the  museum, 
should  be  given  in  each  year  by  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college.  This  was  the  professor¬ 
ship  to  which  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  in 
1835,  and  whose  duties  he  still  continues  to 
perform,  with  distinguished  success.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  first  course,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  giving  such  a  series  of  lectures  as 
should  enable  him  to  go  through  the  entire 
collection,  and  adequately  demonstrate  its 
nature  and  extent,  with  the  view  of  offering 
a  just  tribute  to  the  noble  labors  of  its 
founder.  His  series  of  lectures  occupied  six 
years  in  delivery ;  and  in  them  he  adopted 
the  same  arrangement  as  that  which  Hunter 
had  employed  in  the  collection.  The  speci¬ 
mens  are  there  arranged  according  to  the 
development  of  the  different  organs,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  simplest  condition  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  as¬ 
cending  through  all  their  successive  grades 
to  the  most  complex.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Owen  lectured  the  first  three  years  on  the 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  nutrition,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  excretion,  in  their  order.  In 
1840,  he  lectured  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
generative  organs,  and  the  development  of 
the  ovum ;  afterwards,  on  the  animal  func¬ 
tions,  with  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  nervous  system. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  he  delivered 
a  most  complete  and  elaborate  course  of 
lectures  on  the  sciences,  illustrated  by  this 
great  collection,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  highest  utility  to  those  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  with  listening  to  tliem.  But  the  pro¬ 
fessor  perceived  that  such  a  course  was  too 
long,  adequately  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
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students  of  the  college.  Few  of  them  had 
leisure  to  attend  so  elaborate  a  course ;  he 
accordingly  made  a  new  arrangement,  and  in 
1843,  gave  a  course  on  the  invertebrate 
animals,  arranged  according  to  their  classes, 
commencing  with  the  lowest  in  the  scale.  By 
this  means  he  was  enabled  to  compare  the 
various  grades  of  complexity  of  the  different 
organs  in  the  same  body  with  one  another, 
and  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  entire  animal,  and  also  in 
relation  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  each  animal  was  formed  to  live.  These 
lectures  were  afterwards  published.  In  1846, 
appeared  another  volume  of  the  Hunterian 
Lectures,  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Fishes.  This  is  a  very  important  work  ;  for 
in  it  he  first  announces  his  profound  and  ori¬ 
ginal  views  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
abstruse  theories  in  anatomy. 

There  had  long  been  a  belief  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  any  one 
vertebrate  animal  had  their  homologues,  or 
corresponding  parts,  in  the  skeleton  of  every 
other  ;  and  some  splendid  theories  had  been 
propounded  on  this  subject  by  the  great 
Geotfroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  others.  But  the 
chief  error  of  these  anatomists  lay  in  pushing 
a  beautiful  theory  too  far,  by  looking  for  a 
homologue  to  every  part,  which  led  them 
into  strange  incongruities  in  their  reasoning ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  their  theories  had 
long  since  been  renounced  as  untenable.  But 
to  Mr.  Owen  we  are  indebted  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  theory  on  this  point,  which 
is  at  once  clear  and  practicable,  and  which 
has  since  led  to  the  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  homology.  He  has  been  en¬ 
abled  to  point  out  the  distinction  between 
those  structural  elements  which  are  essential 
to  all  animals  of  the  same  type,  and  those 
which  are  only  destined  to  serve  some  special 
purpose  in  individuals.  By  so  doing,  he  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  true  principles 
of  that  law  by  which  nature  so  beautifully  and 
perfectly  provides  for  the  various  wants  of 
every  species,  by  modifications  of  the  original 
typical  structure,  rather  than  by  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  other  parts  for  any  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  type. 

We  shall  now  notice  some  of  the  works  of 
Owen,  which  are  less  intimately  connected 
with  his  office  as  Hunterian  Professor.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  very  elaborate  work  on 
Odontography,  published  by  him  in  1340. 
It  is  a  treatise  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  teeth  in  vertebrate  animals,  their  phy¬ 
sical  relations,  mode  of  development,  and 
microscopic  structure.  It  was. published  in 


two  handsome  quarto  volumes,  of  which  one 
contains  tqjwards  of  160  lithographed  plates 
in  illustration  of  the  text.  The  work  com¬ 
prises  a  very  complete  treatise  o(  the  teeth, 
in  the  three  classes  of  vertebrates  which  pos¬ 
sess  them,  viz.,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammals. 
It  possesses  little  attraction  for  the  unpro¬ 
fessional  reader  ;  but  we  may  illustrate  the 
great  value  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  intimate  characters  of  the  teeth  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  a  paper  on  the  Structure  of  Fossil 
Teeth,  read  by  Professor  Owen  before  the 
British  Association,  in  which,  after  giving  a 
description  of  the  internal  organization  of 
teeth  in  the  highef  mammalia,  and  the  various 
modifications  which  this  structure  undergoes 
in  the  megatherium,  ichthyosaurus,  and  in 
fossil  fishes,  which  he  illustrated  by  magni¬ 
fied  transverse  sections,  he  deduced  from 
them,  in  a  highly  instructive  and  beautiful 
manner,  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  genera,  and  probably  even  species, 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  teeth  alone;  so  that,  when  all 
other  characters  fail,  and  a  complete  tooth  is 
not  to  be  obtained,  identity  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  from  even  a  thin  slice  of  a  fossil  tooth. 
Such  is  one  of  the  results  which  the  genius 
of  this  great  man  has  worked  out  from  his 
investigations  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  in  the  department 
of  Fossil  Osteology.  It  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  that  a  single  bone  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  entire  in  order  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  all  known  animals,  this 
may  be  determined  from  an  examination  of 
the  mere  fragment  of  a  tooth. 

Mr.  Owen  has  likewise  contributed  two 
other  valuable  works  to  this  department  of 
science :  one  is  “  An  Account  of  the  Fossil 
Mammalia  and  Birds  of  Great  Britain,’'  which 
was  published  in  one  volume  octavo  in  1846; 
and  the  other  a  “History  of  British  Fossil 
Reptiles,”  of  which  only  five  parts  have  yet 
appeared.  Some  time  Wk,  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  had 
requested  Mr.  Owen  to  undertake  a  series  of 
special  researches  on  the  fossil  remains  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  by  the  valuable  aid  which 
this  association  afforded,  and  the  assistance 
he  derived  from  many  gentlemen  who  possess¬ 
ed  private  collections,  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  his  researches  in  a  very  complete 
manner.  The  result  was  the  publication  of 
the  volume  referred  to,  which  formed  one  of 
a  series  of  works  in  course  of  publication  by 
Mr.  Van  Voorst,  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Brit- 
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isb  Isles.  The  object  of  the  book,  as  its  au- ! 
tbor  modestly  asserts,  was  to  aid  those  col¬ 
lectors  of  fossils  in  determining  the  nature 
and  value  of  their  acquisitions,  to  whom  the 
larger  works  on  Palmontology,  Osteology,  and 
Geology,  were  inaccessible;  but  this  work 
really  takes  a  much  higher  position,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  great  interest  and  value  even 
to  the  readers  of  those  large  treatises.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  every  species  known  up 
to  the  publication  of  the  l^k.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction,  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  land  which  now  forms  the  British 
Isles ;  a  history  which  goes  back  into  the  re¬ 
motest  ages,  and  includes  the  whole  period 
of  the  geological  changes  of  this  land,  and  its 
submersions  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
thus  furnishing  us  with  a  system  of  chronol¬ 
ogy  which  goes  back  to  a  period  far  anterior 
to  those  of  history  or  tradition,  even  to  the 
6rst  dawn  of  life  upon  our  planet.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  to  observe  how  bsaifti- 
fully  this  history  is  derived  from  evidence 
afforded  entirely  by  the  organic  remains  which 
exist  in  the  various  geological  strata. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Owen  produced  his  work  on 
the  “  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebrate  Skeleton,”  in  which  he  embodies  the 
results  of  years  of  research,  the  earliest  of 
which  had  been  already  given  in  his  lectures, 
as  Hunterian  Professor,  on  the  Osteology  of 
Fishes ;  and  the  latter  he  had  communicated 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
in  1846.  In  this  work,  which  entitles  its  au¬ 
thor  to  the  very  highest  position  as  a  scientidc 
anatomist,  he  has  given  a  critical  and  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  the  opinions  that  have 
been  held  on  the  subject  of  homologies,  from 
the  time  of  the  German  Professor  Oken, 
downwards.  He  then  enters  very  fully  into 
the  main  subject  of  the  book,  the  settlement 
of  the  typical  vertebra,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  vertebrates. 

The  last  production  of  Professor  Owen  is 
that  on  “  Parthenogenesis,  or  the  Successive 
Production  of  Procreating  Individuals  from  a 
Single  Ovum.”  But,  besides  these,  his  pub¬ 
lished  works,  we  have  full  evidence  that  his 
labors  have  been  unremitting  in  the  cause  of 
science,  by  the  vast  number  of  papers  which 
he  has  read  before  the  various  learned  socie¬ 
ties,  to  which  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  British  Association,  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Society,  &c.,  bear  ample  testimony.  His 
life  has  indeed  been  one  of  laborious  and  use¬ 
ful  service  in  behalf  of  science;  and  he  well 
deserves  the  opinion  which  is  now  universal. 


“That  no  individual  has  contributed  so  much 
to  create  and  sustain,  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  an  elevated  taste  for  anatomical  research 
as  Professor  Owen.”  But,  while  thus  active 
in  the  more  legitimate  duties  of  his  profession, 
he  has  still  found  time  to  be  of  service  to  the 
world  in  other  ways.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  which 
was  established  in  1840,  by  the  exertions  of 
a  few  scientific  men,  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
thering  that  important  branch  of  science,  mi¬ 
croscopical  research.  He  was  the  first  who 
occupied  the  presidential  chair  of  this  society ; 
and,  at  its  first  meeting,  communicated  a 
paper  on  the  structure  of  fossil  teeth.  He 
was  likewise  one  of  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  her  Majesty  in  1843  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts,  with  a  view  to  active  measures  being 
taken  to  improve  the  health  of  towns.  He 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1849  to  make  inquiries  relating  to 
Smithfield  Market,  and  to  the  state  and  man- 
^ement  of  all  the  London  markets  for  the 
sale  of  meat ;  and  cordially  joined  in  the  re¬ 
commendation  for  the  removal  of  Smithfield. 
He  was  the  only  medical  man  on  this  com¬ 
mission,  and  personally  took  great  interest  in 
the  inquiry ;  and  he  himself  gave  important 
evidence  as  a  witness  on  the  subject  l^fore  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  also  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  baartily 
labored  in  its  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  as¬ 
sociate  jurors  in  the  class  for  miscellaneous 
manufactures,  and  was  chairman  of  the  jury 
on  vegetable  and  animal  substances  used  in 
manufactures  ;  and  has  since  delivered  one  of 
the  lectures  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition, 
at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  thus  enumerating  the  works  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Owen,  we  have  only  been  able  to  name 
the  points  upon  which  bis  unwearied  industry 
and  singular  address  have  contributed  to 
throw  light.  Those  who  would  wish  to  fol¬ 
low  out  bis  arguments  more  completely  are 
referred  to  his  works,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  the  Hunterian  Lectures,  and  the  discourse 
on  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  which  may  be  read 
with  great  interest  and  profit  by  any  one 
possessing  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  ana¬ 
tomical  and  physiological  terms. 

Although  Mr.  Owen  has  now  gained  such 
a  position  that  men  of  all  ranks  delight  to  do 
him  honor,  this  was  not  always  the  case.  He 
has  in  his  time  had  to  endure  the  sneers  of 
envy  and  professional  prejudice.  In  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  early  lectures,  he  was  taunted 
i  upon  their  extreme  simplicity.  It  was  de- 
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cUrrd  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  his  ' 
simple  demonstrations,  from  which  even  the 
veriest  tyro  could  learn  nothing.  He  was 
accused  of  a  want  of  modesty  in  delivering 
opinions  which  ran  counter  to  those  of  the 
greatest  anatomists;  but  surely,  if  truth  is  to 
be  attained,  a  man  must  not  be  scared  from 
the  enunciation  of  his  well-digested  views  by 
the  splendor  of  the  names  of  those  who  have 
thought  otherwise ;  and  all  who  know  Mr. 
Owen  will  say,  that,  if  there  is  one  virtue  he 
possesses  in  a  greater  degree  than  another,  it 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  modesty.  There  was 
also  great  fault  found  with  him  for  devoting 
himself  so  completely  to  the  departments  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  fossil  osteology, 
and  neglecting  the  more  practical  study  of 
medicine;  but  the  advantages  of  the  course 
he  adopted  have  since  become  so  fully  appa¬ 
rent,  and  his  brilliant  discoveries  have  proved 
so  important  in  their  bearings,  that  no  one 
would  now  venture  to  blame  him.  Not  only 
in  England,  but  also  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  are  his  labors  held  in  the  highest 
respect.  Dr.  Harlan,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion  on  certain  points, 
thus  speaks  of  him; — “  The  observations  and 
opinions  of  Dr.  Owen  on  fossil  osteology  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect ;  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  richest  osteological  collection  in 
the  world,  and  endowed  with  a  genius  which 
peculiarly  qualifies  him  for  the  successful  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  favorite  department  of  science, 
he  has,  perhaps,  accom^ilished  more  for  its 
advancement  than  any  other  single  living  la¬ 
borer  in  this  attractive  field  of  research.’  It 
is  also  extremely  gratifying  to  learn  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  great  Danish  philosopher,  Qersted 
— a  man  who  so  long,  and  with  such  distin¬ 
guished  success,  labored  in  the  cause  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  who  had  himself  gained  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe ;  and  who,  in  life  and 
death,  was  distinguished  by  all  the  honors  a 
grateful  country  could  bestow.  He  has  spo¬ 
ken  of  Owen  as  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists 
the  world  has  produced,  and  as  one  on  whose 
services  it  is  impossible  to  set  too  high  a 
value. 

Almost  all  the  learned  and  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  at  home  feel  it  an  honor  to  number  him 
amongst  their  fellows  or  associates;  and  many 
of  the  noblest  institutions  abroad  have  ad¬ 
mitted  him  amongst  their  honorary  members. 
In  1849,  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  l^iences  at  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Oersted,  the  King 
of  Prussia  marked  his  sense  of  Mr.  Owen’s 
important  services  by  making  him  a  Chevalier 
of  (he  Order  of  Merit,  in  the  room  of  the 


Danish  philosopher.  Not  long  since,  too,  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  mark  of  her  favor,  by  giving  up  to 
his  use  one  of  the  royal  residences  at  Kew, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Hanover, 

And  well  may  they  thus  honor  him;  for 
there  is  no  Englishman  in  the  present  day, 
and,  perhaps,  no  foreigner,  who  has  contribut¬ 
ed  so  much  that  is  new  to  the  science  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  Settmg  aside  the  import¬ 
ant  truths  he  has  developed,  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  originality  of  thought,  a  deep  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  runs  through  every  page  of  his 
writings,  and  is  manifest  in  all  his  lectures. 
There  is,  too,  a  remarkable  thoroughness  in 
all  he  does;  and  this  is  apparent  whether  we 
regard  him  as  an  investigator,  as  a  lecturer, 
or  as  a  writer.  If  he  examines  a  bone,  it  is 
not  merely  to  determine  its  ordinary  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  it  is  to  trace  those  characteristics 
to  their  most  remote  consequences,  and  to 
fathom  everything  that  they  can  possibly  in¬ 
fluence.  Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  will  leave 
no  point  untouched  that  can  in  any  way  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  success  of  what  he  attempts.  He 
will  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  clear  away 
all  the  objections  that  can  be  raised,  and  so 
thoroughly  complete  every  step  in  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  sure  to  carry  conviction  with 
it.  Another  characteristic  of  the  man,  which 
even  the  most  superficitfl  observer  cannot  fail 
to  notice,  is  the  wonderful  sagacity  which  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  all  the  subjects  he  inves¬ 
tigates — a  sagacity  which  leads  him  to  make 
discoveries  that  must  appear  most  startling, 
and  scarcely  credible,  to  those  who  are  not 
deeply  versed  in  comparative  anatomy  ;  for  it 
is  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  understand 
the  force  of  those  minute  points  upon  which 
he  lays  so  much  stress,  or  to  follow  the  chain 
of  his  reasoning.  But,  as  it  is  with  the  mar¬ 
vellous  deductions  of  astronomy,  so  it  is  with 
those  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  that  the  un¬ 
scientific  can  only  judge  of  the  truth  of  the 
reasonings  by  the  accomplishment  of  those 
remarkable  predictions  that  are  founded  upon 
them.  We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  with  a 
specimen  of  this  sagacity,  which  is  most  re¬ 
markable  in  its  character,  and  which  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Some  years  back,  there  was  dug  up  from 
the  soil  in  New  Zealand  a  fragment  of  bone, 
scarcely  six  inches  in  length,  which  proved 
to  be  the  shaft  of  a  femur  or  thigh-bone, 
with  both  extremities  broken  off.  Having 
been  brought  to  England,  it  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  Professor  Owen.  It  did  not 
present  the  character  of  a  true  fossil,  though 
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it  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  ground  a  long 
time.  The  professor  subjected  it  to  a  rigor¬ 
ous  examination;  and,  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  Struthious 
bird,  which  he  named  Dinornis,  and  described 
as  a  heavier  and  more  sluggish  species  than 
the  ostrich.  This  was  published  in  1839  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society; 
and,  on  the  evidence  derived  from  this  frag¬ 
ment  alone,  he  there  declared  his  willingness 
to  risk  his  scientific  reputation  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  he  had  made.  In  examining  the  frag¬ 
ment,  he  says,  he  found  “a  coarse  cancellated 
structure  continued  through  the  whole  longi¬ 
tudinal  extent  of  the  fragment;”  and  further 
remarks,  “  there  is  no  bone  of  a  similar  sixe 
which  presents  a  cancellous  structure  so 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  present  bone 
as  does  the  femur  of  the  ostri;:h ;  but  this 
structure  is  interrupted  in  the  ostrich  at  the 
middle  of  the  shaft,  where  the  parietes  of  the 
medullary,  or  rather  air-cavity,  are  smooth 
and  unbroken.  From  this  difference,  I  con¬ 
clude  the  Struthious  bird  indicated  by  the 
present  fragment  to  have  been  a  heavier  and 
more  sluggish  species  than  the  ostrich ;  its 
femur,  and  probably  its  whole  leg,  was  shorter 
and  thicker.” 

Three  years  after  this,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Buckland,  from  one  of  the  church 
missionaries  in  New  Zealand,  giving  a  full 
account  of  a  numbes  of  bones,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  specimens.  These  also  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen,  and  proved 
to  be  the  remains  of  birds  of  the  very  same 
kind  as  that  he  had  described  from  the  single 
fragment  he  had  received  three  years  before ; 
and  from  these,  with  two  or  three  specimens 
which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Richardson, 
he  was  enabled  to  confirm  completely  his  for¬ 
mer  opinion,  and  to  give  a  description  of  five 
distinct  species  of  Dinornis,  the  smallest  of 
which  would  be  about  the  size  of  the  great  bus¬ 
tard,  and  the  largest  far  surpassing  the  os¬ 
trich  in  stature.  The  bird  had  not  been  in 
existence  within  the  memory  of  any  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  the  forty-seven  bones  that 
were  brought  over  were  dug  from  the  super¬ 
ficial  mud  forming  the  banks  and  beds  of 
rivers.  From  the  small  chemical  change 
that  kad  taken  place  in  these  bones,  the  birds 
must  have  been  in  existence  at  no  very  re¬ 
mote  period. 

Professor  Owen  agrees  with  Cuvier,  that  a 
single  bone,  or  even  the  facet  of  a  bone,  would 
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often  enable  the  comparative  anatomist  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  animal,  though  it  might 
he  hitherto  completely  unknown ;  and  the 
Dinornis  has  afforded  him  a  triumphant  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  truth  of  his  principle.  By  nam¬ 
ing  it  a  Struthious  bird,  he  in  effect  declared 
it  to  be  wingless.  “  But,”  says  the  profes¬ 
sor,  “it  has  appeared  strange,  and  almost 
incredible,  to  some,  that  the  cancellous  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  shaft  of  a  thigh-bone  should  give, 
to  speak  mathematically,  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  wings.  But,  if  the  negative  had 
been  premature  or  unfounded,  a  guess  rather 
than  a  demonstration,  its  fallacy  might  have 
been  exposed  by  the  very  next  bone  of  a 
Dinornis  transmitted  from  New  2Lealand.  A 
bird  of  flight  has  as  many  wings  as  legs ;  it 
has  two  humeri  as  well  as  two  femora,  two 
radii  as  well  as  two  tibiae,  two  ulnse  as  well 
as  two  fibulae ;  the  humerus  and  radius  are 
generally,  and  the  ulna  is  always,  longer  and 
larger  than  their  analogues  in  the  hind  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  then,  also,  there  are  two  distinct 
carpal  bones,  a  metacarpus,  and  characteris¬ 
tically  modified  phalanges.  The  chances 
were  thus  greater  that  the  next  bone  of  an 
extremity  discovered  in  the  alluvium  of  New 
Zealand  would  have  been  one  of  the  anterior 
members,  had  these  been  developed  to  serve 
as  wings  in  the  Dinornis.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  Eighteen  femora,  eleven  tibim,  and 
six  tarso-metatarsi,  with  two  toe-phalanges, 
have  been  consecutively  discovered,  but  not 
a  trace  of  any  part  of  the  osseous  framework 
of  a  wing;  not  a  fragment  of  scapula,  of 
humerus,  or  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  or 
hand.” 

Such  was  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  a 
prediction,  founded  entirely  on  pure  reason¬ 
ing  upon  a  mere  fragment  of  bone  ;  and  any 
one  who  visits  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  may  see  .for 
himself  this  singular  fragment,  and  also  gaze 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  gigantic  bird,  which 
has  been  set  up  from  those  bones  that  proved 
the  truth  of  the  professor’s  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  ;  a  discovery  which  has  been  justly 
characterized  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  as 
“  the  most  sagacious  and  beautiful  example 
of  reasoning  in  comparative  anatomy  that 
has  ever  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  one  that 
impresses  us  deeply  with  the  marvellous  and 
yet  mathematically  accurate  character  of 
that  curious  science.” 
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Among  ihe  inunmerable  chemists’  corner 
shops"  in  Liverpool  (and  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  advantage  to  such  estahlishments,  of 
being  placed  at  awkward  turnings,  proliOc 
in  accidents,  where  the  red  lamp  can  shine 
down  two  streets  at  once  ?),  not  one,  perhaps, 
was  so  well  known  as  Mr.  Tisick’s,  at  the 
comer  of  Lionel  Street.  Between  the  hours 
of  three  and  four  on  a  fine  afternoon,  many 
a  gaily-dressed  merchant’s  wife  or  daughter 
might  be  seen  sauntering  down  from  her 
pretty  villa,  to  meet  her  husband  or  father  at 
that  appointed  spot,  on  his  way  home  from 
business;  and  occasionally — though  of  course 
by  mere  chance — young  ladies  Ijave  been  I 
known  to  meet  their  lovers  there.  In  fact, 
there  was  not  a  more  noted  place  in  Liver¬ 
pool  for  accidents  and  appointments  than  the 
chemist’s  shop  at  the  comer.  The  most  sac* 
cessful  days  of  the  most  successful  “  diggers" 
never  dawned  more  auspiciously,  or  closed  j 
more  profitably,  than  did 'every  day  to  little 
Tisick  the  chemist.  He  was  making  money, 
and  he  deserved  to  make  it,  being  a  go^ 
little  man,  with  a  good  little  wife  and  a  large 
family,  who  occupied  the  commodious  and 
well-furnished  apartments  over  the  shop. 

There’s  something  the  matter  yonder," 
said  Mr.  Bingly,  looking  up  Lionel  Street, 
through  which  he  was  conducting  his  wife 
home,  late  in  the  evening,  from  a  popular 
lecture. 

“  0  do  let  us  go  round  another  way,  Har¬ 
ry,”  entreated  Mrs.  Bingly :  “  I  hate  a 
crowd.” 

But,  my  dear,  1  sheuld  like  to  know  what 
the  accident  is :  we  might  be  of  service." 

“  Why,  what  could  we  do,  Harry  ?  besides, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  there  to  assist. 
You  know  I’ve  a  horror  of  accidents,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be — so  do  come  the  other  way." 

“  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,  though 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  help  be  needed, 
we  savor  a  little  of  the  Priest  and  Levite, 
who  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  way." 
However,  Mr.  Bingly  complied,  quickening 
his  pace,  until,  arriving  at  his  own  door,  he 
deposited  his  wife  in  safety.  He  was  about 


to  retrace  his  steps,  when  Mrs.-Bingly,  in  her 
own  peculiar  querulous  tone,  recalled  him: 

“  Harry  !  how  very  unfeeling  you  are. 
You  would  run  after  a  stranger  in  a  crowd, 
but  have  no  anxiety  about  your  own  family. 
Can’t  you  wait  an  instant,  until  1  inquire 
whether  the  children  are  all  safe  in  their 
beds  ?’’ 

“  Certainly,  my  love.  Mary" — to  the 
girl  who  opeued  the  dooi* — "  are  the  children 
sound  asleep  ?’’ 

“  O  yes,  sir,  long  ago.” 

“  There,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Bingly  to  his 
wife,  "  all’s  right,  you  hear.  Now  go  in ;  I 
shan’t  be  long."  And  much  against  his 
wife’s  wish,  Mr.  Bingly  set  out  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  crowd. 

People  may  wonder  why  a  staid  family- 
man  like  Mr.  Bingly,  habituated  to  the  crowds 
and  casualties  of  Liverpool,  should  thus  need¬ 
lessly  take  up  bis  time,  and  offend  his  wife ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that,  years  before,  his  neglect 
on  such  an  occasion  prevented  bis  seeing, 
for  the  last  time,  his  earliest  and  dearest 
friend,  Frederick  Triebner,  who  had  appoint¬ 
ed  to  meet  him  for  a  farewell  interview,  pre¬ 
viously  to  bis  going  to  settle  abroad.  The 
chaise  was  overturned  as  Mr.  Bingly  passed 
by  carelessly  and  unconsciously ;  and  his 
friend,  too  much  injured  to  keep  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  was,  after  his  broken  ribs  had  been 
set  by  the  surgeon,  carried  on  a  litter  on 
board  the  ship,  and  they  never  again  met. 
Bingly  never  forgave  himself  for  the  neglect ; 
and  his  fidgety  anxiety  about  all  such  dis¬ 
asters  was  now  increased  to  a  feverish  pitch, 
W  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  bis  eldest  son 
Harry,  from  whom  he  bad  parted  in  anger 
four  years  before,  was  about  to  return  home. 

Young  Harry  Bingly  was  gay,  high  spirit¬ 
ed,  but  ^ile ;  and  the  usual  associates  and 
temptations  of  town-life,  {<articalarly  a  sus¬ 
pected  low  attachment,  so  exasperated  bis 
father,  that — notwithstanding  he  dearly  loved 
the  boy,  who,  moreover,  wi  m  the  pet  and  the 
darling  of  his  mother — in  s  moment  of  ex¬ 
citement  be  said  ;  **  Leave  my  house,  ur ; 
you  are  a  disgrace  to  my  name  and  roof : 
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leave  me,  lest  I  strilte  joh  to  ray  feet !”  The 
haughty  boy  flushed,  then  turned  deadly 
pale,  gave  one  glance  at  his  father,^  who  al¬ 
ready  half  repented  his  rashness,  and,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  quitted  the  house,  and,  in  spite 
of  every  exertion  and  inquiry,  had  never 
since  been  heard  of. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Bingly  reached  Lionel 
Street,  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  All  inter¬ 
est  or  sympathy  in  the  matter,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  seemed  to  have  subsided. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,”  he  inquired  of  the  only 
loiterer,  “  what  the  accident  was  that  happen¬ 
ed  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  ” 

“  Aw’s  sure  aw  doant  knaw,”  replied  the 
man;  “maybe  ’twur  cab  ourtumed,  or  t* 
omnibus  broak  dawn.  This  bee’st  wurst  cor¬ 
ner  i'  Liverpool  for  smashing.  T’  chap  as 
keaps  that  drug-shop  gets  a  foin  livin’  out  o’ 
dead  folks  that’s  carried  in  there.” 

Mr.  Bingly  looked  at  the  shop.  It  was  past 
the  hour  of  closing.  The  shutters  were  up, 
but  there  was  still  a  glimmer  of  gas  through 
the  fan-light  over  the  door.  He  paused,  ir¬ 
resolute  whether  to  inquire  further,  when  the 
light  disappeared.  “  Oh,”  said  he,  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  himself,  “  it  has  been  a  tri¬ 
fling  affair,  I  suppose.  I’ll  ask  Tisick  all 
about  it  in  the  morning,  as  1  go  to  the  office ;  ” 
and  Mr.  Bingly  turned  his  steps  homeward  ; 
but  still  a  strange  misgiving,  an  unaccountably 
strong  feeling  of  curiosity,  persuaded  him  that 
be  would  be  sorry  if  he  did  not  inquire  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  matter ;  therefore,  though  half 
ashamed  of  his  own  weakness,  he  once  more 
retraced  his  steps,  and,  going  up  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  door,  rang  the  bell.  “  Is  Mr.  Tisick  at 
home  ?  ” 

“  Yea,  sir ;  but  he’s  engaged  just  now. 
Perhaps  you  could  wait  a  little.  Will  you 
step  into  the  parlor  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  of  no  consequence,”  said  Mr. 
Bingly.  “  1  merely  called  to  inquire  who  was 
hurt  by  the  accident  that  happened  in  the 
street  a  short  time  ag^.” 

“  We  don’t  know  who  he  is,  sir,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  poor  young  gentleman  has  been  in¬ 
sensible  ever  since.’" 

“  And  bow  did  the  accident  happen  ?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Bingly,  interested  by  the  words 
young  gentleman. 

“  The  homes  of  the  hackney-coach  took 
fright,  sir.  The  driver  was  off  the  box  at  the 
moment ;  and  the  young  gentleman  was  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  window  in  front,  evidently  to 
recover  the  reins.  Everybody  in  the  street 
shouted  to  him :  ‘  Sit  still,  sit  still  for  your 
life !  ’  but  he  did  it  cleverly,  and  kept  fast 
bold,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  sailor,  when  an 


omnibus,  turning  the  comer  sharply,  ran 
against  the  conch,  upset  it,  and  I  think  the 
young  man  is  almost  killed.” 

“  A  sailor,  you  say  ?  ” — and  Mr.  Bingly’s 
thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  his  son,  who, 
he  felt  certain,  had  gone  to  sea.  “  How  old 
would  YOU  suppose  the  young  man  to  be?” 

“  Not  twenty,  I  should  think,  sir.” 

“  And  fair  or  dark  complexioned  ?  ”  be  ask¬ 
ed  with  intense  anxiety. 

“  Fair,  I  should  say,  sir.  He  has  bright 

brown  hair,  and -  Dear  me  !  1  beg  your 

pardon,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  staring  in  wonder 
at  Mr.  Bingly,  “  but  the  young  gentleman  is 
the  very  picture  of  you  !  ” 

“  Merciful  Heaven  !  should  it  be  Harry  !  ” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bingly.  “  1  must  see  the  young 
man  instantly  !  Where  is  Mr.  Tisick?  ’ 

The  girl  became  quite  alarmed  at  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ly’s  excited  slate,  and  requesting  him  to  step 
into  the  parlor,  promised  to  acquaint  her  . 
master  with  his  wishes.  Mr.  Singly  now  felt 
convinced  it  must  be  Harry.  What  was  it 
that  urged  him  into  pursuing  the  inquiry  so 
far,  but  that  undefinable  feeling,  that  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  beyond  all  human  ken,  which  conjures 
up  in  the  heart  a  foreshadowing  of  events — 
that  mysterious  sympathy  which  irresistibly 
attracts  and  links  us  to  places  and  persons  ? 

The  girl's  statement  of  the  young  sailor’s 
resemblance  to  himself,  threw  Mr.  Bingly 
into  the  painfully  excited  state  in  which  Mr. 
Tisick  now  found  him ;  who,  in  reply  to  his 
agitated  and  almost  frenzied  inquiries,  answer¬ 
ed  evasively,  and  with  a  degree  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  quite  at  variance  with  the  usual  inge¬ 
nuous  and  familiar  style  for  which  he  was 
noted.  “  Dear  me — bless  me  !  ”  said  he,  “  it 
will  be  very  extraordinary  if  that  young  gen¬ 
tleman  turns  out  to  be  your  son,  Mr.  Bingly  ; 
and  really  I  shouldn’t  wonder — that  is — ex¬ 
cuse  me — of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  guess,  as  I  never  happened  to  see  your 
son” - 

“  Well,  well,”  interrupted  Mr.  Bingly  im¬ 
patiently,  “  1  must  be  satisfled  ;  this  suspense 
is  unendurable.  Take  me  to  his  bedside  at 
once,  where  I  will  thank  Heaven  if  he  be  not 
my  son,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  him, 
whoever  he  may  be.” 

“  On  condition,”  said  the  chemist  seriously, 
“  that  you  promise  to  suppress  all  emotion, 
even  should  your  worst  fears  be  realised.” 

“  O  Heaven  !  is  my  boy  dead  ?  ”  inquired 
Mr.  Bingly  in  agony. 

“  No,  no,  my  dear  sir.  The  young  man — 
for  it  is  only  your  own  fears  which  have  told 
you  he  is  your  son — is  under  the  influence  of 
a  composing- draught.  1  have  promised  the 
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sargeon  that  the  profoundett  stillaesa  shall 
be  maintained,  as  any  excitement,  or  even  the 
least  startling  noise,  might  prove  fatal  to  him.” 

“  Do  not  fear  me,”  said  Mr.  Bingly  :  “  what 
can  1  not  endure  if  the  life  of  my  dear  Harry 
depend  upon  it !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  relying  on  your  silence,  and 
that  you  will  suppress  every  exclamation  or 
communication  until  we  leave  the  room,  I 
will  take  you  to  him.  Can  you  depend  upon 
yourself?" 

“  I  think  I  can,”  said  Mr.  Bingly  with  a 
faltering  voice — for  there  was  something  in 
the  chemist’s  manner  that  seemed  to  confirm 
his  apprehensions. 

"  Perhaps  your  son’s  life  depends  upon  it !  ” 
interposed  Mr.  Tisick  with  a  sternness  of  man¬ 
ner  unusual  with  him,  therefore  the  more  em¬ 
phatic. 

“  I  am  sure  I  can,”  added  Mr.  Bingly  with 
firmness. 

"  I  rely  upon  you,’^  said  the  considerate 
little  chemist,  and  led  the  way  up  a  staircase 
carpeted  thickly,  every  inch,  to  render  inaudi¬ 
ble  the  lightest  or  the  heaviest  footfall.  This 
staircase,  and  the  chamber  to  which  it  led, 
were  used  only  in  the  most  dangerous  cases 
— wherein  Mr.  Tisick  exercised  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  Christian  charity,  in  retaining  the 
patient  under  his  own  roof :  it  was  a  portion 
of  the  house  separated  from  the  family  apart¬ 
ments,  and  where  none  entered  exeept  on  a 
mission  of  mercy.  Mr.  Tisick  opened  the  door, 
which,  being  incased  in  baize,  without  hasp 
or  bolt,  yielded  noiselessly  to  the  slightest 
touch. 

Mr.  Bingly  paused  for  an  instant  on  the 
threshold,  and  convulsively  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  chemist,  who  suffered  the  door  again 
to  close  at  this  symptom  of  agitation  ;  but,  as 
if  ashamed  of  his  irresolution,  Mr.  Bingly, 
though  evidently  with  an  effort,  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  motioned  to  proceed. 

The  gas-shades  were  so  contrived  as  to 
throw  a  subdued  soft  light  over  the  apart¬ 
ment  ;  the  curtains  of  the  low  bed  were 
drawn  back  and  tucked  away,  as  if  to  give 
air  to  the  invalid,  or — what  was  a  more* 
thrilling  thought — facility  perhaps  to  some 
torturing  operation  which  had  been,  or  was 
still  to  be  performed. 

The  patient  lay  like  a  corpse  upon  the  bed, 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  entirely  concealed 
by  a  green  shade,  placed  over  the  forehead, 
as  there  were  injuries  apprehended  to  the 
sight ;  but  the  mouth  and  nostrils  slrrongly 
defined,  pale  and  graceful  in  their  clear  out¬ 
line  as  statuary  marble,  were  too  close  a  re¬ 
semblance  for  the  father  to  behold  unmoiwd 
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— his  agonized  grasp  of  the  chemist’s  shoulder 
at  once  awoke  the  latter’s  experienced  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  feeling  would  overcome  prudence. 
But  he  instantly  saw  that  resolution  had  re¬ 
sumed  her  sway,  the  torture  of  suspense  hav¬ 
ing  found  vent  and  relief  in  tears,  which 
silently  Sowed  down  the  father’s  cheeks  for 
one  he  at  the  moment  believed  to  he  his  son. 

With  many  a  struggle  the  father  kept  his 
promise  of  silence,  in  the  hope  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  just  where  he  was — nveted 
to  the  spot — watching  the  awaking,  the 
slightest  movement,  or  even  the  breathing  of 
his  son.  At  this  moment,  the  patient  moved 
his  hand,  turning  the  palm  upwards,  as  if  in 
search  of  some  friendly  clasp ;  the  chemist, 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  prevented  the 
father  from  giving  the  answering  pressure ; 
but  still  the  longing  hand  was  stretched  out, 
and  suddenly  a  young  fair  creature,  more  like 
an  angel  than  a  human  being,  who  had  been 
watching,  half-concealed,  amid  the  folds  of 
the  curtain,  crept  gently  forward,  and  placed 
her  small  white  hand  in  his.  The  fingers  of 
the  invalid  closed  round  the  little  prisoner, 
as  if  to  retain  the  treasure,  and  his  tranquil 
slumber  continued.  This  incident,  though 
I  silent,  seemed  to  break  the  spell  which  the 
minute  before  had  made  all  motionless  ;  and 
the  careful  little  chemist  drew  Mr.  Bingly — 
his  eyes  to  the  last  fixed  upon  the  bed — 
fairly  out  of  the  room. 

They  descended  to  the  snug  parlor,  where 
the  little  chemist’s  little  wife  was  now  seated, 
busily  employed  with  needle-work.  Mr. 
Bingly  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  cover¬ 
ing  his  face  with  his  hands,  gave  way  to  an 
irrepressible  and  passionate  burst  of  grief. 
Mrs.  Tisick  thought,  as  all  women  do,  how 
overwhelming  must  be  the  sorrow  which 
causes  a  man  to  weep ;  and,  approaching 
Mr.  Bingly,  although  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
pressed  his  hand  in  sympathy. 

“  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the 
chemist,  “  do  not  distress  yourself,  perhaps 
needlessly  :  it  is  still  a  problem  whether  h« 
be  your  son  or  not.  Your  own  imaginaiion 
*  tortures  you — the  features  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  revealed  to  confirm  your  fears.” 

"  1  would  give  up  all  I  possess  to  see  that 
face  !  It  surely  is  impossible  1  can  be  mis¬ 
taken,”  said  Mr.  Bingly. 

“  It  is  quite  possible,  my  dear  sir  ;  in  fact, 
it  i«  improbable  that  it  should  be  your  son.” 

“But  his  clothes  —  where  are  they?” 
eagerly  inquired  Mr.  Bkigly.  “  There  must 
be  some  mark  by  which  1  can  identify  him.” 

Mr.  Tisick  left  the  room,  almost  instantly 
returning  with  the  clothes  of  the  invalid. 
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They  were  all  of  foreign  make,  and  no  name 
whatever  to  be  found  upon  them. 

“  By  the  by,”  remarked  the  chemist, 

there  were  papers  in  bis  ^>ocket8,  which 
may  give  some  information ,  and  he  rang 
the  bell.  “  Mary” — to  the  servant  who  en¬ 
tered — “  where  are  those  papers  I  gave  you 
to  hold  when  we  were  undressing  the 
patient  ?  ” 

“  ril  get  them  directly,  sir,”  said  tho  girl, 
leaving  the  room.  I  put  them  under  his 
pillow  to  be  safe.” 

“  Slay  !”  said  the  chemist,  springing  up, 
and  clutching  her  arm  to  prevent  her  ascend¬ 
ing  the  staircase.  "  Are  ^ou  mad  ?  To  dis¬ 
turb  him  might  be  death.’’ 

“  Merciful  Heaven !  is  there  to  be  no  ter¬ 
mination  to  this  suspense  ?”  ejaculated  Mr. 
Bingly. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  the  chemist,  “  I  entreat 
you  to  listen  to  me :  all  that  can  be  done  for 
the  present  has  been  done.” 

"  You  would  deceive  me.  What  can  have 
been  done  in  the  short  time  which  has  elaps¬ 
ed  since  I  saw  the  crowd  ?” 

”  It  is  upwards  of  an  hour  since  he  was 
brought  in  here,”  replied  the  chemist.  “  A 
surgeon  was  instantly  in  attendance :  it  must 
have  been  his  departure  you  witnessed — the 
crowd  never  dispersing  until  it  knows  the 
fate  of  the  sufferer.” 

**  And  is  he  fatally  'njured?”  asked  Mr. 
Bingly  in  agony. 

“  We  hope  not.  The  injuries  are  certain¬ 
ly  serioHs ;  nor  can  we  ascertain  their  full 
extent  until  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  the 
draught  has  taken  effect ;  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  awaken  until  nine  in  the  morning.  I  could 
wish  to  persuade  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  go 
home,  and  make  yourself  as  tranquil  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  assu¬ 
rance,  that  every  attention  will  be  shown  the 

Satient ;  and  by  no  means  to  alarm  Mrs. 

Ingly  by  any  allusion  to  your  fears,  which, 
after  all,  may  prove  to  have  been  perfectly 
groundless.” 

'*  It  is  not  easy,  Mr.  Tisick,  to  persuade  me 
that  such  can  be  the  case  ;  however,  I  will, 
if  possible,  disguise  my  feelings  from  my 
wife,  and  thank  you  for  the  precaution.  I 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  or  the  watchful  tenderness  of  that  angel 
— your  daughter  of  course — who  hovered 
round  my  boy.  [The  little  chemist  and  his 
little  wife  exchanged  a  significant  glance.] 
When  can  I  return  ?” 

Not  till  nine,  when  the  surgeon  is  to  re¬ 
port.” 

**  Good-night,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Mr. 


Bingly  at  the  foot  of  the  stair ;  but  0  Hea¬ 
vens  !  to  think  of  thus  meeting  a  son  from 
whom  I  had  parted  in  such  anger  !’ 

Mr.  Tisick  here  interposed,  a  sudden 
thought  striking  him  :  “You  say  you  parted 
in  anger :  bad  you  cause  ?” 

“  A  bitter  cause — an  intimacy,  possibly  a 
low  marriage,  with  one  of  the  most  degrad¬ 
ed  of  her  sex.  She  disappeared  about  the 
same  time.  Yes,  I  fear  it  must  be  ;  and  yet, 
0  Harry,  could  I  know  that  you  were  safe”— 

“You  would  forgive  all?”  solemnly  de¬ 
manded  the  chemist 

A  heavy  gloom  mantled  over  Mr.  Bingly’s 
brow  at  this  idea,  on  which  Mr.  Tisick  said 
decidedly :  “  This  is  enough,  Mr.  Bingly. 
You  must  go  home.  On  no  consideration 
will  I  permit  an  interview  between  you  and 
our  suffering  fellow-creature  above  stairs,  be 
he  your  son  or  not.  No  one  but  a  Christian 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  shall  come 
near  him  till  the  surgeon  has  reported  by 
nine  to-morrow.  Go,  sir,  and  learn  to  for¬ 
give  even  the  worst  offences ;  and  pray  that 
forgiveness  come  not  too  late.” 

Mr.  Bingly  turned  haughtily  round  to  re¬ 
ply  to  this,  to  him,  unusual  address,  when 
a  faintly-heard  groan  smote  his  ear.  He 
shuddered,  pressed  the  chemist’s  hand,  and 
quitted  the  house. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Bingly,”  said  Mrs.  Tisick  as 
the  chemist  re-entered  the  parlor,  “  I  see  be 
doesn’t  know  the  worst  of  it.” 

“The  worst  of  it!”  echoed  Mr.  Tisick. 
“  Dear  me  —  bless  me  !  1  should  say  he 
doesn’t  know  the  best  of  it.” 

“Yes,  dear  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  know 
it,  it  will  be  a  trial  for  him ;  and  his  poor 
wife — it  will  be  the  death  of  her :  her  nerves 
will  have  a  bad  shock.” 

“  Then,  my  dear,  his  wife  shouldn’t  have 
such  shocking  bad  nerves.  She’ll  survive  it ; 
as  all  nervous  people  invariably  survive  eve¬ 
rything  that  is  to  be  the  death  of  them.’ 

“  Now,  John  Tisick,”  said  bis  homely  lit¬ 
tle  wife,  “that’s  positively  unfeeling.  What 
would  you  say  if  our  Johnny  were  to  do  the 
same  thing?’ 

“Why,  my  dear.  I’d  say  with  the  old 
song :  ‘  He’d  do  the  same  thing  were  he  in  the 
same  place.’  ” 

O  John,”  said  Mrs.  Tisick  reproachfully, 
“  bow  can  any  one  suppose  or  imagine  your 
heart  to  be  brimful  of  kindness  and  huma¬ 
nity,  when  you  will  go  on  making  these  jokes  ? 
and  some  of  them,  I  must  say’ —Mrs.  Tisick 
was  careful  in  modifying  her  condemnation 
of  her  husband’s  wit — “  very  poor  jokes. 
Yes,  John,  very  poor  jokes  indeed  !”  This 
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was  severe,  but  Mrs.  Tisick’s  feelings  were 
as  much  outraged  by  the  non-appreciation  of 
her  picture  of  “  Johnny,”  as  an  artist’s  would 
be  at  the  Hanging  Committee  placing  his  out 
of  siglit. 

“  Well,  well,  my  dear,”  obs^ed  the  che¬ 
mist,  "  you  know  a  medical  man  s  jokes  must 
sometimes  be  out  of  joint,  to  be  professional ; 
but  did  you  observe,  taj  love,  what  Mr. 
Bingly  said  about  our  ‘  angel  of  a  daughter  ?’” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Tisick  smiling  ;  **  I 
couldn’t  help  giving  you  a  look  at  the  time. 

It  was  just  as  well  he  saw  her  when  he  did. 
And  I  don’t  wonder  at  his  calling  her  an 
angel,  with  her  beautiful  golden  hair  shading 
her  sweet  features.  Did  she  know  it  was  hia 
father?” 

“  No,  my  dear — no.  I  don’t  suppose  she 
even  saw  him.  But  now,  1  will  go  and  pre¬ 
vail  on  her  to  come  and  have  a  bit  of  supper 
with  us.  That  ring  at  the  door  must  be  the 
nurse  the  surgeon  promised  to  send,  so  she 
may  leave  the  patient  with  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  and  safety.”  The  little  chemist  was 
absent  just  long  enough  tu  allow  Mrs.  Tisick 
mentally  to  apostrophize  his  rare  qualitica- 
tions,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  his  re¬ 
appearance  with  theii  “angel  of  a  daughter,” 
as  Mr.  Bingly  styled  the  young  lady  who 
was  so  attentive  to  his  supposed  son.  She 
scarcely  looked  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
age — a  gentle,  interesting  creature,  whom 
every  one  would  wish  to  aid,  to  do  something 
for,  in  answer  to  the  claim  her  seeming  help¬ 
lessness  and  exceedingly  feminine  beauty 
made  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her. 
Mrs.  Tisick  received  h^r  with  all  the  tender¬ 
ness  such  a  person  was  likely  to  inspire. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  she  inquired,  “  how  did 
you  leave  our  poor  patient  ?” 

“  In  a  sweet  sleep,”  replied  the  young 
stranger.  “  1  pray  Heaven  it  may  continue 
till  the  morning.” 

“Oh,  certain,”  con6dently  interposed  the 
chemist,  “  he  won’t  waken  till  nine  o’clock.” 

“  And  do  you  really  think,  sir,  his  life  is 
not  in  any  danger  ?  ”  anxiously  inquired  the 
girl. 

“  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  my  dear ;  he’ll 
live  to  plague  his  I'ttle  wife  for  many  a  year 
yet.” 

The  poor  girl  was  evidently  distressed  by 
the  kind-intentioned,  but  not  very  refined 
wit  of  the  chemist. 

“  Never  mind  John’s  jokes,”  said  Mrs. 
Tisick  ;  “  he  just  imagines  every  husband  is 
to  be  as  great  a  plague  as  fainaself.  Do  re¬ 
member,  John,  what  a  very  young  bride  our 
guest  is.” 


The  poor  girl  was  now  more  embarrassed 
than  ever,  and  with  blush  succeeding  blush 
at  every  word  she  uttered,  said,  with  extreme 
confusion:  “I  am  quite  unhappy  at  being 
placed  in  so  singular  a  position.  Harry — I 
mean  Mr.  Hervey — is  entitled  to  every  ser¬ 
vice  I  can  render — my  life  if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  I  have  no  claim  to  the  title  you 
confer  upon  me.” 

This  statement  created  much  Surprise,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  their  charity,  the  faintest  pos¬ 
sible  shade  of  suspicion,  in  the  minds  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tisick.  “  Well,  my  dear-  young 
lady,”  said  the  former,  “  you  must  pardon 
me ;  and  you  cannot  but  admit  that  my  mis¬ 
take  was  a  very  natural  one.  Your  being  in 
the  coach  with  him,  his  calling  upon  you  as 
his  ‘  beloved  Emily,’  and  your  extreme  de¬ 
votion,  all  combined  to  aid  the  delusion  un¬ 
der  which  my  wife  and  I  labored.” 

“  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will,  so  far  as  I 
can,  explain,”  said  the  young  stranger  timid¬ 
ly.  ‘‘  On  the  arrival  of  his  ship  this  evening, 
Mr.  Hervey’s  intention  was  to  place  me  at 
once  under  the  protection  of  his  father,  and 
1  was  accompanying  him  for  that  purpose, 
when  the  accident  happened  which  has 
thrown  us  upon  your  compassion.” 

“  Strange  !”  remarked  the  chemist.  “  Par¬ 
don  me,  have  you  never  heard  him  speak 
of  a  Mr.  Bingly  as  his  father?’ 

“  Frequently  of  his  father — but  Hervey 
is  Harry’s  name.” 

“Dear  me — bless  me  !  my  love,”  said  the 
chemist  to  his  wife,  “  it  is  as  1  suspected,  and 
Mr.  Bingly  is  mistaken  after  all.’’ 

“  Aud  have  you  come  off  a  long  voyage, 
my  dear  young  lady  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Tisick, 
with  kind  interest  and  womanly  curiosity 
blended. 

“  It  is  two  months  since  the  shipwreck, 
when  Mr.  Hervey  saved  my  life,  and  I  had 
been  at  sea  ten  days  up  to  the  night  of  that 
dreadful  storm.” 

“  Poor  child  !”  said  Mrs.  Tisick  compas¬ 
sionately  .  “You  have  relations  in  England, 
1  suppose  ?” 

“  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  dear  friend 
of  my  father  resides  in  Liverpool ;  but  before 
we  left  the  ship  1  promised  Mr.  Hervey  to 
be  silent  on  this  subject” — and  the  young 
girl,  evidently  embarrassed,  hesitated  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

“  Certainly,  certainly,”  said  the  chemist : 
“  do  not  imagine,  my  dear  miss” — this  cor¬ 
rected  appellation  sounded  almost  unkind 
— “  that  we  would  take  advantage  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  force  your  confidence  ;  all  we  de¬ 
sire  is  to  be  of  service ;  and  to-morrow,  I 
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trust,  will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  into 
the  future.’” 

Persuading  their  young  guest,  instead  of 
returning  to  watch  by  the  bedside  of  th{  pa¬ 
tient,  to  take  some  repose  in  the  chamber 
appointed  for  her,  they  bade  her  good-night, 
promising  faithfully  to  call  her  should  the 
slightest  change  take  place. 

“  There’s  a  mystery  about  that  young  per¬ 
son  I  don’t  exactly  like,”  said  the  chemLt  as 
soon  as  she  was  gone. 

“  I’m  sure  there  can  be  no  Irarm  about 
her,  John  ;  she’s  too  beautiful  for  that,”  very 
generously  remarked  Mrs.  Tisick. 

“  My  dear,  your  argument  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  it  were  on  the  side  of  ugli¬ 
ness,”  dryly  observed  the  chemist.  “  But 
go  up  to  ted,  my  love;  I  will  just  look  in 
to  see  how  our  patient  is  doing,  and  trust 
to  to-morrow  for  the  clearing  up  of  this  ro¬ 
mance.” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bingly  had  reached  home, 
where  his  nervous  wife  was  anxiously  expect¬ 
ing  him.  “  What  a  long  while  you’ve  been, 
Harry  !”  sho  began,  as  Mr.  Bingly  calmly, 
though  abstractedly,  moved  a  chair  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  where  his  wife  was  seated,  "  It’s  very  cruel 
of  you  to  leave  me  alone  in  this  way  ;  1  was 
on  the  point  of  ringing  for  James  to  go  in 
search  of  you.”  Mr.  Bingly  spoke  not  a 
word.  “  You’re  come  home  in  an  ill-humor, 
1  suppose,  because  I  wouldn’t  assist  a  drunk¬ 
en  sailor  in  a  crowd,  or  some  such  thing, 
with  which  you  choose  to  sympathize.  Real¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Bingly,  your  vulgar  curiosity  about 
such  matters  is  positively  intolerable.”  But 
becoming  alarmed  at  her  husband’s  continued 
silence,  and  the  singular  expsession  of  his 
pale  face,  she  resumed  :  “  Now,  don’t  fright¬ 
en  me,  Harry  ;  you’re  ill — I  see  you  are — 
you’ve  made  yourself  ill  by  the  sight  of  some 
horrid  drunken  creature  you’d  no  concern 
with,  who,  no  doubt,  deserved  whatever  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.” 

“  Silence,  unfeeling  woman  I”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bingly,  exasperated  beyond  the  power 
of  endurance.  Mrs.  Bingly  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  at  these  harsh 
words  from  her  hitherto  gmd-natured  and 
indulgent  husband,  and  only  replied  with  an 
abundant  shower  of  tears  ;  but  instantly  re¬ 
collecting  that  his  wife  was  wholly  ignorant 
•f  his  cause  of  irritation,  Mr.  Bingly  added : 
**  Forgive  me,  Frances,  and  have  forbearance 
enough  to  ask  me  no  more  questions  to¬ 
night.  I  have  reasons  for  the  entreaty,  which 
shall  be  explained  afterwards.” 

Of  course  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  for 
wondering  what  they  are,”  said  bis  wife,  a 


little  more  pacified.  “  It  must  be  something 
very  serious,  1  am  sure  of  that,  for  you’ve 
not  teen  in  such  a  state  of  mind  since  our 
dear  Harry  left  us.  Oh  !” — and  something 
like  the  truth  seemed  to  flash  upon  her — 
“  that  is  it.  I’m  sure  of  it  1  You’ve  beard  of 
our  darling  Harry  ? — you’ve  bad  a  letter 
from  him  ?  ’ 

“  No  ;  I  give  you  my  honor  I  have  not,” 
answered  Mr.  Bingly  equivocally  ;  who,  in 
consideration  of  the  maternal  anxiety  she 
now  began  to  evince,  was  resolved  to  apare 
his  wife  as  much  pain  as  possible. 

“  Well,  then,  I  don’t  mind  obeying  you, 
if  it  is  nothing  concerning  Harry ;  but  I’m 
sure  I  should  die  if  there’s  bad  news  from 
him.” 

Mr.  Bingly  saw  the  policy  of  following 
the  chemist's  advice ;  and  though  his 
thoughtful  and  distracted  manner  kept  his 
wife  on  the  rack  of  curiosity,  she  contrived 
to  maintain  her  promise ;  and  Mr.  Bingly, 
notwithstanding  his  miserable  state  of  mind, 
concealed  the  cause  of  his  anxiety. 

Early  next  morning,  the  family  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  little  chemist  was  assembled  in  the 
breakfast-parlor;  the  report  of  the  nurse  was 
most  favorable,  and  Dr.  Galen,  the  surgeon, 
was  momentarily  expected.  “  In  truth, 
Dolly,”  said  little  Tisick  to  his  wife,  "  it 
was  a  clever  stroke  of  mine  to  put  the  father 
off  till  nine  o’clock,  when  the  surgeon  comes 
at  eight.” 

“  Indeed,  John,  I  don’t  agree  with  you  : 
’tis  cruel  to  prolong  the  poor  man’s  sus¬ 
pense.” 

“  My  dear,  you  know  nothing  about  it — I 
always  act  professionally  j  and  when  I  ad¬ 
minister  a  dose,  I  always  give  it  the  full  sta¬ 
tutory  period  for  its  operation.” 

Dr.  Galen’s  report  was  roost  favorable ;  the 
nature  of  the  injuries  ascertained,  and  from 
the  evidently  admirable  constitution  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  a  rapid  recovery  might  be  anticipated. 
Emily  had  observed  with  quiet  steady  com¬ 
posure  the  examination  by  the  accomplished 
surgeon,  and  with  equal  steadiness  listened 
to  his  lucid  report,  but  the  words  “  speedy 
recovery”  were  too  much  for  her,  the  revul¬ 
sion  too  great.  She  fainted,  and  was  carried 
from  the  room,  thereby  divulging,  if  need 
there  were,  the  feelings  which  she  bore  to- 
I  wards  the  sufierer. 

Mr.  Bingly,  who  had  left  home  early  that 
morning,  obstinately  silent  even  to  the  fren- 
aed  entreaties  of  his  now  alarmed  wife,  was 
punctual  to  the  instant. 

“  Dolly,  my  dear,”  said  the  chemist, 
"  that’s  Bingly’s  ring  :  I  can  tell  the  agony 
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of  suspense  in  ereiy  ▼ibration  of  its  subdued 
chime.  Leave  the  room,  and  let  me  deal 
with  him  alone. — Well,  my  dear  sir,  have 
you  thought  of  what  I  told  you  last  night  ? 
are  you  prepared  to  meet  your  son,  if  he 
be  your  son,  as  a  Christian  father  should  ?” 

“  I  am,”  solemnly  exclaimed  Mr.  Bingly. 
“  If  my  son  has  brought  wretchedness 
upon  himself  by  his  rashness,  it  is  not  for  a 
father  to  increase  it  at  such  a  time.  Oh,  let 
me  see  him,  that  1  may  tell  him  so  before  be 
die!” 

“  Then,  am  I  commissioned  to  relieve  your 
mind :  the  name  of  the  sufferer  is  Henry 
Hervey.” 

How  inconsistent  is  poor  human  nature! 
One  would  suppose  that  this  relief  from  his 
worst  fears  would  have  been  a  joy  to  Mr. 
Bingly,  and  yet  it  came  on  him  like  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  His  very  soul  had  so  yearned  to 
the  sufferer,  that  to  6nd  he  had  no  claim  on 
him,  seemed  like  a  violent  deprivation.  “  Are 
you  sure  there  is  no  mistake  ?” 

“  Oh,  none  whatever,”  said  the  che¬ 
mist.  "  Here  is  a  letter  which  had  acci¬ 
dentally  dropped  on  the  floor.  You  see  the 
address  is  Henry  Hervey  ;  and  here  is  a  me¬ 
morandum  appended,  apparently  in  his  own 
handwriting.” 

A  fllm  came  ovSr  the  father’s  eyes ;  or 
was  it  his  trembling  bands  that  prevented  his 
reading  the  scroll  ?  But,  letter  by  letter,  the 
handwriting  of  his  son  smote  upon  the  father’s 
vision.  “  Is  my  son  alive,  Mr.  Tisick  ?” 

"  Dear  me — bless  me  I  can  be  be  your  son 
after  all  ?  ”  asked  the  chemist  with  great 
glee.  “  Your  son  I  He  lives,  and  the  sur¬ 
geon  assures  me  be  will  do  well.  Remember 
your  promise  I  ”  The  chemist  looked  at  Mr. 
Bingly,  and  saw,  from  the  expression  of  bis 


countenance,  where  the  seraphic  smile  of 
gratitude  and  devotion  were  blended,  that 
ihis  was  an  unnecessary  question.  **  Now, 
come  and  see  your  son.  ” 

The  father  approached — noiselessly  ap¬ 
proached — knelt  by  the  bedside,  took  bis  son’s 
hand,  and,  pressing  it  to  bis  lips,  murmured  : 
»  Harry  I  ” 

“  Can  you  forgive  me,  father  ■?  ” 

*'  All,  all — even  the  worst,  as  1  hope  to  be 
forgiven  I  ” 

“  And  she  ?  ”  faintly  added  his  son. 

A  spasm  shook  the  strong  and  haughty 
man ;  but  his  better  nature  prevailed.  “Yes, 
Harry  ;  if  yours,  she  is  mine.” 

“  Emily  I  ”  faintly  but  joyfully  ejaculated 
the  young  man. 

“  Emily  I  ”  echoed  the  father ;  “  surely  her 
name  was  Sarah.” 

“  O  father,  you  could  not  suspect  that  ? 
’Tis  Emily  Triebner,  an  orphan,  whom  I 
venttNed  ” - 

The  father  started  to  his  feet  in  speechless 
amazement.  “Emily  Triebner!  the  orphan 
child  of  my  best  and  dearest  friend,  who  was 
consigned  to  my  care  after  her  father’s  death, 
and  reported  tt>  have  been  lost  at  sea  ?  ” 

“  Come,  come,”  interposed  little  Tisick 
with  a  faltering  voice,  and  after  rubbing  his 
eyes  with  bis  handkerchief ;  “  this  may  be  too 
much  for  my  patient.  Mr.  Bingly,  when 
you ’ve  done  embracing  Emily,  I’ll  trouble 
you  to  come  down  stairs,  when  I  shall  again 
tell  you  to  go  home ;  but  this  time  to  com¬ 
fort  your  wife  with  the  news  of  a  recovered 
son  and  a  happy  marriage ;  and  above  all, 
with  that  best  of  all  joys — the  consciousness 
that,  amidst  much  tribulation,  you  have  been 
able  to  attain  to  the  high  and  holy  attribute 
of  unqualified  forgiveness.” 


Curran  and  Chancxllor  Clark. — Lord 
Chancellor  Clare,  on  one  occasion,  while  Cur¬ 
ran  was  addressing  him  in  a  most  important 
case,  occupied  himself  with  a  favorite  spaniel 
or  Newfoundland  dog,  seated  by  him;  and 
all  the  world  will  remember  the  rebuke  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him  by  that  rarely-gifted  man. 


Curran  having  ceased  speaking,  through  in¬ 
dignation,  or  malice  prepense.  Lord  Clara 
raised  his  head  and  asked.  “Why  don’t  you 
proceed,  Mr.  Curran?”  “I  thought  your  lord- 
ships  were  in  consultation,”  replied  Curran.— 
Btminiscences  of  an  Emigrant  Milesian. 
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In  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  a  work 
made  its  appearance  on  the  horizon  of  the  li¬ 
terary  world,  which,  although  not  heralded 
by  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  was  speedily  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  star  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

It  was  called  “  Erinnerungen  aus  Paris,"  and 
contained  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  persons 
and  things  as  they  appear^  in  that  metropo¬ 
lis  during  the  years  included  between  1817 
and  1848.  After  a  rest  of  two  years,  the 
talented  authoress  has  favored  us  with  a  se¬ 
cond  vokime,  the  probable  result  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  attention  the  first  excited.  We 
will  not  positively  assert  that  the  last  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  first ;  for,  in  truth,  it  bears  more 
than  one  mark  of  bookmaking,  through  the 
interpolation,  for  instance,  of  a  long  conver¬ 
sation  between  Lauratelle  and  Madame  de 
StaCl,  which  appears  a  translation  of  some 
pre-existing  paper,  and  by  a  very  copious  re¬ 
view,  or  rather  examinatiun  of  Aime  Martin’s 
**  Maternal  Eiducation.”  Still,  there  is  much 
that  is  novel  and  interesting  to  be  found  in 
the  book,  and  we  will  proce^  to  select  those 
episodes  which  will  amuse  the  general  reader. 

The  first  literary  portrait  to  which  we  are 
introduced  is  that  of  Chateaubriand,  whom 
our  authoress  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
at  the  Tuileries ; 'and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
making  an  extract,  to  show  the  mournful  hi¬ 
larity  in  which  the  elder  Bourbons  were  wont 
to  indulge; 

Through  the  melancholy  condition  into  which 
Louis  XVHI.  had  fallen,  it  was  not  the  custom  for 
any  of  the  royal  family  to  visij  the  public  theatres, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duchesne  de  Berri,  and 
her  husband,  while  still  living.  If  the  king  wished 
to  be  present  at  a  representation — or  rather,  if  it 
was  thought  right  to  mention  couri  files  in  the  pa¬ 
pers — the  different  companies  were  ordered  to 
perform  in  turn,  at  the  theatre  in  the  Ct.&tean. 
Only  those  belonging  to  the  court,  or  strangers 
who  had  been  presented  by  their  ambassadors,  were 
permittted  to  appear  in  the  open  side  balcony.  All 
the  places  were  here  alike,  and  the  guests  were 
expected  to  wear  full  court  dress;  the  gentlemen 
appeared  in  a  richly-embroidered  coat,  called  Aolnt 
Frarifois,  with  broad  lace  frills  and  ruflles,  which 
frequently  alone  cost  from  600  to  1000  francs. 


The  royal  family  occupied  exclusively  a  small  low 
division  in  the  centre  of  this  balcony.  Any  one 
not  belonging  to  the  court  obtained — and  that  as 
a  special  mark  of  distinction — a  seat  in  the  second 
rank  of  a  Inge  grillie,  so  that  it  might  be  impossible 
for  the  unbefeathered  head  to  peer  out.  Although 
yon  were  not  seen  here,  and  were  not  suppo^ 
to  belong  to  the  company,  yet  it  was  possible  to 
see  and  hear  in  a  much  more  interesting  manner, 
as  you  were  master  of  your  movements.  The 
behavior  of  the  court  was  indescribably  formal. 
No  one  dared  to  utter  the  slightest  expression  of 
applause  or  disapproval,  and  a  ccunpany  of  me¬ 
chanically  moved  Marionettes  would  probably 
have  imitated  life  belter, than  the  living  here  sought 
to  suppress  all  signs  of  it  through  propriety.  I 
carefully  noticed  that  no  one  even  whispered  the 
slightest  remark  to  his  neighbor.  All  kwked  fix¬ 
edly  at  the  stage,  and  the  king  slept  tlie  whole 
evening. 

• 

In  the  midst  of  this  guast-petrified  assem¬ 
bly,  Chateaubriand’s  features,  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  authoress ;  for,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  poet  might  be  recognized  in  him. 
He  was  then  in  the  full  flush  of  his  successful 
career  as  a  politician  ;  for,  according  to  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  be  had  just  shown  the 
world  how  correct  his  judgment  was  as  to 
what  could  alone  benefit  France;  and  the 
momentary  success  of  his  plans  had  covered 
him  with  glory.  Chateaubriand  thirsted  for 
the  reputation  of  being  considered  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  poet,  a  very  noble,  liberal, 
and  perfectly  catholic  Christian.  He  was  all 
this,  in  fact,  but  none  of  them  had  reached 
I  its  highest  development,  probably  because 
''  the  natural  repugnance  of  these  varying  ele- 
I  ments  can  be  hardly  reconciled.  Active, 

I  practical  statesmen  found  him  too  devoted  to 
^  idealism  ;  poets,  those  world  ameliorators  ac¬ 
cording  to  imaginary  rules,  considered  him 
)  far  too  politic  ;  the  old  nobility  called  him  a 
.  partisan  of  the  modern  liberal  school ;  with 
^  the  liberals  he  was  too  much  a  courtier  of 
I  the  old  stamp ;  and  finally,  rationalists 
‘  thought  him  too  much,  Jesuits  too  little,  im- 

*  Peraonsn  und  Znstaude  sus  der  Restaurstion 
^  and  dem  Julikdnigthum,  von  der  Verfi*Merin  der 
“  Erinnerungeu  sus  Paris,  1817-1848.”  Williams 
I.  and  Norgate. 
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boed  wilh  religions  principles.  The  torch  of 
his  celebrity  would,  probably,  hare  been 
longer  enkindled  bad  the  scene  of  his  activity 
been  removed  from  Paris. 

In  fact,  in  this  city,  where  nothing  remains 
long  in  fashion, and  after  Napoleon’s  purposes 
had  been  served  by  tbe^riiiedu  Chrisiianitme, 
and  religion  became  once  more  so  prominent 
in  France,  the  consecrated  water  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  was,  in  its  turn,  ridiculed  by  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Bourbons  and  Jesuit  sway  appeared  to 
the  nation  inseparable,  and,  as  the  latter  was 
always  detested,  the  first  were  always  dis¬ 
trusted.  From  the  same  reason  Paris  was 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  succcess  of  the 
lately  terminated  Spanish  war,  although  it 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected  after 
the  announcement  of  a  victory.  The  govern¬ 
ment  had  a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  public  opinion. 
The  court  only  saw  through  its  never  par¬ 
ticular  y  bright  spectacles,  and  this  represen¬ 
tation  at  the  theatre  of  the  Tuileries  was  a 
portion  of  the  court  amusements,  as  they 
were  termed,  held  in  honor  of  the  easily  gained 
victory  of  1823. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  events 
in  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  1822,  assumed 
a  very  threatening  aspect  for  the  neighboring 
thrones.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  ultra-liberal  party  in  France 
thought  that  their  confederates  in  Spain  acted 
from  the  influence  of  noble  sentiments — 
namely,  liberation  from  monastic  superstition 
and  feudal  oppression,  or  whether  they  were 
pleased  with  the  outbreak  in  Spain  as  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  on  the  throne.  In  any  case,  the 
government  seemed  better  inform^  than  its 
opponents ;  but  still  it  appears  certain  that 
the  expectation  of  slight  opposition  was  the 
first  cause  of  its  firm  determination  to  send 
an  army  to  Spain,  under  the  command  of  the 
Due  d’ Angoul^me.  The  congress  of  Verona, 
at  which  Chateaubriand  vot^  for  interven¬ 
tion,  in  unison  with  the  European  powers, 
was  compelled  to  await  patiently  the  meeting 
of  the  French  Chambers ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  commenced  their  proceedings,  Chateau¬ 
briand  defended  the  measure  with  all  the 
strength  at  his  command — that  is,  with  poesy 
and  eloquence — in  favor  of  Legitimacy  and 
Catholicism,  all  of  which  supported  the  views 
of  the  government. 

The  reasons  he  alleged,  however,  contained 
too  much  of  the  terrible  past,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  much  of  the  seductive  future, 
to  satisfy  the  Left.  Chateaubriand’s  speech 
aroused  the  well-known  “  Manuel  storm." 


Manuel,  an  advocate,  and  native  of  the  Barce- 
lonnette,  belonged  to  the  extreme  Left  Although 
this  party  was,  at  that  day,  very  weak  in  number, 
its  adherents  possessed  great  influence ;  in  fact, 
the  moral  eflect  of  the  opposition  at  that  day  was 
more  dangerous,  through  the  persons  from  whom 
it  emanated,  than  it  was  later :  I  might  almost  say. 
it  was  not  so  exploilt. 

Chateaubriand’s  opinion  as  to  intervention  led 
Manuel  to  ofler  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 

“  If  you  desire  to  save  Ferdinand,”  be  said,  ^  do 
not  your  utmost  to  recall  those  circumstances  which 
led  those  in  whom  you  take  such  interest  to  the 
Hcaffbld.  When  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family 
in  1 792  set  foreign  powers  in  motion,  and  their 
interference  in  our  affairs  was  only  too  much  ap¬ 
prehended,  France  felt  the  necessity  of  defending 
herself  with  fresh  strength  and  energy.” 

These  words  had  scarce  passed  Manuel’s  lips, 
when  a  terrible  tumult  arose,  and  the  cry  of  “  Or¬ 
der”  sounded  from  the  whole  Riffht,  who  rose,  and 
refused  to  vote  with  the  delender  of  the  royal 
murder.  Manuel  looked  round  calmly  and  defi¬ 
antly. 

“  He  must  be  expelled,”  the  whole  Right  re¬ 
pealed.  His  expulsion  was  immediMtely  proposed 
and  carried.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Manuel 
went  to  the  Chamber  the  next  day,  and  after  re- 
fusing’to  retire  voluntarily,  he  was  removed  by 
the  gendarme.  The  whole  Left  party  followed 
him. 

On  this  occasion  Chateaubriand’s  views  and 
the  interest  of  the  government  coalesced  ;  and 
the  poet  went  so  far  into  the  snare,  that  he 
dreamed  himself  absolutely  necessary  fur  the 
welfare  of  France  from  this  time  forth,  and 
only  recognised  his  error  when  too  late.  From 
that  day  a  devouring  grief  never  quitted  him. 

His  ever- memorable  speech  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1 830,  deserves  respect  and  the  high¬ 
est  admiration,  when  he  had  the  courage  and 
magnanimity  to  defend  the  unhappy  throne 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  with  all  the  power 
of  his  genius.  He  was,  however,  but  slightly 
listened  to,  and  he  termed  himself  “a  useless 
C  ssandra,”  the  justice  of  whose  prophecies 
we  should  now  admire,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  drew  rapidly  to 
a  close,  and  the  king  heard  with  patience  and 
philosophy  accidental  remarks,  which  re¬ 
minded  him  of  his  melancholy  condition. 
Once,  as  he  held  the  young  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  on  his  lap,  and  sportively  asked  him, 
“  And  would  you  like  to  be  a  king  ”  Oh, 
no !’’  the  child  replied,  considering  lameness 
to  be  a  requisite  for  reigning,  ”  I  would  soon¬ 
er  be  able  to  walk.” 

The  chief  cause,  however,  which  led  to  the 
succession  of  Charles  X.  being  looked  upon 
with  tolerable  indifference,  lay  in  the  fact. 
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that  the  existence  of  the  Carbonari  and  other 
affiliated  societies  was  not  then  generally 
known,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
propagation  of  these  societies  in  France  led 
to  the  intervention  in  Spain.  Had  the  pub¬ 
lic  been  as  well  acquainted  then,  as  it  is  now, 
with  the  extension  of  these  sects  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  would  have 
been  regarded  with  great  anxiety,  for  from 
this  monarch  might  be  expected  more  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  severity,  and  less  abilittjr  to  conquer 
enemies  without  cruelty,  by  6nnnes8  at  one 
moment  and  concessions  at  another. 

Of  these  societies  we  have  mentioned,  the 
St.  Simonians  were  the  only  one  at  that  day 
universally  known  in  France  and  publicly 
mentioned ;  of  the  politically  much  more  in¬ 
fluential  party,  whose  motto  was  “Aide  toi 
el  Dieu  t’aidera,”  little  was  known.  It  was 
not  till  the  revolution  of  1830,  which,  as  it 
was  afterwards  stated,  was  greatly  supported 
by  this  fraternity,  that  the  world  became 
better  acquainted  with  them.  The  following 
is  the  description  our  authoress  gives  of  the 
St.  Simonians :  , 

The  strange  system  of  Saint  Simon — a  partial 
development  of  Fourier’s  still  stranger  one  (al¬ 
though  real  St.  Simonians  deny  it) — was,  after 
the  death  of  the  great  apostle  in  1825,  attacked 
and  defended  with  increased  passion,  and  St 
Simon,  as  well  as  his  doctrines,  revered  or  ridi¬ 
culed.  His  disciples  took  every  opportunity  of 
praising  his  heroic  conduct  in  the  North  American 
emr  of  Liberation,  under  Bouilld  and  Washington, 
and  sought  there  the  first  impulse  for  his  ideas  of 
amelioration;  others  fancied  that  his  incarcera¬ 
tion  on  two  occasions  had  aroused  increased  re¬ 
flection  in  him  as  to  the  errors  of  society.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  in  his  French  prison,  for 
St.  Simon  had  never  mixed  himself  up  in  political 
aflfairs,  and  was  imprisoned  for  eleven  months  in 
consequence  of  a  mistake.  The  9th  Thermidor 
liberated  him  again.  Till  the  year  1807  he  was 
exclusively  engaged  in  industrial  speculations, 
which  were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  devoted  ten  years  to  the  preparation  cf  his 
later  doctrines.  Various  travels,  and  a  few 
pamphlets,  served  to  inform  the  public  of  his 
views,  which,  however,  were  not  received  with 
that  enthusiasm  he  bad  anticipated.  Disgust  at 
his  ill-success  drove  him  into  a  state  of  mono¬ 
mania,  during  which  he  sought  to  put  an  end  to 
bis  life.  He,  however,  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt,  and  the  loss  of  an  eye  was  the  only  re¬ 
sult  of  the  desperate  design.  His  actual  disci¬ 
ples  only  adhered  to  his  doctrines  after  his  death, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  older  and  calmer  ob¬ 
servers,  who  bad  an  insight  into  his  former  life, 
felt  so  much  the  less  sympathy  with  him.  Ex¬ 
altation,  nearly  equivalent  with  madness,  had 
disturbed  his  senses,  long  before  his  death ;  and 
the  compassionate  remark,  “Ce  pauvre  fou,” 
which  1  heard  from  bis  intimate  friends  and  rela¬ 


tions,  confirmed  me  in  the  idea  I  had  fbrmed  of 
his  character,  as  a  good-tempered  but  weak  one. 
He  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make  every 
sacrifice  for  his  fanciM  amelioration  of  society ; 
but  he  was  much  too  weak  to  see  through  in¬ 
triguers  and  adventurers,  who  took  advantage  of 
his  good-nature  and  generosity.  The  highest* 
degree  of  exaltation  led  him  to  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  actions.  The  best  proof  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  mention  with 
the  permission  of  still  living  persons,  who  were 
very  closely  connected  with  him  : 

Madame  de  Stael  was  sitting  one  day  in  her 
garden  at  Coppet,  when  a  gentleman,  perfectly 
unknown  to  her,  rushed,  in  an  indescribably  ex¬ 
cited  condition,  towards  her,  threw  himsslf  at  her 
feet,  aLd  incessantly  repeattnl : 

“  Madame,  you  are  the  greatest  woman  on 
earth,  I  am  the  greatest  man,  you  must  become 
mine — two  minds  in  such  affinity  as  ours  must 
be  united,”  4w.. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  an  address 
from  a  perfect  stranger  appeared  to  Madame  de 
Stael  a  plain  proof  of  his  madness,  and  she 
escaped  from  him  as  soon  as  she  could.  I  do  not 
know  what  passed  in  St.  Simon’s  mind,  when  he 
found  that  the  greatest  woman  on  earth  preferred 
to  finish  her  career  without  the  greatest  man ;  but 
it  was  certainly  one  of  his  fixed  ideas  to  develop 
great  moral  powers  in  the  same  way  as  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  strove  to  propagate  great 
physical  strength  fn  his  army.  In  consequence 
of  this  fancy,  he  had  traveled  with  extra  poet 
night  and  day  from  Paris  to  Coppet. 

Among  the  St.  Simonians  there  were, 
however,  many  simpletons,  whom  the  device 
of  the  fraternity,  “each  according  to  hia 
ability,”  led  to  join  it,  as  boot  cleaning  and 
potato  peeling  were  more  comfortable  avo¬ 
cations  than  a  study  of  the  classics,  ^  the 
acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge.  There 
were,  though,  many  very  talented  young  men 
among  them  ;  for  instance,  Michel  Chevalier 
and  Felicien  David,  whose  names  require  no 
further  commentary. 

As  the  chief  residence  of  the  fraternity  lay 
in  Menilmontant,  a  quarter  thronged  with 
workmen  and  laborers,  and  they  purposely 
opened  their  doors  and  windows  on  summer 
evenings,  so  that  their  behavior  might  be 
easily  noticed  from  the  street,  and  the  large 
garden  in  which  they  met  to  sing  was  open 
to  the  public,  they  soon  excited  sympathy 
and  attention,  and  made  proselytes.  But 
they  at  length  sunk  utterly  in  public  opinion, 
by  rendering  themselves  tne  objects  of  public 
ridicule.  Many  of  these  really  talented  men, 
who  sought  greater  union  and  equality  in 
human  society,  felt  a  strong  desire  for  ex¬ 
ternal  signs.  They  chose  a  style  of  dresa 
utterly  at  variance  with  that  in  vogue,  aim 
which  necessarily  drew  great  attention.  The 
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short,  light-blue  tunic,  the  broad  girdle,  the 
black  velvet  cap,  the  long  beard,  to  which 
Paris  was  not  so  accustomed  as  it  is  now, 
caused  the  mob  to  cut  the  most  comical 
capers  whenever  one  of  them  was  seen  in 
the  street ;  and  on  that  day,  when  they 
walked,  two  and  two,  and  slowly,  along  thie 
road  from  M>;nilmontant  to  the  Sessions 
House,  where  they  were  summoned  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charge  of  contravening  the  law  re¬ 
lative  to  public  assemblies,  public  ridicule 
did  more  to  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  than  even  the  judge’s  sentence 
effected. 

Our  authoress  had  an  opportunity  of  form¬ 
ing  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  astronomer, 
Francois  Arago,  through  the  kindness  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  she  speaks  in 
terms  of  delight  of  the  very  agreeable  even¬ 
ing  she  passed  at  the  observatory  in  the 
company  of  these  two  extruerdinary  men. 
2She  does  not,  however,  favor  us  with  any 
novelty  relative  to  the  brothers  Arago,  but 
proceeds  at  once  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  Dupins,  also  three  in  number,  and  whose 
acquaintance  she  formed  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  following  anecdote  relative  to 
Andrd  Dupin,  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  : 

Dupin  was  ever  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposiiiun  in  the  hour  of  necessity,  aad  his  advice 
was  sought  by  several  journalisu  at  the  time  of 
the  proniuigaiion  of  the  **  Ordonnances”  of  the 
tl5th  July,  1830.  His  reply  was,  that  the  laws 
alone  must  remain  in  effect,  and  ttie  ordonnances 
should  not  be  obeyed.  It  is  certain  that  this  ad¬ 
vice  did  much  to  overthrow  the  throne.  When 
he  saw  it  fall,  after  the  three  days*^  struggle,  he, 
like  most  of  his  friends,  felt  more  terror  man  joy. 
He  was  an  earnest  defender  of  legal  measures, 
and  could,  by  no  possibility,  suffer  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  obscurantism  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  king :  but  he  was  nut  the  less 
Uismchned  towards  democracy.  He  plainly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  in  his  pamphlet,  “  The  Kovo- 
iution  of  July,  1830,”  in  which  he  stated  tliat 
France  wuuld  not,  and  must  not,  have  a  republic, 
and  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  (la)uis  Philippe)  must 
mount  the  throne,  both  from  his  situation  and  his 
antecedents ;  not  because  he  was  the  nearest  re¬ 
lation  to  the  overthrown  royal  family — pas  par- 
eeque  bourbon,  mais  quoique  bourbon.  1  do  not 
know  whether  M.  Dupin  will  like  to  be  reminded 
of  this  pamphlet  at  the  present  day,  but  1  am  re¬ 
lating  lacts. 

Although  the  three  Dupins,  like  the  three 
Aragos,  were  known  as  very  liberal  men  and 
haters  of  the  Jesuits,  still  the  manner  in 
which  Che  idea  of  liberty  revealed  itself  in 
the  two  families  was  very  different.  The 
brothers  from  the  Pyrenees,  with  their  burn¬ 


ing,  southern  fire,  openly  declared  that  the 
tree  must  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and 
then  cast  away.  The  Nivemois  also  desired 
reformation,  but  in  moderation.  The  former 
became  afterwards  republicans,  body  and 
soul — that  is  to  say,  what  are  termed  so  in 
the  present  day — of  course  without  black 
soup  and  many  other  self-denials,  while  the 
Dupins  were  almost  regarded  as  aristocrats, 
according  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Dupin  TatV  must  have  had  some  hope  of 
success,  when,  on  February  24,  18-18,  be 
led  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  that  princess  so 
esteemed  and  revered  by  the  French  nation, 
with  her  little  son  to  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  and  sought  to  direct  the  movement 
in  favor  of  the  Regency.  The  date  of  this 
attempt  is  still  too  fresh  for  us  to  discuss  it 
impartially ;  but  what  person,  who  did  not 
desire  absolutely  to  overthrow  the  throne, 
could  regard  it  as  opposed  to  actual  liberty  ? 

The  temper  of  the  Chamber  appeard  fa¬ 
vorable  to  this  proposal,  when  a  band  of 
miscreants  rushed  in  (under  the  command  of 
the  notorious  Lagrange,  as  is  now  well 
known)  and  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The 
young  Corote  de  Paris  was  in  considerable 
danger,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactori¬ 
ly  proved  whether  bis  handkerchief  was  un¬ 
fastened  accidentally  or  by  some  one  grasp¬ 
ing  his  throat.  The  little  Due  de  Chartres 
concealed  himself  so  well  under  a  table  in  a 
neighboring  room,  that  the  duchess  did  not 
perceive  bis  absence  when  she  was  driven 
out,  and  the  child  was  eventually  taken  to 
bis  desolate  mother  in  female  altiie  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening. 

Dupin,  consequently,  was  unsuccessful ; 
but  history  will  hardly  condemn  him  tpr  his 
de^n. 

About  the  end  of  1831  our  authoress  met 
these  notabilities  at  the  house  of  a  very 
agreeable  Portuguese  family,  where  Arago 
was  presented  to  Don  Pedro  of  Brazil.  It 
will  be  remembere4-that  the  latter  was  forced 
to  quit  South  America,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutioB  which  took  place  iu  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  April  6,  1831.  Our  authoress 
consequently  saw  him  a  short  while  before 
he  undertook  his  expedition  from  Terceira, 
and  when  only  tbree-and-tliirty  years  of 
age: 

This  prince  was,  on  the  whole,  possessed  of  a 
very  attractive  manner,  and  I  must  here  contra¬ 
dict  the  public  opinion  that  was  formed  about 
him.  As  he  only  enjoyed  a  short  life  of  thirty- 
six  years,  a  complete  metamorphosis  must  have 
taken  place,  physically  and  morally,  in  him,  in 
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order  to  render  those  aesertions  trne.  When  I 
saw  him  several  times  at  this  house,  his  6(;ure 
was,  if  not  tall  and  imposing,  very  agreeable. 
He  possesseil  a  noble  demeanor,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  animation,  and  his  talents,  as  well  as  his 
desire  to  leave  no  opportunity  unemployed  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  knowledge,  were  the  best  methods  to 
amuse  a  favorable  opinion  towards  him.  The 
Royal  Infanta,  the  Marquise  de  Loul4,  was 
also  present  with  her  husband  on  these  evenings. 
The  beauty  of  this  youn?  couple  can  scarce  be 
described  by  words,  and  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  who  saw  them  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth.  Both  were  the  io'eal  of  beauty,  and  could 
furnish  the  text  for  those  children’s  fairy  tales 
which  always  commence :  “  There  were  once  a 
prince  and  princess,  who  were  so  beautiful,”  dtc. 
The  Infanta  was  graceful  and  delicate  as  a 
nymph ;  her  features  resembled  the  purest  antique 
model ;  add  to  this,  a  fine  flashing  eye  and  her 
black  hair,  which  had  a  bleu4tre  tinge,  and  the 
simple  white  wreath  of  roses  she  almost  constant¬ 
ly  wore,  and  it  may  be  credited  that  1  never  shall 
forget  this  beautiful  creature. 

If  the  marquis  showed  too  strongly  his  consci¬ 
ousness  of  possessing  corporeal  advantages,  still 
this  weakness  biay  be,  as  an  exception,  pardoned 
him,  for  the  possession  of  such  a  beautiful  Infanta 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  vanity 
in  a  young  man. 

Although  the  French  perfectly  recognized 
the  faults  which  had  afterwards  stained  the 
revolution  of  ’89,  still  they  were  equally  con¬ 
scious  of  the  first  good  ideas,  and  the  various 
mighty  events  that  emanated  from  it.  Their 
memory  still  retained  the  glory  of  the  en¬ 
suing  epoch  of  brilliant  deeds,  when  every 
coming  day  saluted  a  new  hero ;  and  though 
they  dare  not  expect  any  forgiveness  from 
the  whole  world,  still  the  hope  lived  in  them 
that  the  royal  family  had  forgiven  them,  for 
they  had  forgiven  the  royal  family.  The 
two  laws  brought  forward  in  1825,  one  to 
indemnify  the  emigres,  the  other  against  sa¬ 
crilege,  naturally  aroused  great  indignation. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  here, 
that  Lafitte,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  opposition, 
was  not  entirely  opposed  to  the  indemnity, 
but  had  even  defended  it  against  his  own 
party  in  1817,  while  he  turned  with  horror 
from  the  law,  which  demanded  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  for  scacrilege.  We  need  not 
go  through  Lafitte's  history  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  for  all  the  world  is  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  the  following  may  not  be  gene¬ 
rally  known : 

Although  Fortune  is  represented  with  veiled 
eyes  standing  on  a  rolling  wheel,  and  the  justice 
of  this  allegory  can  never  be  appreciated  more 
folly  than  when  allied  to  sadden  popular  favor, 
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still  while  everybody  was  well  versed  in  the  story 
of  Lafitte’s  rise,  many  erroneous  stories  were  in 
circulation,  and  especially  in  other  countries,  as 
to  the  causes  why  his  star  sank  below  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  multitude  on  one  hand,  and  his  political, 
friends  on  the  other,  believed  and  wished  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  belief,  that  his  immense  fortune  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  canse  of  liberty.  This 
opinion,  however,  took  no  root  in  the  higher  finan¬ 
cial  circles,  and  many  immense  speculations, 
difficult  to  manage  and  incautiously  entered  into, 
are  said  to  have  broken  various  spokes  in  his 
Fortune’s  wheel,  even  before  1830. 

Lafitte  himself  realljr  enthralled  every  one 
who  approached  him,  hy  his  pleasant  and 
amiable  manners.  His  elegant  features,  bis 
southern  animation  and  highly  peculiar  ac¬ 
centuation,  an  extraordinary  memory  for  all 
he  hud  read  or  seen,  and,  finally,  his  contin¬ 
ually  increasing  political  influence,  uttracted 
everybody  to  bis  goiritt.  Among  his  intimate 
frietids,  who  had  rendered  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  after  the  peace  by  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  public,  and  revealing  their  senti¬ 
ments  by  the  most  poignant  wit,  may  be 
counted  Bdranger  and  Thiers.  This  now  so 
well  known  statesman,  who  in  the  ten  years 
between  1830  and  1840  effected  so  much  good 
and  evil,  may  be  regarded  as  the  pen  of  the 
political  Lafitte  ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  lever  and  reflector  of  the  Na¬ 
tional,  a  radical  paper  commenced  by  Thiers 
in  1829. 

Thiers’  pamphlet,  written  in  1823,  The 
Pyrenees  and  Southern  France,”  first  attract¬ 
ed  popular  attention  to  him,  and  Lafitte  soon 
recognized  hie  remarkable  talents.  He  clearly 
perceived  the  advantage  he  could  draw  from 
a  young  ambitious  publicist,  whose  career 
had  still  to  be  formed,  and  he  became  his 
patron. 

Up  to  this  time  no  history  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  written,  entering  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  various  events,  causes,  and  views  ; 
and,  in  fact,  no  one  had  dared,  during  the 
several  governments  which  followed  one 
another  after  ’89,  to  represent  the  revolution 
as  having  anything  good  about  it.  The  re¬ 
miniscence  of  sanguinary  and  horrible  deeds 
had  been  rechauffe  by  eye-witnesses,  but 
there  was  no  written  panegyric  of  the  im¬ 
provements  which  had  resulted  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  then  existing  relations.  To 
undertake  this,  and  embellish  it  with  the 
most  flattering  colon,  was  a  difficult  task  at 
that  day.  The  task  was  entrusted,  simultane¬ 
ously,  to  the  talented  pens  of  Thiers  and 
Mignet.  In  the  year  1824,  these  young  mevi, 
still  iroor  bachelors  and  friends,  inhabited 
a  modest  fourth  floor  together,  and  worked 
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with  indefatigable  zeal  on  their  histories  of 
the  revolution.  They  cautiously  passed  over 
every  terrible  deed  without  any  reproachful 
remarks,  to  represeiK  with  redoubled  zeal 
every  victorious  battle  with  its  brilliancy  and 
glory,  but  avoided  any  mention  of  the  misery 
necessarily  attached  to  to  it. 

The  public  has  never  properly  understood 
how  two  so  closely  united  friends,  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  worked  op  the  same  subject  at 
the  same  time,  in  two  different  works,  but  with 
the  same  tendency,  and  were  so  far  from  dis¬ 
playing  the  slightest  rivalry,  that  they  mu¬ 
tually  aided  one  another.  The  applause  that 
Mignet’s  work  gained  was,  probably,  not  so 
universal  as  that  of  his  friend,  foB>ihe  former, 
partly  through  taste  and  partly  t)ecause  he 
did  not  succeed  in  being  elected  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  politics, 
more  especially  from  journalism,  to  devote 
himself  calmly  to  historical  studies. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Thiers  is  high¬ 
ly  characteristic : 

In  spite  of  his  pliant  manner,  as  long  as  he  was 
minister,  and  his  great  talents,  he  was  compelled 
to  yield,  in  1840,  to  his  antagonist  Guizot.  I  fre¬ 
quently  saw  these  two  statesmen,  who  had  both 
commenced  their  career  as  publicists,  at  the 
bouse  of  Bertin  de  Vaux  (then  proprietor  of  the 


Journal  des  D(ha/$).  Still  Guizot  was  the  more 
intimate  friend  there,  and  on  simpler  terms  of 
friendship.  I  shall  ever  remember  Bertin  de 
Vaux’s  sarcastic  and  scarcely  concealed  smile 
when  Theirs  paid  a  visit  on  the  hrst  occasion  after 
his  being  appointao  Minister.  The  servant  tore 
the  folding-doors  .open,  and  announced  “  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Minister  of  the  Interior !”  I  knew 
Bertin  de  Vaux  too  well  not  to  read  his  thoughts 
when  the  new  Minister,  who  was  of  remarkably 
small  stature,  moved  in  slowly  and  with  immense 
grandeur. 

While  La6tte  threw  himself,  with  all  the 
passion  of  a  talented,  energetic,  southern 
Frenchman,  into  the  arms  of  the  revolution, 
which  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  highest  self-sacrihce,  by  others  as 
the  result  of  the  highest  ambition,  he  could 
not  pay  much  attention  to  domestic  affairs, 
or  have  much  intercourse  with  his  family. 
Now  and  then  astonishment  was  expressed 
that  the  only  really  pretty  daughter  of  the 
rich  La6tte  would  not  present  a  son-in-law 
to  her  father.  At  length  the  eldest  son  of 
Marshal  Ney,  the  young  Prince  de  Moskwa, 
was  selected.  The  marriage,  however,  was 
very  far  from  being  a  happy  one,  and  the 
prince  eventually  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
public  courts  to  settle  his  domestic  circum¬ 
stances. 


Crawford’s  oreat  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment. — I  cannot  leave  Rome  without  giv¬ 
ing  some  account  of  the  monument  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  is  being  executed  by  orders 
of  the  United  States  Government  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  an  American  sculptor  of  much 
merit.  It  will  be  the  largest  national  mon¬ 
ument  of  tbe  kind  existing.  Ranch’s  statue 
Frederick  the  Oreat,  at  Berlin,  is  conside- 
bly  of  less  proportions.  The  base  of  the 
Washington  monument  is  a  complete  circle  ; 
OD  this  a  star  with  six  points  is  rtused,  and 
on  this  rises  the  actual  base  to  the  equestrian 
Bg^re  of  America’s  great  man.  Six  eagles 
surround  the  steps  on  the  circle,  and  six  co¬ 
lossal  statues  of  eminent  Americans  surround 
the  pedestal — Henry,  Lee,  Mason,  Marshall, 
Allen,  and  Jefferson.  The  whole  is  on  a  gi¬ 
gantic  scale,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high, 
and  is  grandly  represented.  Tbe  Sgures  of 


Jefferson  and  Henry  are  completed,  and  have 
already  been  forwarded  to  Muller’s  celebrat¬ 
ed  foundry  at  Munich,  to  be  cast  in  bronze ; 
the  others  will  successively  be  sent  to  the 
same  place,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
whole  composition  bears  the  stamp  of  great¬ 
ness,  and  testifies  the  vast  conception  of  the 
artist.  He  is  at  present  raising  the  figure  of 
Washington’s  horse — a  real  mound  of  clay. 
A  small  model  of  the  monument  as  it  will  to 
when  completed,  decorates  the  immense 
studio  in  which  this  mammoth  work  is  being 
executed.  The  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  de¬ 
corated  by  two  very  handsome  ba.«>so  relievos, 
the  one  representing  the  arms  of  the  State ; 
the  other  is  symbolic — a  figure  of  Liberty 
with  its  foot  on  Tyranny,  surrounded  by  the 
motto  “  Sic  temper  tyrannx*." — Letter  from 
Rome,  Noe.  30. 
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The  pohlications  of  the  last  month  have  been  few, 
tboagh  important. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  StHelena, 
from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  Late  Lieut. 
General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  6  vola  8vo.  This  im¬ 
portant  work,  so- long  heralded  and  so  anxiously  ex¬ 
pected,  has  appeared ;  bnt  it  does  not  give  much 
satisfaction.  The  Athenvmm  thinks  it  unsuccessful 
as  a  vindication  of  Sir  Hudson’s  reputation  from  the 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  O'Meara  and  the 
writers  in  the  interest  of  Napoleon.  This  journal  also 
says :  “  On  the  subject  of  Napoleon  himself,  the 
work  is  not  so  interesting  as  we  expected  ;  but  its 
historical  importance  is  of  the  highest  value, — and 
whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the  various  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  its  author  would  fhin  lead  the  reader, 
it  amply  deserves  and  will  reward  the  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  of  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Napoleon.” 

Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  historical  paint¬ 
er,  from  his  autobiography  and  journals,  j  I  is 
work  is  well  edited,  and  has  great  interest.  The 
A  tkentrum  says  :  “  As  the  srady  of  an  imperfect  man 
of  genius,  thoroughly  made  out,  without  sickly  exten¬ 
uation  or  sOT  ere  caricature,  this  biography  of  Hay¬ 
don  is  ftill  of  interest,  full  of  character,  fbll  of  in- 
structiVh.  From  his  boyhood,  upwards,  poor  Hay¬ 
don  was  one  of  thoM  who  fall  perversely  wrong  on 
life ;  who  are  resolute  to  break  fate  and  circum¬ 
stance  in  accordance  with  their  own  will  and 
pleasure,  without  having  ever  considered  that 
though  there  are  things  which  can  be  broken,  there 
are  others  that  resist  the  most  arrogant  determina¬ 
tion.” 

Two  Visits  to  China  and  India,  during  the  years 
1843 — 53 :  containing  a  Narrative  of  Adventures ; 
with  full  descriptions  of  the  culture  of  the  Tea  PlanA, 
the  Agriculture  and  Botany  of  those  countris.  By 
Robert  Fortune,  Esq. 

The  Athenaenih,  speaking  of  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library,  says :  “  The  library  is  one  of  the 
best  in  America  in  point  of  numbers,  ranking  only 
after  those  of  Harvard  College,  Boston  Athemeum, 
Philadelphia  Library  Company,  and  the  Astor  Li¬ 
brary.  In  New  York  the  rich  endowments  of  the 
Astor  Library  place  it  iirst,  but  the  Mercantile  Li¬ 
brary  is  next  in  rank,  and  for  miscellaneous  readers, 
and  foreign  as  well  as  home  literature,  it  is  second 
to  none  in  the  Union.  Commenced  and  sustained 
chiefly  by  merchants  and  merchants’  clerks,  the 
institution  in  its  present  position  is  highly  honor¬ 
able  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  New 
Yvk.” 

An  interesting  and  successful  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  Professor  Challis,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  the  determining  the  longitude  by  elec¬ 
tro-telegraphic  aid.  Already  in  .America  some 
rssults  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  obtained. 

A  Critical  Kssay  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  his  style, 
teaching,  tendency,  has  been  republished  from  the 
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*  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.’  The  writer  gives 
due  praise  to  Mr.  Carlyle  fur  vigorous  thought  and 
honest  speaking,  liut  criticises  with  just  severity  his 
affected  style,  bis  otxcure  teaching,  and  the  danger¬ 
ous  tendencies  of  his  writings,  espwiaji^y  in  their 
skeptical  and  pantheistic  spirit  There  are  some 
points  on  which  the  general  honesty  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  maintained  to  be  at  fault,  as  in  regard  to  the  sup- 

firession  of  the  closing  scene  of  his  friend  John  Stor¬ 
ing's  life,  which  ArcMeacon  Hare  has  so  touchingly 
described. 

A  French  literary  periodical  publishes  some  re¬ 
cently  discovered  letters  of  Massillon,  one  of  the 
pulpit  gloirtt  of  France.  They  are  of  no  mal 
interest.  They  were,  it  appears,  brought  to  light 
by  accident  In  the  course  of  some  researches 
amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale.  It  is  strange  that  the  authorities  of  this 
great  library  should  not  yet  know  exactly  every 
document  it  contains. 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Weimar  for  raising 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  that 
town  to  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Wieland.  The  King 
of  Bavaria,  the  Grand  Duke  of  .  axe- Weimar,  and 
other  illustrious  personages,  have  taken  the  scheme 
under  their  protection. 

Mr.  .Samuel  Woodbum,  a  well-known  dealer  in 
pictures  of  uM  masters,  early  drawings,  and  prints, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  has  been  long 
considered  one  of  the  first  judges  of  ancient  art  of 
his  day,  and  has  helped  mure  or  less  for  the  last 
fifty  years  in  forming  the  principal  picture  galleries 
of  Europe.  The  numlx-r  of  fine  dnvings  and  old 
engravings  that  have  paiwed  during  a  long  life 
through  his  hands  is  extraordinary.  The  collections 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  grandfather  of  the  present 
duke,  and  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  now  at  Cambridge, 
were  formed  chiefly  by  him,  as  were  also  the  Dima- 
dale,  the  Sykes,  and  the  Lawrence  collections.  Of 
the  last  of  these,  valut'd  in  round  numbers  at 
1UU,U00I.,  at  least  half  were  collected  and  supplied 
by  Mr.  Woodburn. 

Louis  Tieck  has  just  disd  at  Berlin,  aged  80.  He 
was  not  only  the  contemporary,  but  the  rival  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  his  name  is  not  unworthy 
to  be  linked  with  theirs.  His  poetical  and  prose 
works  are  very  numerous,  Imt  perhaps  the  principal 
of  them  are  ‘  Der  gestiefelte  Kater,’  ‘  h  antasus,’ 
*  Rolhkelchen.’  ‘  Die  heilige  Genofeva,’  ‘  Der  Blau- 
bart,’  and  ‘  Vittoria  Accorombona.’  Though  Prus¬ 
sian  by  birth,  be  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  life 
at  Dresden  ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  literary  labors, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  skill  as  a 
reader.  Royal  and  aristocratic  audiences  used  to 
assemble  to  hear  him  read  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  they  would  have  done  to  hear  a  Unit-rate  canta- 
trice.  Of  late  years  he  resided  in  Berlin,  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  liberal  pension  from  the  king  Goethe  once 
said,  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  different 
authors,  “  1  feel  myself  greater  than  Tieck,  but  1 
am  immeasurably  inferior  to  Shakspeare  1  ” 


